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: tion Engr og 
my former Works have 
met with, and the En- 
couragements I have 


Had to purſue my Studies in the 
8 A 2 uſeful 
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8 N 
uſeful Parts of Natural Hiſtory, has 


which I now venture to n 
your Lordſhip. | 


THE Improvement of Land, 
and the Study of Agriculture, have 
greatly contributed to render our 
Nation famous above all other Coug- 
tries; but whether that is o 
more to the natural Induſtry of our 


Boop! in general, * to the good 
Reaſoning of particular Perſons, is 


doubtful; if it proceeds from he 
former, there is — enough to 
hope for its Advancement by the 
latter; 3 Or if this uſeful. Art has 
made its Way thus far, by the La- 
bours of Experimental Philoſophers, 
tis Encouragement enough for them 
to continue thoſe Studies, ſince we 
neither want People or Induſtry to 
bring. their DO: into Practice. 


BUT 


, 
+4 
1 2 1 k 
WU , n # 4 » * 


2 O erer. 2 2 


Ff. 


7 


Dedication. 


V 


BUT as every Art, however ex- 
tenſive or-uſeful, demands. the Pro- 
tection of the Great, to make it 
circulate in the Minds of the Pub- 
lick ; ſo am I confident there is no 
ſurer Way of Recommending theſe 
Papers to the World, than by intro- 
ducing them under the Patronage 
of your Lordſhip, whoſe extenſive 
Genius, wiſe Conduct, and Love 
for his Country, is juſtly rewarded 
with the Favour of the Prince, and 
the good Will of the People. 


J am, 


May is pleaſe your LORDSHIP, 
 Yowr LORDSHIP's 
Moſt Obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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E preſent Undertaking is 
J. 8 chiefly for the Toe 
Gl provement of Huſbands, 
GE J. 7 introducing among the 
Yeu Practitioners in that Art, 
a rea ſonable Way of thinks 
ing and judging of what they go. ab 
. 3h they attempt the laying up of fre 
Grounds, or of fertilizing thaſe which they 
ſuppoſe are already worn out. 


It is 74; gee that freſb Grounds are 
full of Riches, eſpecially ſuch as haue long 
lain under a Turf, for the Roots of the 
Graſs ſeldom draw their Nouriſhment deep- 
er than two or three Inches; ſo that ſmch 
Land, when it comes to be plough'd fix 

| | 0p 


viii The PREFACE. 
or eight Inches deep, will yield good Corn, 
- it has 1 3 - the Air, 
notwithſtanding that Corn is of the gra 
755 and muſt therefore neceſſarily draw 


| Nouriſhment of the fame Kind as that 
| which ſupports the Growth of common 
Graſt; but when the Plough has turn'd nj 
the A we know that three Fourths 

the Soil ſo turn d up is freſb and new, 
2 tberefore 'muſl bi EAR, to the 
Grain ſown upon it ,, and the Crop will be 
more or leſs praſperous, as we give that 
Suit the Sort of Seed, which it moſt natu- 
ral to it. | 


'» The refreſhing and fertilizing of Ground, 
. ſy 297 arth, as 4% Learned 
Lawrence has taught us; we find by 
Experience benefits the Vegetation or Growth 
of Plants, much more than the Uſe of 
orſe-Dung, or ſuch Kinds of Soil; and 
it carries this Advantage along with it, 
that where theſe Manures are fcarce and 
ebargeable to come at, we may have the 
Uſe of freſh Earth at an eaſy Rate, and 
reap à Crop to our Advantage, but eſpe- 
erally if the Soil uſed for Manure be of 
à difſeremt Kind from that Land we lay it 
upon. eee 
nu the common Method of ordering of 
Greund, we ſuppoſe it well enrich d if we 
| | = lay 
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The PRE FACE. ix 
lay à tenth Part of Manure upon the Land, 
i. e. that the Land plough'd up is nine 
Parts to one of Manure, but this is tri- 
fling, with regard to the Richneſs we gain 
by turning up freſh Ground under the Turf, 
wherein we may ſay there is three Parti 
in four of Manure, which is much more 
natural than Dung. 


The Farmers in Devonſhire are ſo ſen- 
ſible of the improving one Soil by Means 
of another, that they never pull down any 
Houſe, whoſe Walls are made of Cobb, 
which is a Mixture of Loam and Straw, 
but they always carry it carefully to their 
Corn Lands, and find it very advanta- 


YEous. 


When Ground is thus made ready for 


the Grain or Seed, we are not only to con- 


ſider the Nature of the Soil, but the Depth 


Fit; for ſhould the Soil be fit for Car- 
rots, Parſnips, or other long-rooted Herbs, 
if it bas not a good Depth, at leaſt four- 
teen Inches, the Roots will be baulk'd in 
their Progreſs downwards, and not yield 
the Profit we Ee; theſe Roats, as well 
as wh = however, where they can be 
ſown, relieve the Ground for other Crops, 
becauſe they have not only a different Way 
of drawing their Nouriſhment, than either 
the Graſſes, or Bean or Pea Kinds, but 

a feed 


x The PREFACE. 

feed as differently from Graſſes or other 
Herbs, as Horſes do from Dogs, or Dogs 
from Fil. EN, of EE 


In Berkſhire we find another Sort of 
Ground, which the Farmers call freſh 
Land, and that is ſuch as has bad Timber 
and Under-wood growing upon it: They 
call this freſh Ground, becauſe it bas not 
been employ'd in the Memory of Man to pro- 
duce ſuch Crops as are cultivated with the 
Plough'; the Produce is always extraordi- 
nary in ſuch Places, either from the Rich- 
neſs the Land gathers from the vegetable 
Salts it acquires from the continu d Fall of 
the Leaves, broken Twigs, decuyd Chips, 
SC. or elſe perhaps becauſe thoſe Particles, 
which are nouriſhable to Graſſes or the 
Corn Race, have been undiſturbed, while 
the Trees were growing upon it; for cer- 
tainly, Trees draw a very different Kind of 
Nouriſhment from the Earth, than what 
is neceſſary to feed the lower Kinds of Ve- 


getables. 


From this Way of Reafoning I fiippoſe 
ſome of the moſt ingenious Huſhandmen 
bave contriv'd to ſhift their Crops 2 
Tear to Tear to eaſe the Ground; but T 
find feu of them to carry their Fudgment 
% Far as to follow one. Crop 4with unumber 
of ſo different” a Mind, at. to dra yuita 
W. different 
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The PREFACE xi 
different Fuices than the firſt, or to follow 
the ſecond with a third differing from both. 
I am perſwaded, was this rightly conſider'd, 
there would be no need of laying Ground 
fullow fur two or three Tears, an the Far- 
mers do in ſome Countries, to give it Reſt 
as they call it. KT RS 


We have, indeed, ſome Examples which 
ſeem to declare the Wiſdom of the Farmer, 
and ſbem his Reaſoning ;, ſuch as the ſow- 
ing Clover with Barley, and Clover with 
the Gra ſe, which in Devonſhire is call d 
Ever, or Everlaſting-Gra ſa, which is nearly 
the ſame with the Rye m_—_ in Middle- 
ſex ; ſo in ſome Parts of Northampton- 
ſhire they have learn'd the Art of Cinque- 


feul or five-leav'd Graſs, as they call it, 
which they ſuw with other Crops ;, but tho 


the Clover and the Cinquefoil are both 
term'd Graſſes by the Country People, it is 
apparent enough to Men ef. Fudgment that 
they haue nd Relation to that Tribe, but 
life as much in the Strieefure of their. ſe- 
veral Parts from Graſs or Corn,” as Graſs 
does from n Styarwberry or Violet Plant : 
89 that the Renfon'why abvy thrive, being 
ſown among Graſſes, is, becauſe they draw 
4 different Nouriſhment from the Ground, 


T have known three good Crops of Cloudy 


cut off of one Piece of Ground, the ſecond 
Fear after ſowing, tho' the Tear it was 


ſown 
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ſown yielded as good a Crop of Barley up- 
on the ſame Spar as could well ſtand up- 
on the Ground. BITS 


I. 15 a N. ord, I ſhall endeavour'in the fol- 
lowing Papers,” as much as poſſible, to pro- 


mote the Art of Huſbandry, preſerving a 


due Regard, as well to the practical as the 
philoſophical Part of it, that ſo we ma 
improve our Reaſon by Practice, and be 
able to ſupport our Practice by Reaſon, 
which I account the ſureſt Way of bring- 
ing Agriculture to ſuch Perfection as may 
redound to the enriching of the Landlord, 
the Eaſe and Welfare of the Tenant, and 


prove of general Advantage to the whole 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 
— HE Defgn-of this Work is 

to enquire into the Nature 
of ſueh Lands as are moſt. 
capable — 8 and 
to propoſe the moſt proper 
Method for fertilizing them: 
For altho our Engliſh Hus- 
bandmen are allowed by all Nations to have 
a ſuperior Genius in Agriculture, preferable 
to thoſe in other Countries, yet it is rare to 
find one of them who ever attempts any new 
Diſcovery, or even dee any other Rea- 


ſon 


- 


„„ 
ſos for what they do, than that their Fathers 
did the ſame before rhem. . 
This brings to my Mind the Obſervation 
ol a very ingemous Man, who! had 
cConiſider d this Calg: He obſerves, that the 
Country People generally pick our fuch of 
_. of their Children ro employ in Husbandry, 

as they judge are not worthy of good Edu- 
cation; and whom they ſuppoſe have ſo little 
Genius, that they are only fit ro drudge in 
hard Labour: And 'tis likewiſe for the ſame 
Reaſon, ſays he, that we find ſo few good 
Gardeners among the Crowd of. thoſe who 
pretend to theſe Arts. Husbaydry and Gar- 
denying ought rather to fall under the Care of 
expert Philoſophers, and reaſonable Men, who 
have Judgment enough to remark the diffe- 
rent Effects of different Seaſons ; the Situa- 
tion of the Lands they are to cultivate ; the 
Depth and Quality of their Soils; the eaſieſt 
Ways of myi4grating, Land; by mixing one 
SoiF-with another; or how to appoint to 
each natural Earth its proper Plant; and not 


as ſome do, be too poſitively confirm'd by 
Cuffom/ to make nnd Experiments, which 


might,” with ſwall- Treublé and Expence, be 
done in By-Places,: and might tend to their 
dun and the Publick Good. 


is 1 for theſe Reaſons, we obſerre 


ſo'many large Tracts of Ground lying now 


in at Manner waſte and-unprofirable : And as 


Fhade no greater Pleaſore than in making my 


Obſervations and Remarks in this Way of 


Ruowledge, I judge thae what may be tranſ- 


mitted from Time to Time to the Publick, on 
this Head, will be acggptable and „ 
3 n 
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In this Undertaking, I ſhall likewife de- 
ſcribe the ſeveral curious Contrivances fot 
draining of Lands, and forcing or raffing of 
Water; and alſo for meliorating and refining 
it, when we are poſſeſs d of a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of it. This I fappoſe may prove uteful 
in many Places, and be of no ſmall Advan- 
tage to the ingenious Authors and Makers of 
ſuch Inventions, whoſe Names I ſhall menti- 
on with Honour, as I have Opportunity of 
knowing them. | 

The Correſpondence I have already fix d, and 
what I ſtill expect from ſome of the firſt Claſs 
in this Way of Study, will ſufficiently (with 
my own Remarks) furniſh out ſuch a Work as 
I now deſign, and contribute to the general 
Improvement of Lands; which will be like 4 
new Acquiſition of Territory to our Nation; 
and perhaps be one Means of reſtoring our 
Credit, and prove of Advantage to the Poor, 
by employing them in profitable and health- 
ful Exerciſe. | | 

Our Parliaments have already began to en- 
cloſe Commons; and I doubt not but moſt 
of the Commons in Eugland might be brought 
into the ſame regular and happy State, pro- 
vided the Poor (who have generally the Right 
of Commoning) have ſeverally their Parcels of 
Land determin'd by Balloting, or any other 
War, where. Bribery or particular Intereſts 
cannot take Place. The Forreſts likewiſe might 
turn to a good Account, were the Lands par- 
cell d out, and every Tenant oblig'd to 
plant certain Quantities of Timber for pub- 
lick Advantage : This, in my Opinion, would 
be a ſure Means of ſupplying the Nation 
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with that valuable Commodity, which at pre- 
ſent is ſo ſcarce, that its Price is above one 
third Part more than what the ſame Meaſure 
was ſold for Twenty Years ago, as appears 
by ſeveral Accounts of that Date, compared 
with thoſe of this preſent Year 1721 

But whoever takes a Survey of the Forreſts, 
will find ſufficient Reaſon to ſupport what I 
ſay, without having Recourſe to ſuch Ac- 
counts: They will find not only a Want of 
Timber in thoſe Places, but even the Pro- 
ſpect of a Supply for the future cut off by 
idle People living in their Neighbourhood ; 
who, rather than be at the Expence of a little 
Firewood, or ſome trifling Tool or Uten- 
fil, will deſtroy young thriving Plants of Oak, 
which perhaps had already gaind Twenty 
or Thirty Years of Time, and were in a 
proſperous State; and this we find is till 

raiſed, notwithſtanding the many Acts of 
arliament, made in ſeveral Reigns, to pre- 
vent this Deſtruction of Timber-Trees. 

But tis with no ſmall Pleaſure, obſerve 
ſome Noblemen and Gentlemen begin to en- 
ter into the Reaſonableneſs of making Plan- 
tations of Timber, and preſerving and weed- 
ing ſuch Woods as their Anceſtors were wiſe 
enough to erect. The Plantation and Care of 
Timber is like buying the Reveiſion of an 
Eſtate; for a little Money expended, we be- 
come Heirs to great Sums, 

This Caſe therefore, which carries ſo much 


. Advantage with it, I ſhall propagate as much 


as poſſible in this Work; having ſeveral Ob- 
ſervations and Letters now by me of Impor- 
trance; which relate to the Subject; wherein 

| there 


K 


there are not only many Diſcoveries tend ing 
ro the Improvement of Woods and Timber- 
Plantations, but ſeveral Valuations from the 
Meaſure of Timber Trees, taken at different 
Times, whereby we may compute the In- 
creaſe of Worth in ſuch Trees from One to 
Twenty Years: And I cannot avoid ſolicit- 
ing every Gentleman, who has kept ſuch a Re- 
iſter, to communicate what has been ob- 
[zrv'd in that Way, with ſome Account of the 
Soil, Situation, and Time of Planting, if 
poſlible ; that from many Inſtances we may 
come near a Certainty of the Growth and 
Value of Timber, and give the Publick 2 
View of how much every Acre of Wood- 
Plantation may grow in a Day, a Week, a 
Month, or a Year, having due Regard atthe 
ſame Time to the Sorts which are growing, 
according to their Proportion of Difference ; 
not unlike what I have heard, that Herbs 
grow in Pence, and Shrubs in Shillings, while 
Timber grows in Pounds; bur this I ſhall ex- 
plain more fully in another Place. 
As for Gardens, I ſhall mention them with 
the reſt, as Occaſion ſhall afford me ſufficient 
Variety of Obſervations to improve them in 


their ſeveral Orders; and remark how far the 


Skill of the Workmen employ'd in them, makes 
them excel the Neighbouring Gardens: And, 
for the better Information of my Reader, ſhall 
give ſuch Remarks upon the Weather, and the 
Produce of every Month, as may be ſerviceable 
and worthy the Notice of all ſuch as are either 
Husbandmen or Gardeners: For one of the 
ſureſt Methods to be taken for underſtanding 
Agriculture and Gardening , is to enquire in- 

to 


to the Courſe of Seaſons, and their Conſe- 
quences, In a Word, I ſhall make it my 
Baſineſs to publiſh ſuch Things in this 
Work, as may improve our Lands, or be o- 
therwiſe advantageous to the Publick. 

The firſt Caſe I ſhall mention relates to 
the Purchaſe: of an Eſtate, chiefly conſiſting 
of Heath-Ground, for the moſt part Monn- 
tainous or Hilly, in a Letter directed to 
me. | 


J Mr. R. BravLEy, Vc. 


[4 1 Am now about purchaſing Five or Six 
Hundred Acres of Land, in Surrey, 
* which the Neighbouring People tell me has 
© born nothing but. Heath in the Memory of 
© Man; this Land joins to the Town where 
© I was born, and it may be my natural like- 
© ing to the Country where I friſt drew my 
© Breath, and receiv'd ſome little Diverſions 
in my Childhood, might give me Occaſion 
© to think of treating for this Piece of Ground; 
© but I muſt confeſs | am now more deſirous 
© to poſſeſs it, ſince Mr. tells me you 


* think tis capable of Improvement. Lou 


* will oblige me if you will give. your 
Thoughts of it as ſoon as poſſible, and am 
Durs, Ce. | 

| R. S. 


. S. I ſend you by the Bearer a Deſign 
* of the Whole, and a few Specimens of 
* Earths, as they lie in their Beds; Num- 
© ber I is the Surface; II the next; and 
* ſo on. Ac- 


1 
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Account of the Earths: 


Ne. IA black ſandy Soils which: for 4 
Inches is mix d with Roots of Heath; 
* the ſame Bed of Sail, (but without 
0 Roots) is 16 Inches deep on the Hills; 
and in the Lower Lands about two 
Foot. In this we frequently find Stones 
_ . © reſemblivg xulty Iron. 
Ns. II, or 2d Stratum, is white Sand, 
.* Fhree Foot thick on the Hills, and is 
© the ſame in Quality and Thicknels:s ol: 
* the Vale or Low Ground. 
N. III, or zd Stratum, a Vein of Gran: 
* velly Soil, 6 Inches deep on the Hills 
but in the Vale, a grey. * Fourteen 
Inches deep. 
Noe. IV, or 4th Stratum, a grey- Sands, 
Two Foot deep on the Hills, ſome- 
© what wet and ſpringy; but in the lags 
© Two Foot 4 Inches Marle. | 


* 1 receiv Abu Letter, I had an Op: 
ity of viewing the Land; but as the 
-ntleman was not then in the Country, I. 
ſent him my Opinion in the following Epiſtle, 


to Mr. R. 8. Oc. 
SIR, 


1 Have carefully confider'd the Ground you 
ate about to purchaſe, which the Country 
People believe cannot be made profitable by 
any means: For my own Part, was I to make 
a Purchaſe of Land, I would much rather 
chuſe it of this Sort, than buy an Eſtate * | 
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has been already improv d and ſtrain'd to ati 


high Rent; tho' it is very certain there muſt 
be ſome Money laid out upon ſuch Land as 
this, before it can become profitable; - but 
that may be done by Degrees; and a Man 
has the Satisfaction at the ſame Time to ſer 
an Example'to his Neighbours, which may 
become a publick Benefit, Wi . 
But, before I enter upon the Nature of 
the Soil, and Method of improving it, it is 
neceſſary I give you ſome Hints concerning 
the Meaſuring of ſuch Lands as are hilly or 
mountainous ; for their valuable Contents, 
whether we plant, ſow, or build upon them, 
are very different from what are found in flat 
or plain Ground ; and to 'convince you of 
this, I ſhall give yon ſome few Examples. 
Ex. I. A Hill (I ſuppoſe) may contain 4 
equal Sides, which meet in a Point at the 
Top; but the Contents of thoſe Four Sides 
can produce no more, either of Grain or 
Trees, than the plain Ground upon which 
the Hill ſtands, or has its Baſe; and yet by 


the Meaſure of the Sides, we find twice the 
Number of Acres, Roods, and Poles, which 


meaſures in the Baſe or Ground Plat. 


Eig. I is an equilateral Triangle, of a Bo- 


dy of three equal Sides: From A to B is One 
Hundred Yards; from A to C, One Hundred 
Yards; and from C to B, One Hundred 


Yards; ſo that from B by A to C meaſures: 
twice as much as from C to B, and therefore 


it is commonly ſuppoſed will produce double 
the Quantity of Grain than the Line C B: 
But as long as all Plants pre ſerve their up- 


right Method of Growth, we may be aſſured 


ſuch 
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fuch hilly Ground can bear no more Plants 
in Number than the Plan at the Baſe, as we 
may ſee in Fig. II, which repreſents a Hill, 
with a Row of Trees planted the Length of 
the Baſe, at certain Diſtances from A to C. 
In the ſame Figure we may obſerve the ſame 
Number of Trees planted from A by B to 
C, altho' the Line over the Hill meaſures al- 
moſt double the Line from A to C. 
Fig. III gives an Example of Buildings up- 
on a Hill; ſnewing, that the two Sides of the 
Hill will only bear the ſame Number of Houſes 
that may ſtand in the Line at the Baſe. 
Fig. IV is an Example of Rails, or Park- 
paling, over a Hill; whereby we may diſco- 
ver that tho the Meaſure: be near double by 
the Way over the Hill to the Line at the Bot- 
tom, yet the ſame Number of Pales, of the 
ſame Breadth, and at the ſame Diſtance, ſerves 
to encloſe both, | nt 
I could yet give many more Examples to 
prove that Hills, tho' they, meaſure twice as 
much as the plain Ground they ſtand upon, 
yet the Produce of One can be no more than 
the Other; and thetefore, in the Purchaſing of 
Land the Hills ought not to be Sold or Lets 
for more than Half their ſuperficial Meaſure, 
i. e.two Acres upon the Side of the Hills to 
pay as much as one Acre upon the Plain, 
provided the Soil of both is equally rich, as 
it ſeems in this Caſe ; tho' generally the billy 
Ground is thought to be more enclining to 
Barrenneſs than the lower Grounds.  ', 
Bat it remains that I ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the perpendicular Growth of the 


Stems of Trees, and n as it. is 
Na ne- 


610) 
neceſſary to clear ſome Doubts which may 
ariſe from the foregoing Obſervations, among 


+ thoſe eſpecially who are not very well ac- 
quainted with the Manner of vegetative 


Growth. | 
The Point of the Stem, or Leader of every 


Trunk of a Tree, ſeeks the Air; and therefore, 


in Woods where the Trees are thick ſer, the 
whole Expence of Sap follows that upright 
Will of Nature; and the Trees in ſuch a Sta- 
tion grow much taller and upright, than 
where one ſingle Tree can have Benefit of 
making collateral Branches. 

It is neceſſary that every Tree ſhould grow 
upright or perpendicular to the Horizon, for 


the more eaſy Support of it ſelf; for were 


Trees to incline naturally more to one Point 


than another, the Winds would more readily 


over-ſet them; or where Trees were fully 


furniſh'd in the Crown or Head with collate- 


ral Branches, their Weight would contribute 
by Degrees to draw the Roots on one Side 
out of the Ground ; but eſpecially when ſuch 
Branches are loaded with Fruit, we frequent- 
ly find the Neceſſity of Propping them, as 
may be obſerv'd in many Orchards. We may 
indeed remark, that almoſt every Stem and e- 
very Root are form'd in a bending Manner 
under Ground, and yet all theſe Stems be- 
come ſtrait and upright when they get a- 
bove Ground, and meet the Air; and moſt 
Roots run as directly downward, and ſhun 
the Air as much as poſſible. 

As Proofs of this Intent in Nature, for the 
upright Growth of Plants, we may obſerve 
that ſome, which make their firſt Shoots hori- 
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zontally from a Wall, or the Side of a ſharp 
Bank, turn up their Points or extreme Branch- 
es to the Air, as ſoon as they have taken fait 
Hold with their Roots: The Marricaria, 
Parietaria, and Antirrhinum, are ſo many 
Examples. At firſt, indeed, when their Stems 


are tender, their own Weight bends them to- 


wards the Earth; but, in Time, as they be- 
come ſtronger, altho the Weight of the 
Heads of thoſe: Plants is then much greater, 
they turn their Shoots upwards, and. at length 
grow upright almoſt parallel with the Wall. 

We may further remark: how much this In- 
tent of Nature is evidenced in the Growth 
of Peaſe, Cucumbers, and ſuch like Plants; 
as ſoon as they meet the Air they grow erect, 
till they attain the Height of ſix or eight 
Inches; and then wanting Strength to ſupport 
their upright Intentions, recline, and by gen- 
tle Degrees reach the Ground: But Nature in 
this Caſe gives them Means of Support, and 
to continue their perpendicular Vegetation, 
by Claſpers or Tendrils; and if they have 
the Opportunity of catching hold of any 
Tree ot Pole near them, they would ſtill pro- 
ceed in the firſt Rules of natural Growth. 
But it is not worth while to give this As- 
ſiſtance to every Pea we ſet; we have Expe- 
riments enough in every Field, of their innate 
Deſign of pointing their Branches upwards, 
when they have reſted themſelves upon the 
Earth, ſufficiently to ſupport this ſecond At- 
tempt. | 

The Cucumber I find brings much fairer 
Fruit, if it has the Advantage of climbing; 
and this Plant is not N. ſuch Help, ſor 
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if it is treated in that Manner, tis grateſul e- 
nough to reward our Care with a valuable 
Crop. ein | ES - | J 
There is yet one more Obſervation which 
I/ ehink may be neceſſary to ſupport my Argu- 
ment; and is what I find conſtant in all Trees 
thatubave ſuffer d by rude Winds, or have 
been blown down. Monſieur Dodart, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, tells us, 


that one Day, coming from Meudon, the 


Dauphin's Palace, thro' the Park, to Chaville, 
he obſerv'd on the Declenſion of the Hill 
ſeveral young Pine Trees, which had been 
blown down by Storms at different Places; 
he remark d that tho the Fall of thoſe Trees 
were very different with Regard to the De- 
clenſion of the Hill, yet the extreme Branch- 
es (which had been the Leaders of the Stems 
when the Trees were growing) retock their 
natural perpendiculat Growth, and turn'd up- 
wards, in ſuch a Manner as to form ſharp 
Angles, which lopen'd more or leſs, as the fall- 
en Stems on the: ſeveral Declenſions of the 
Hill directed them to be upright: And he ob- 
ſerves like wiſr : that even the collateral Branch- 
eb of Trees partab e ſo far of the ' firſt Deſign 
of the Mother Stem, that whenever they are 
tncommoded in their firſt Deſign of Growth, 
dhey tend upwards; but this laſt Obſervation 
pf: Monfieur Dodart's I have not remark'd, 

Tou will pardon me, good Sir, for trou- 


bling you with a Letter of this-Length ; but 


as I find your Mind is bent upon a Putchaſe 
of: ſuch Lands as are fot the moſt part Moun- 
tainous, I thought it my Duty to give you 
ſuch Hints as might remind you of the ne- 

ceſſary 
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ns 
veſſary Precautions to be taken before you 
came to the full Agreement, viz. 

That Hills, in their Meaſure, contain only 
as much profitable Land as the Plan or Plat 
of Ground they ſtand upon and as 2 proot 
of. that, 

All Vegetables or Plants have an ere 
Method of Growth. In my next, I ſhall di- 
rect you the bell : can, how to umprove the 
Land. | ol 
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To Mr. R. 8. concerning 

ment of Hub- Gu ye 2 75 pl 
of bis Obſervations of the 
dtrata or Beds of Earth. © 


SIA N 
TI Ak ies be 1 "oY 45 by 
anſwer tlie K fed Part of your Letter, 
which relates to the Improvement of Heath: 
Land; the Remarks you have made on 
the ſeveral Beds of Earth, and the Specimens 
= ſent me of them, has given me ſome 
oughts, which, I hope, ns, be of Ser- 
vice to you in Husbandry. a 
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In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to make 


the proper Diſtinctions between the Hill and 
the Low Grounds; for the Vale has not only 
the Advantage in Meaſure, which I have al- 
ready mention d in the foregoing Letter, but 


has alſo the Benefit of Shelter, by Means of 


the Hills about it. A noble Lord lately told 
me, that when the Froſt had deſtroy'd all the 
forward Beans and Peaſe on the Plains and 
Hills, that in a Valley in Sſex they remain- 
ed unhurt: But this might happen as well 
by means of the Sea-Air, which prevents the 
Ravage of Froſts, as the Hills ſheltering them 
from cutting Winds. In Dorſetſhire, Devou- 
Hire, and other Places near the Sea, I have 
often remark'd, how much Plants were bene; 
tired by the Influence of the Vapour ariſing 
from the neighbouring Sea ; but chiefly thoſe 
which were of the lower Race, which are 

roperly call'd Herbs. In theſe Parts I ob- 
196.4 that where the Hills ſhelter ſuch Herbs 
from the North and Eaſt Winds, thoſe 
Herbs come much more forward than where 
they have only the Advantage of Sea- 
Air. 

But we may remark moreover , that the 
Vallies, even in the Inland Counties, are not 
ſo much over-ruled by Froſts, as the Hills. 
I remember about Two Years ago, as I was 
travelling to Oxford in December, I found a ſe- 
vere Froſt and Snow upon Stoken Church Hill, 
but in the Bottom there was very little Sign 
of hard Weather; and about the City of Ox- 
ferd the Ground was ſo open, that ſome 
People were then removing Trees. I could 
produce many more Inſtances of the like Na- 

tuxe, 


Cay): 


ture, would they not take up too much room 
in this Place; however, you may be certain 
ww; this, that all Plants which are of the Under 
Race, and are uſually ſown or planted in the 
Winter, are much more ſafe from Injury of 
Weather in the Vallies and Low Grounds 
than on the Hills. 
The Appenine Hills, which ſeem to rival 
the Alps in their Height, are not without their 
valuable Produce; even on their North Side, 
they bring a ſort of Wheat and Rye, which 
the People thereabouts ſow in March, and af- 
fords them plentiful Crops : But I ſuppoſe 
theſe kinds of Grain would not ſtand the 
Winter in that cold Situation. ' However, 
that we may try what can be done in Eng- 
land with this Corn, I have communicated 
ſome of each ſort to ſeyeral curious Gentle- 
men in the moſt hilly Countries in England 
to make Trials with, but have not yet heard 
what Succeſs they have had: However, I 
am of Opinion, they will not be diſappoint- 
ed; eſpecially, becauſe the Farmers about this 
ſide of the Appenines have very little Oppor« 
tunity of aſſiſting their Ground with Dung, or 
indeed any other Manure, unleſs by mixing 
one Soil with another. 

The curious Mr. Laurexce, to whom we 
have been oblig'd for ſome very inſtructive 
Pieces relating to Gardening, has put us up- 
on the Uſe of untry'd Earth, to help ſuch 
Lands as have been worn out. And up- 
on the foor of his excellent Experiments 
in that Way, I have choſen to mix 
the light Soils with the tiff ones; ſup- 
poſing, that the ſandy Soils will oP the 

arts 
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Parts of the ſtronger Lands, and that Clays 


or ſuch as are cloſe, and the Country Farmers 
call fat Land, will help to nouriſh and en- 
rich the Sand, which of it ſelf is too light to 
hold ſufficient Moiſture for the Support of 
Vegetation, or the Growth of Plants. In the 
Land you have choſen, you have fortunately 
a Bed of Marle to enrich the Sands, either 
on your Hills or Low Grounds. But this 
need only be uſed in caſe you deſign to pro- 
ceed in the common Way, to turn up your 
Land for Corn, or ſuch like: for even the 
Ground, which is now Heath on the Hills, 
may be render d advantageous, by burning 
and ploughing it a ſufficient Depth, and a- 
dapting thoſe Plants to it which Nature at 
firſt deſign d for ſandy Land. For tis certain, 
there is not in Nature any kind of Soil, 
which has not its proper Plant to grow in it, 
as appointed by the firſt great Author of 
all Things. \ | 1 

The Plants which I find will proſper upon 
Sand of this Find, (i. e.) the Black ſort, which 
is your upper Stratum, are Firs, Pines and 
Pinaſters of all forts; but the white Sand 
underneathto be mixed with it, will be of 


good uſe for Aſhand Hazle, which yet will 


thrive much better if they are ſown upon the 
Spot than to be tranſplanted ; for whatever is 
removed from or to ſuch light Land as yours 
1s, muſt be conſtantly water'd to keep them 
alive, and the Expence will be more than they 
will be worth in many Years; beſides, a freſh 
Plantation of ſuch Trees as would be necef- 
ſary for you to put into a Wood, would run 


ro 


away with a good Sum for Props or Stakes 


ſend you a particular Account of 


(493 


to ſupport them, and after all, a ſeedling 


Nurſery would be certain, and keep it ſelt, 
without Hazard, and in gradual Time re- 
ward your Patience with ſure Profit; but a 
more particular Direction for the forming ſuch 
a Plantation, I ſhall give on ſome other Oc- 
caſion. In the mean Time, I cannot help re- 
commending, even on the Sides of ſuch Hills 
the ſowing of the ſmalleſt, or as ſome call 
'em, the ſhorteſt dwarf Peaſe, which may 
be put in the Ground the Beginning of April, 
and when they happen to lie expos'd to the 
South Sun I have known 'em bring good 
Plenty of Fruit; but they are at preſent ſo 
ſcarce that I do not know any Seedſman that 
has them to diſpoſe of in great Quantities 
but Mr. Watts at Kenſington. I rather chuſe 
this Pea than any other, becauſe it takes up 
very little Room, and yet will bring as many 
Pods as the larger Kinds; and beſides it agrees 
with this light Soil, requiring much leſs Nou- 
riſhment than the other Kinds, which run 
too much into Haulm. 75 1 

When this Crop comes off, the ſame Ground, 
without Amendment, will Nang excellent 
Turneps, much ſweeter than thoſe which 
grow in a heavier Land. | | 

Liquoriſh is likewiſe a very profitable Crop 


in Ground of this ſandy Nature; but in the 


lower Grounds Hops will turn to extraoxdi- 
nary Advantage, if they are well manag d, 
as they are about Farnham, where the Soil is 
of a black ſandy Kind; but in Time 1 molt 
the Me- 


thods us d in the Hop Grounds both in Hamp- 
Hire and Kent, which are the moſt 1. 
THE: = un- 
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Countries in the World for the Production of 
that valuable Commodity. ml” .”! 
Till I have an Opportunity of being more 
particular on theſe Heads, I ſhall only add, 
that in ſuch a Soil as we find in your lower 
Grounds, I have ſeen Oaks, Elms, Walnuts, 
and Firr-Trees, grow very vigorouſly, which 
may ſerve to dire& you in the Culture of 
thoſe Grounds you deſign for Wood. 


Fam, SIR, 
Tours, &c. 


R. B. 


In the foregoing Letters we may remark in 
general what is neceſſary to be obſervd by 
thoſe, who would either purchaſe or improve 
Heath Grbund, of which Sort we have a very 
large Quantity now in Exgland, which turns 
to little or no Profit; I ſhall therefore, in the 
ſucceeding Sheets, give my Readers ſome par- 
ticular Examples of the Succeſs which ſome 
ingenious Gentlemen have met 'm ſeveral At- 
tempts they have made to improve this Sort 
of Land; that as much as poflible every | 
Thing mention'd in. theſe Papers, may be con- 
firm'd by Example. 2 

1 * have added how advantageous it 
would be, in Ground of this Nature, to ſet 

apart ſome of the Mountainous for a War- 

ren, altho' ſome Men might object that the 

Rabbets would deſtroy the tender, or even 

the grown Crops in the lower Ground ; but 

I am well aſſurd that where thoſe Animals 
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can meet with ſuch juicy and ſucculent Herbs, 
as are frequent enough in low Grounds, they 
will rather do the Office of Weeders, than 
Deſtroyers ; but ſhould they R to feed 
t 


ſometimes upon the ſown Crops, the Damage 
done by them would be recompenc'd more 
than ten Fold, as I ſhall endeavour to prove 
from ſome Warren Accounts, which I deſign 
to publiſh in another Part of this Work. In 
the mean while we may be aflurd, ſandy 
Hills, which lie dry without Springs, afford 
us the beſt taſted Rabbets, free from Diſtem- 
pers; and an Acre of ſuch Ground will main- 
tain and yield us more in Number, annually, 
than near double the Quantity of low Ground, 
where Rabbets are for the moſt Part over-fed, 
gain unwhole ſome rank Fleſh, and are ſubject 


to be deſtroy d by the Rot: For tis with theſe 


Creatures as with Sheep, ſuch as have the 
Opportunity of ſeeding in rich Paſture, and 
grow large and fat, are never ſo ſweet in 
their F 15 as the ſmalleſt Sort, which feed 
npon Downs where the Bite is ſnort: Some, 
indeed, tell us that the agreeable Flavour of 
the Down Mutton is owing to the wild Thyme, 
which thoſe Creatures eat in great Quantity 
on thoſe high Lands; but I am of Opinion 
this is a Miſtake, for I have often offer'd 
that Herb to Sheep, and they as conſtantly 
refus d it. 

I remember once, obſerving to a Farmer 
about Saliſbury Plain, how much the Ground 
there might be improvd. by Tillage and 
Plantations, he told me very gravely, that as 
long as the Ground would - bear Sheep, it 
yielded its full Value ; and that the Change 

D 2 I would 


I would promote would be expenſive and 


precarious: beſides, ſays he, we have now 
immediate Profit either for Wool, Lambs, or 
full grown Sheep, which brings us ready Mo- 
ney every Day; and, as he obſery'd, em- 

loy'd the Poor of ſeveral Countries therea- 
4h This, without doubt, muſt be allow- 
ed; but it is apparent from many Inſtances 
that Part of the Land there might yet be 
1mprov'd, as I endeavour to direct; for what- 
ever Parts were lay'd up for Corn, might 
yield that Crop, and yet furniſh ſome Proven- 
der for the Sheep, in the Winter, to ſave 
Hay, ſuch as Turneps, &c. and an Acre then 
would be equal to the Expence of as much 
Hay as would grow upon four Acres; but 
I find lately ſome Gentlemen about Sali/Cury 
have come into my Method, they have be- 
gan to turn up Land for Corn, Peaſe, Tur- 
ners, and ſuch like, and have diſpoſed ſome 
Grounds for Timber and Fireing, both which 
are much wanted about that City; but the 
latter eſpecially is ſo ſcarce, that ſome of the 
Inhabitants have told me, their Coals and 
Wood, for Fireing, were brought from Places 
Eight and Twelve Miles diſtant; but I ſhall 
have Opportunities of noting many remarka- 


ble Particulars relating to the Improvement 


of the Lands in this Connty, at ſome other 


Time, when I treat of chalky Grounds, and 
the feeding 


Month being chiefly deſignd as an introdu- 
ctory Diſcourſe to the following Monthly Ob- 
ſervations. But there may ariſe ſome Doubts 
concerning what I have ſaid before of hilly 
Ground, where I have made it to yield en- 
0 | == ly \ 
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ly one half Part as much Profit, with Re- 


gard to Vegetables and Buildings, as the plain 
Land; but in the Caſe of ſtocking a Hill 
with Rabbets it is otherwiſe, they have chiefly 
their Abode under Ground, and, according to 
the Depth and Variety of Turnings they 
poſſeſs, may inhabit perhaps the Space of 
Three or Four Surfaces, which beſides their 
prolifick Quality, bring ſuddain Profit : In- 
deed we muſt ſuppoſe, that the more Rabbets 
are in a Warren, ſo much the more Food they 
require ; but then we find that they onl 

prey upon ſuch common Weeds as one would 


chuſe to deſtroy in other Caſes, if they are 
left to their Choice; and tis likewiſe obſer- 


vable, that when they have hilly Ground 
to make their Beds or Burrows in, they rare- 
ly ſpoil the low Lands or Plains. 
Ik this be allowd, I am next to obſerve 
that the Profit ' ariſing from every Acre on the 
Sides of the Hill, by this Means, will amount 
to more than it would do if Plants could 
grow there obliquely like the Thorns or Spines 
on the Body of an Hedgehog ; but I think 
I have already provd that Plants muſt gro 
upright. | 
While I am upon this Head I ſhall take 
Notice of ſomething extraordinary relatin 
to a Warren, as it was contriv'd and practis 
by the late Lady Bellaſis at Kenſington; her 
Ladyſhip, among many other Curioſities which 
were cultivated in her Gardens, and Volaries, 
diſpos'd one Part for the breeding and feed- 
ing of Rabbets, in ſuch a Manner, as that, 
by a conſtant Supply of nouriſhing Food, ſhe 
might draw at any Time of the Year a ſuf⸗ 
AN ficient 
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ficient Quantity to oblige . her Friends, and 
ſerve her Table; but to prevent the. unſa- 
voury Taſte which generally attends the Fleſh of ( 
of tame Rabbets, conſulted as much as poſ- to P! 
ſible the Nature of the wild Sort, how much I} . 
the open Air was beneficial to them, for this wiſe 
End ſhe wall'd in a large ſquare Place, and ande 
paved it at the Bottom, but in ſome Parts Very 
had large Heaps of Earth, ramd hard, and 00d 
turf'd, for them to burrow in; but this, which In 
was her firſt Attempt, fail'd, by frequently ſion 

falling in upon 'the Rabbets : This however 
gave her no Diſcouragement; ſhe had a Ter- 2. Fs 
raſs built with Arches, and fill'd with Earth, Plan 
leaving proper Places for the Rabbets to go with 
in and out; but ſtill there were many Incon-enric 
veniencies, as the falling in of the Earth, and be re 
the Males deſtroying the young ones, beſides Poul 
the Difficulty of taking them when they were 
wanted; but at Length concluded to build Bene: 
diſtin& Cells for every Female, ſo order d 197: 

that they might hide themſelves at Pleaſure, Filh, 
or take the Liberty of the enclosd Ground be n 
when they thought fit; theſe Cells were co- | them 
ver d with Boards, lying Penthouſe-wiſe, made 
to open at Diſcretion, for the better catching ef fo 


the Rabbets, and prevent the deſtroying of In 
the Does that had young ones: Over the En- PR 
trance of every Cell was a Trap-Door, either Carp, 
for keeping them in or out; at the South | 8 7 
End was a cover'd Place where a Couple of de b 
Buck Rabbets were chain'd for the Service there 
of the Does, and, according to the Warreners Fo 15 
Rule, were enough for Twenty Five Couple A 


of Females: In this Place was their Food, ſtock 
which was chiefly the Refuſe of the . 
with 
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with ſome Bran and Oats, and large Blocks 
of Chalk Stone, which they frequently eat 
to prevent the Rot. ern 

The Pavement or Floor was lay d ſlope- 
wiſe for the better carrying off the Water, 
and Conveniency of cleaning, which was done 
very often, and contributed greatly to the 
good Thriving of the Rabbets. 

In this Work I ſhall likewiſe have Occa- 
ſion to mention the Uſe and Improvement 
of Poultry, and ſome Sorts of Cattle, about 
a Farm; for it is not only the making of 
Plantations, or the tilling or ſowing of Land 
with proper Crops of Plants, or Grain, which 
enriches an Eftate, there is great Profit to 
be reap'd by grazing and feeding Cattle and 
Poultry; and without they are rightly under- 
ſtood, a Farmer may loſe a great Part of thoſe 
Benefits which the judicious Huſbandmen en- 


joy. Nor indeed is the Knowledge of Pond- 


Fiſh, and the Method of improving them, to 


be neglected: They carry their Value with 
them, even tho' ſuch Ponds lie near the Sea; 


I have often heard Gentlemen regret the Want 
of ſuch Conveniences. | 4 
In ſome Places I know it has been thought 
impoſſible ever to ftock their Ponds with 
Carp, Pike, Tench, or ſuch like, becauſe there 
were not any of thoſe Fiſh near enough to 
be brought alive to the Places defir'd ; but 
there is no Difficulty in ſach Caſe, if we 
can but get a good Quantity of the Spawn of 
thoſe Fiſh, they may be tranſported for ſe- 
veral Days Journey in Barrels of Water, and 
ſtock our Ponds if the Spawn has a due Quan- 
tity 
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tity of Air while it is in the Barrels: I re- of 2 
member an. Inſtance of it, where a Gentle- Brat 
man of my Acquaintance had long deſir d to Perf 
ſtore his Pond with Tench, he try'd in vain ſtor” 
to bring them a Day's Journey alive; but van 
at length he was advisd to provide a large 1 
Quantity of Spawn of thoſe Fiſh, and ſend it thou 
into the Country thus barrelld up, which he few 
did much to his Satisfaction; for, in a ſhort beca 
Time, he had ſo great a Quantity hatch'd in 
his Ponds, that he was capable of ſupplyin 
all his Neighbours ; beſides, there is this Ad- 
vantage in ſtoring Ponds by Spawn, that the 
Fiſh become natural to the Water, and thrive 
in it much more than if they had been accu- 
ſtomd to a Water of another Sort. 25 
I have alſo known that ſome Gentlemen 
have had Curiofity enough to tranſport the 
Eggs of extraordinary Land and Water Fowl 
fome Hundred Miles, and thereby ſtock d their 
Eftates with Varieties of Game; but in ſuch 
a Caſe we muſt always have Regard to the 
Nature of the Fowl, that ſuch as are of the 
Water Race, are hatch'd and brought up un- 
der thoſe Kinds as love the Waters, ſuch as 
Ducks, Geeſe, &c. and Pheaſants, if poſſible, 
to be hatch'd rather under Turkeys, than Hens 
of common Poultry, for the Food of Pheaſants 
is much nearer that of the Turkey than of the 
common Hen, and the Time of Incubation is 
the ſame with the Turkey. | 
Of Water Fowls I find the greateſt Varie- 
ty about the Fern Iſlands near the Coaſt of 
Northumberland , and by the Sea Side in 
North-Wales ; for the firſt, one of my Ac« 
quaintance has more than once receiv Eggs 
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of above 8 different Kinds, box d up in 
Bran, which he hatch'd, and brought to that 
Perfection, that his Pools are now plentifully 
ſtor d with them, altho' they have not the Ad- 
vantage of Salt Water. 

The Breeding of Pheaſants is generally 
thought to be ſo difficult and expenſive, that 
few will undertake it, which perhaps may be, 
becauſe the common Method, preſcrib'd for 
breeding this Sort of Fowl, is ſo unnatural to 
them, that we ſeldom have more than one 
fourth Part of the young ones come to good; 
and yet I find tis ſtill practis d in ſome fa- 
mous Pheaſantries, where the Expence a- 
mounts to much more than the Value of the 
Fowls that are produc'd: But in this, as well 
as other Things, we find that the more we 
ſwerve from Nature's Rules, we are more di- 
ſtant from Truth, and Profit; and too fre- 
quently we find Men involvd in Error, 
when they prefer Art to Nature. It is ob- 
ſerv d by Men of Judgment, that the moſt 
uſeful Diſcoveries were 1n Nature before the 
were diſcoverd, and that no Art is j 
whoſe Foundation is not natural: One In- 
ſtance of this may be pretty well explaind 
by what I have obſervd in the breeding of 
Pheaſants about my own Houſe: I bought 
a good Number, with a Receipt for their 
Management, according to Art, viz. that 
they ſhould be fed with Paſte, made with 
Pollard, Milk, and a common Hen's Egg, 
which, as I was told, would make them lay 
plentifully; now, whether by this Means, 
or according to the Nature of Fowls, which 
have their Eggs 3 taken away, they 

4 were 
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were prompted to lay more Eggs than natu- 
ral, I know not, but every Hen brought me 
thirty at leaſt; fo that F had always Eggs 
enough from every Pheaſant, to ſet under two 
Hens of the common Poultry; however with 
all the Care I could take, I had not a fourth 
Part of the Eggs came to the Perfection I 
deſir d, till one of my Hen Pheaſants, b. 

Accident, got abroad, and ſtole her Neſt, 
which ſhe kept undiſcover d, till ſhe brought 


out fifteen young ones, that I ſuffer d to run 


with her two or three Days without Con- 
troul; but I was ignorant enough then to 
imagine, I could contribute to their Welfare, 
by retrenching their Liberty, and giving them 
rieher Diet than they naturally fed upon, 
beſides my preſerving them from Vermin: 1 
therefore took the Hen and her Young;- at 
Rooſting- Time, and put them in a Place of 
Shelter, but the Morning following, I found 
my Miſtake, the Hen had deſtroyd every 
one, by wounding them in the Head with 
her Beak. From hence I learnt how neceſſa- 
ry it is to treat all created Bodies in the 
Way moſt natural to them; and T have found 
ſince by Experience, that where pinnion'd' 
Pheaſants have had due Liberty allow'd them, 
and not more than one Cock to ſeven Hens; 
they have brought their Young to Perfection 
for a trifling Expence; but the common Way 
preſcrib'd, has Ney the ſame ill Share of 
Fortune is een 105 
When I ſhall come to be more particular 
in ſuch Points of uſeful Knowledge, as relate 
to Husbandry and Improvement of Eſtates, 
I ſhall endeavour to do Juſtice to that _ 

rable 
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rable Work of Capt. Perry's at Dagenham-Breach 
in 'Eſex, the Topping of which was ſo long 
attempted in vain, till his extenſive Genius 
gave him the Glory of finiſhing it in the 
greateſt Perfection; and then, from ſome Ex- 
amples of low Grounds, which have been 
overflow'd in other Parts of the Kingdom, I 
ſhall give ſuch Hints as I am able to draw 
for the Improvement of this great Tract of 
Ground, when it becomes fit for Cultiva- 


tion. 10 | | | 
To this, I ſhall add the Deſcriptions of ſome 
Engines, contriv'd and invented by Mr. Har- 
ding, near the Water-vide in Southwark, for drain- 
ing of Lands, which ſhew him a great Maſter 
in uſeful Science, eſpecially in Mechanicks, 
where he has the Advantage of excelling 
moſt Men in Europe, | | 
There is one Thing more which requires 
our Obſervation, and demands our Study, 


relating to the Uſe of Water, where the 


Ground about it is upon a Flat; where this 
happens to be under Government, ſo as to 
be confin d within proper Bounds, it will turn 
to extraordinary Advantage to the Proprie- 
tor. A Caſe of this Nature is now border- 
ing upon an Eſtate of the preſent Earl of 
arwick, which lies between Kenſington and 
Hammerſmith ; where we find a Common- 
ſewer, reaching from the Thames as far as the 
Oxford Road near Acton, and croſſing the 
great Road from London to the Weſt of Eng- 
land; all the Land on one Side is belong- 
ing to his Lordſhip. This Shore has been 
made Navigable for near a Mile in Length, 
by private Hands; = was his te > 
2 It- 
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diſpoſed to continue it in the ſame Manner 
to its Extremity, there is no Doubt but his 


Lands would extremely improvd, and 
probably be enrich d by Buildings, and at 
the ſame Time, ſave the Wear of the Roads, 
and turn to the Farmers Profit ; who might 
with the Benefit of Water-Carriage, ſupply 
their adjacent Farms with Neceſſaries at chea 

| Rates, and tranſport their Crops to the be 

Markets with Eaſe: and with Safety; but 
eſpecially if they conſiſt of ſoft Fruits, as 
Strawberries, Cherries, or other Kinds of ten- 
der Garden-Stuff, which is chiefly the Study 
of the Huſbandmen thereabouts: We might 
add ſtill the Advantage wh:.h might ariſe 
by bringing Coals and other cumberſome 
Commodities by Water, to the Inland Parts, 
which would ſave the Expence of Horſe-fleſh ; 
but I ſhall conſider this more fully, when I 
come to treat of the Uſe of ſome Rivers 
which lately have been made Navigable. 
Nor in the Courſe of this Work will there 
be omitted thoſe Methods which have been 
uſed in the compiling the moſt curious Wa- 
ter-works, whether in the Structure of Cal. 
cades, Jet d eaux, or other uſeful and orna- 
mental Inventions, depending upon the Laws 
of Hydroſtatics; but eſpecially of thoſe Ma- 
chines, which are the leaſt crowded with art- 
ful Devices in their Conſtruction, and conſe- 
quently are the leaſt ſubject to Repairs; for 
Nature in herſelf is ſimple, conſtant and la- 
ſting, and therefore the more ſimple any Piece 
of Machinery is, ſo much the more it is durable 


and uſeful.  * 
* The 
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The Situation indeed of ſome Places diſpoſci 
them ſo naturally to theſe uſeful Ornaments, 
that the Artiſt has no more to do than barely 
to contrive the neareſt Way of making a Com- 
munication between one Part and the other ; 
ſo that there may he a ſtrict Correſpondence 
between all the Parts, to afford the moſt beau- 
tiful and uſeful Caſcades, 

We have an Inſtance of this Kind at Mam- 
bead, the Seat of Thomas Balle, Eſq; in the 
County of Devon, which, beſides all the natu- 
ral Ornaments, which can be imagin'd or de- 
ſir d to render an Eſtate beautiful, has the Ad- 
vantage of ſome Springs, lying ſeveral hundred 
Yards above the Houſe and Gardens, upon ſo 
high an Hill, that I have been told by the 
Country People, tis the firſt Engliſh Land which 
the Sailors diſcover in their Way Home from 
the Bay of Biſcay. 

On the Edge of this extraordinary Hill, the 
curious Gentleman beforemention'd, has di- 
rected the clearing and opening of two or 
three Springs which afford Water enough in 
the dryeſt Seaſon to furniſh large Reſervoirs 
from whence, after a Fall of many Yard 
the Water comes to a Level with the Top o 
another Hill, which is of the Figure of a Su- 
gar-Loaf, and whoſe Baſe exactly backs his 
Garden, and defends it from North and Eaſt 
Winds: On the Top of this ſecond Hill, is 
Room enough to make a Baſon capable of 
containing more than one hundred thouſand 
Tun of Water, ſo that there may be a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity to furniſh a Caſcade, for eight 
or ten Hours every Day; the Height of 
this Hill is upwards of one hundred Yards 


Per: 
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licular; which made me adviſe ra- 
ther to have the Water fall in Cataracts of 
about twenty-five Foot a- piece, than to ſlide 
ently over Steps; each Cataract to be at 
eaſt fifteen Foot wide towards the Top, and 
to ſpread in Sheets about forty Foot at the 
Bottom; for about the Middle of this Hill, 
there is the Command of two powerful Springs, 
which · flow perpetually, and may ſtrengthen 
the Body of Water which comes from the 
Top, ſo as to play three Times as much as 
the upper Reſervoirs can do; beſides, if tha 
upper Reſervoirs ſhould: want Water, the ſe- 
cond of themſelves would give a good Ap- 
ance. ; | 5 f 9300162161 
Jo this, we may add, that the Hill I ſpeak 
of is cloathd with well-grown Timber - Trees 
of moſt Kinds, and border'd at the Bottom 
next the Garden, with a Gallery of tall Elms, 
cut (as the Gardeners term it) Fan- Faſhion; 
thus we may ſay the Beauty of this Hill is ra- 
ther beholden to Nature, than the Study and 
Labour of an Artiſt ; and yet there is no Fi- 
gure which one would ſooner covet in this Way, 
han a Cone or Pyramid, to ſhew us a compleat 
Pillar of Water in-Caſcade. ---;;. 127 55 
„But as much as this is beautiful and agree- 
able, for a little Expence, it carries an extraor . 
dinary Benefit along with it, i. e. its Uſe in 
watering the better Part of the Eſtate at Pleas 
fare, which, in ſome Seaſons, will prove very 
advantageous, for Graſs-Ground eſpecially , for 
in the Deſign of this Caſcade, it is ſo con- 
triv'd, that every ſingle Sheet or Cataract of 
Water is to fall into a Receiver as may hold 


a large 
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a large Quantity of Water, which may, by a 
ſonal . — be let into a Channel har — 
to the upper Part of ſome Field or Orchard, 
ſo as to refreſh the whole; for the Grounds as 
well Fields as others, which are within the 
Reach of this Benefit, lie gradually ſloping, in 
ſuch a Manner, as that every Part of his Or- 
chard and Gardens may partake! of the Ad- 
vantage of theſe Water-works, which, for t 8 
moſt part, may be made to fall in finer Caſ- 
_ than are commonly to be found in Exg- 
While Tam conſidering this Eſtate, I cannot 
help obſerving two or three Things uncommon 
enough; firſt, that the ſuperficial Stratum of 
Earth is ſeldom more than nine Inches, before 
we meet with a red Rock, which, while it is 
under Ground, is very hard; but it is ob- 
ſerv'd in ſome Buildings which were made of 
it, about forty Years ago, the Air has occa : 
ſiom d it to molder and fall to Pieces, and yet 
the Eſtate is Feen; ſupply'd with valu- 
able Timber ef all Sorts; planted for the moſt 
part by Sir Peter Balle, Grandfather to the pre- 
ſent Poſſeſior. nne 
' Secondly, That notwithſtanding this 'Shal- 
lowneſs of good Soil, the ever-green Oak 
thrives there ſo well, that the oldeſt of them 
have not been planted (as Fam inform d) 
more than 'forty Years ; the Diameter of the 
Trunks meaſure above a Foot; but indeed few 
of theſe grow ſo upright as one would wiſh, 
xcept one of them, which (perhaps came 
om Seed in the Place where it ſtands) is 
about: fifty Foot high, with a ſtrait taper 
Stem without a Knot. I remember to 1 
een 
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ſeen ſome Hogſheads made of the Wood of 
' theſe Trees, when I was laſt in Devonſhire, 
and brought ſome of it with me to Town; 


the Grain of it is like the fineſt Wainſcot, but 


it is ſo very hard to work, that I 3 
whether we have any harder Wood of Engliſþ 
Growth, unleſs it be Box; and I am inform'd 
that the Cooper, who made the Veſſels I have 
mention'd, had almoſt double the Trouble in 
intting and working this Wood, than he uſual- 
ly had in working our common Engliſh Oak; 
but I doubt not 11 he was to follow the in- 
enious and uſeful Method, lately contriv d 
y Capt. Cumberland, for ſoftening and bend- 
ing of Planks, for the Uſe of Shipping, he 
would ſucceed much better. 

The Invention of the Captain's is founded 
upon ſo much natural Reaſon, that I think it 
but common Juſtice to publiſh it, that every 
one may bear a due Regard for the Author of 
ſuch an uſeful Contrivance ; and eſpecially, 
ſince it is no more a Secret than what is daily 
expos d to publick View in his Majeſty's Ship- 
Yards in the River Thames. 

The common Method of bending of Plank, 
by burning, is not only 22 and tedi- 
ous, but conſumes Part of the parenchymous 
and ſpungy Texture of the Plank; fo that 
the longitudinal Veſſels in the Wood, which 
render it tough and capable of bending, 
want that ay nor? Support on one Side, 
which Nature furniſhes it with; but in this 
new Way, there is nothing loſt, the Planks 
or Timbers ftill poſſeſs all the Force and 
Power which Nature at firſt gave them; the 
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Expence is much leſs, and the Labour inſig- 
nificant; for what in the common Caſe us d 
to take up as much Fire and Workmanſhip 
as amounted to near twice the Value of the 
Plank, is now brought ſo eaſily to the deſign'd 
End, that a Plank of four Inches thick can 
be brought to its Bow in a few Hours with 
very little Trouble. 

The Captain's Method is by ſweating the 
Plank in Sand, under which he keeps a mo- 
derate Fire, till the Juices of the Wood, 
which were at firſt fix d and ſtagnated, are 
become fluid or duly moiſten'd; when a 
Plank is thus prepar'd, it is taken out of the 
Sand, and brought to its Bow while it is 
warm, and will remain in the ſame Figure 
when it is once cold, without Binding or 
Reſtraint. 

But, f I come to take Notice of the 
Method us d for tranſplanting of a large Num- 
ber of ever - green Oaks, which were about 
thirty Foot high, and had ſtood in a Nurſery 
about twenty Years, without any Culture ; 
which I believe 1s the firſt, if not the only 
Attempt of this Kind, which has been pra- 
ctis d with Succeſs, and is purely owing to 
Mr. Balle's good Judgment. 

In the Year 1719, this Gentleman, early 
in the Spring, order'd theſe Trees to be ta- 
ken out of the Nurſery, with as much Earth 
about their Roots as poſſible, and to be con- 
vey'd, with Care, to the Top of an Hill of 
conſiderable Height, where he had Holes rea- 
dy prepar'd for them, and Banks riſing near 
a Foot above the Surface, conſiſting of the 
ſuperficial Earth TTX Ha Part, mix'd _ 

rc 
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red rocky Soil: The chief Things he regard- 
ed in this Plantation, was to ſee them ſet no 
deeper in the Ground than they were before; 
to po them well with Stakes, and give them 
Plenty of Water. The Trees thus planted 
were near a Hundred ; but leſt this new Expe- 
riment ſhould miſcarry, he counterplanted the 
Avenue with Engliſh Oaks, with the ſame Care; 
but the Effect was very different, for I did not 
obſerve above four of the Ilex or ever-green 
Oak that fail'd, and there was hardly ſo many 
of the Engliſþ Oak that livd; and I believe, 
in ſome Caſes, large Trees may be tranſplan- 
ted with much more Safety than ſmall on 

if due Care be taken in their Removal, tho 
indeed the Expence will be much greater ; but 
in ſome other Monthly Paper I ſhall give ſome 
particular Inſtances, when I have fully exa- 
min'd three or four Tryals that were made 
two Years ago. But, before I leave this Place, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve how much it is be- 
holden to Situation for a gentle and vegetative 
Air, by lying open to the South Sun, and 
within two Miles of the Sea, which at that 
Diſtance yields very great Advantges, by af- 
fording a due Proportion of its Vaponr to mix 
with the Land Air, even ſo as to keep off the 
Violence of Froſt ; for I ſuppoſe it is with 
Air as it is with Water, that the Salt Water 
of it ſelf does not freeze, bnt the Parts of 
the Sea, which are near enough, and capable 
of mixing with large Rivers of freſh Water, 
will freeze, more or leſs, as they mix with 
the freſh Water; ſo I ſuppoſe that the Va- 
pours ariſing from the ſalt Water, mixing 
themſelves, more or lefs, with the Vapours 


ariſing 
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ariſing from the Land, or freſh. Water, de- 
fend the Body of Air they mix with, in cer- 
tain Proportions, from the Rigour of the 
Froſt, As an Example of this, we find that 
in this Part of Devonſhire the Snow will ſel- 
dom lie upon the Ground above 24 Hours; 
in this happy Climate, therefore, I have ad- 
viſed the Planting of a Vineyard of early 
Grapes, on the Side of a rocky Hill, ſuch as 


the Morignon and thoſe Kinds, which ripen 


in the open Grounds in the North Part of 
France; for from what I can Judge of the 
Devonſhire Clime, the Air is more benevolent 
than in thoſe Parts of France which I have 
mention'd. But that we may yet better com- 
prehend how much the Temperature of the 
Air ought to be conſulted in the Culture of 
Vegetables, I ſhall inſert a Letter I receiv'd 


from a curious Gentleman, relating to ſome 
Obſervationson Soil and Air. 


To Mr. BRAD LEH V, F. R. S. 
SIR, 


8 we have often had Opportunities of 
{'\\. converſing about the Difference of Soils, 
and of the Temperature of Air, requir'd for 
the Production and Nouriſhment of Vegeta- 
bles, I here ſend you, as near as I can re- 
member, the Sum of our Arguments, with ſome 
Remarks I have made upon them. 

To begin then; you ſeem'd to be of Opi- 
nion that it was not the Soil or Earth it ſelf 
which afforded ſufficient Proviſion for the ſe. 
yeral Plants or Vegetables, but that there 

1 were 
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were reſiding in every Earth, ſome agreea- 
ble Juices to nouriſh Plants of difterent Kinds; 
and as thoſe Juices were more or -lefs abun- 
dant in that Earth, or had difterent Qualitaes, 
ſo the Vegetables planted. in it would be more 
or leſs vigorous: 'Thele Juices, : or Salts, you 
ſuppos'd were turniſh'd by the Air, and put 
in Action by the Sun; to prove which you 
refer d me to the following Experiment, ſaid 


to be Helmont's, related by Mr. Boyle, who 


ury'd two hundred: Pounds of Earth, and plan- 
ted a Willow of} five Pounds Weight in it, 
which he water'd with Rain, or diſtill'd Wa- 
ter; and to ſecure it from any other Earth 
getting in, he coverd it with a perforated 
Tinn Cover. Five Years after, weighing the 
Tree, with all the Leaves it had born in that 
Time, he found it to weigh one hundred ſix- 
ty nine Pound, three Ounces; but the Earth 
was only diminiſhd about two Qunces in its 
Weight. This Experiment I found, as you 
directed, in Mr, Derbam's Phyſ. Theol. p. 61. 
I have made ſome others of the ſame Kind, 
and find the Plant has little more Uſe of the 
Earth it ſtands in, than the keeping it fix'd 
and ſteady; but then, as Earths are more 
or leſs binding, the Salts or- Juices proper for 
Vegetation have leſs or more Liberty to act. 
From Experiments of this Kind one might 
come to a reaſonable Judgment how much a 
Tree increaſes in every Year of its Growth, 
and how much it improves in Value; but I 
ſhall leave that to be conſider d more particu- 
larly by your ſelf, only offering this Hint, 
that the Earth, aſter the Tree is drawn from 
it, muſt be wezgh'd in the ſame State it was in 

| when 
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when the Tree was planted in it: The faireſt 


Way I think is to make it as dry as poſſible, 


in an Oven, at both Times; this would like- 
wiſe lead us into many curious Speculations, 
as that the fine Body of the Air ſhould be- 
come denſe as Water in the Veſſels of the 
Tree, and from that State be fix'd; and be- 
come ſolid as the Wood of a Tree. I think it 
is almoſt demonſtrative, that the vegetable 
Nouriſhment is principally in the Air, from the 
foregoing Experiment; the two Ounces of Earth 
loſt, might perhaps remain on the Sides of the 
Caſe the Tree was planted in, or upon its 
Roots, or in the Weight of two hundred Pounds 
I think two Ounces may eaſily be loſt, un- 
leſs both the Scales and the Weigher are very 
exact; or in the baking or drying of the 
Earth, there might be two Ounces more of 
Moiſture found in that Quantity of Earth, 


one Time than another. 


Thus ſuppoſing tis Air which feeds and 
nouriſhes Plants, and from the Inftance you 
have given me of the Tree Sedum, which 


will take Root, and live, without Earth or 


Water, for ſeveral Vears; I come to conſider 
how much the different Changes and Altera- 
tions af Air work upon Vegetables. In the 
Example of a Piece of the Sedum Arbore- 
ſcens, hung up at Mr. Fairchild's, Hoxton, 
which you ſay ſhoots out its Roots when 
the Air thickens and tends to Rain ; this I 


have ſo far experienc'd, that I am perſwa- 


ded it is conſtantly ſo ; and I have try'd 
other Sedums, which proportionally do the 
ſame; but it is difficult to determine _ 
. ö 0 ther 
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cher the different Quantity of Moiſture, con- 
tain'd in each of the Kinds of them, may 
not, upon one certain Temperature of Air, 
be diſpos d to exert it ſelf to the utmoſt of 
its Power in each reſpective Plant; or whe- 
ther, according to the different Textures of 
the ſeveral Plants, every one is not empow- 
erd in its own Way to receive a certain Im- 
pulſe, or diſtin& nouriſhing Quality from the 
Air, which the reſt cannot equally ſhare of, 
In ſome Converſation I have had with you, I 
remember you was of Opinion, that the Veſ- 
fels of each diſtin& Plant were different from 
thoſe in the others, and that thoſe Veſlels 
were in every Plant capable of filtring the 
Juices they receiyd from the Air or Earth, 
in ſuch a Manner as to alter their Parts, and 
vary their firſt Powers : To which you offer'd 
me as Examples; firſt, that twas poſſible to 
make Plants live in almoſt any Air or Soil, 
provided the Air it ſelf was not too much 
pent up or ſtagnated ; from whence I ſuppoſe 
that all Bodies of Earth are more or leſs capa- 
ble of imbibing the fluent Air, and of at- 
tracting ſuch Salts as either the Air can give, 
or the Earth is capable of receiving ; when 
theſe Salts (however they come into the Earth) 
are lodg'd in Groſs, or in a Body, the dif- 
ferent Strainers = 2 of — * — Plants 
wing upon that Spot of Earth, thus im 

nated with Salts, alter thoſe Salts or Juices 
according to the ſeveral Figures or Dimenſi- 
ons of their Strainers; ſo that one Plant varies 
in Taſte and Smell from others, tho' all draw 
their Nouriſhment from the ſame Stock lodg- 
ed in the Earth. But I remember you remark d 

farther, 
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farther, that Earths themſelves being of difs 
ferent Kinds, ſome Sorts could not take in ſo 
many of the nouriſhing Parts of the Air as 
others, and therefore the ſame Sort of Plant 
could not grow in every Soil with the like 
Vigour; that is, becauſe every Sort of Earth 
has not the fame Fund of Salts, or elfe that 
every Earth is not equally capable of diſtri- 
buting to the Plants growing in it the Salts 
it contains, with the ſame Freedom. Again, 
your Inſtance that Thyme and other Aroma- 
ticks being planted near an Abricot Tree, 
would deſtroy that Tree, helps to confirm 
that every Plant does not draw exactly the 
ſame Share of Nouriſhment. Virgil, in his 
Georgics, ' gives us good Hints of the different 
Soils and Situations, neceſſary for Plants of 
difterent Kinds; 


K 


Nec vero Terre ferre onines omnia poſſunt : 
Fluminibus Salices craſuiſque paludibus Alni 
Naſcuntur : ſteriles ſaxoſis Montibus Orni * 
Littora Myrtetis letiſima : deniqus apertos | 
Bacchus amat colles : Aquilonem & Prove Taxi 
Aſpice & extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 
Eoaſque domos Arabum, pictoſque Gelonos : 
Diviſa arboribus patris —— 


and that Earths of ſeveral Kinds will imbibe 


certain Qualitities from the Air, Mr. Boyle aſ- 
ſures us, that the Earth or Ore cf Allum be- 
ing robb'd of its Salt, will in Tract of Time 
recover it, by being exposd to the Air; 
which intimates ſomething more than I have 
obſery'd before, that every diſtinct Sort of 
Earth has eyen a Power of its own, of ex- 

| tracting 
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tracting from the Air Salts of particular Qua. 
lities, or elſe: of altering the common Salts. 
of the Air, according as its Parts are diffe- 
rently fram'd or orderd. rf+-bron 

The other Remarks which I have made in 
this Way, I ſhall take another Opportunity 
of communicating 4; and am, 

SIX, 
Tours, &c. 
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And that I may omit nothing which may 
tend to the Pleaſure and Profit of the Hus- 
bandman, or thoſe curious Perſons that ad- 
mire a Country Lite, I ſhall take Occaſion to , 
mention how far. the good Management of 
Bees may contribute to their Maſter's Ad- 
vantage, after giving a particular Account of 
the CEconomy of thoſe wiſe Labourers ; for 
I think the Profit ot*their Wax and Honey, 
tho' it is very conſiderable, does not carry 
its full Value with it, if we diſregard the 
Virtue, Diligence, and Contrivance of the 
Bees, who work it for us; which we may ob- 
ſerve with great Pleaſure, by Means of the 
Glaſs or Box Hives, which are ſo order'd 
that the Honey may be taken without de- 
ſtroying the Bees: But whether it is for the 
Maſter's Advantage to leave them alive, 
when they are robb'd of their Honey, or the 
greateſt Part of it, is yet a Doubt; for tis a 
Query whether the ſame Bees work two Sum- 
mers, or even live ſo long, and if not, the 
Food they deſtroy in the Winter in ſo much 
Loſs; but this is worth Notice, and will be 
treated of in another Place, In the mean Time 
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. 
T have been told that a Swarm of Bees acci- 
dentally fix d a Colony in a large 8 
which had been careleſ)y ſet in the Corner of 
a Garden, and continud to work in it till it 
was quite fill'd with Honey and Wax; but I 
ſuppoſe the great Space in the Hogſhead kept 
them from ſwarming, which would be a 
Means of their increaſing greatly in Number, 
3 all the Bees of a Lear old were to 
Among other Things which may be uſeſul 
to Huſbandmen, I ſhall take Care to deſcribe 
ſeveral curious Contrivances of Carriages and 
Ploughs, which have been approv'd of by the 
moſt knowing Practitioners, eſpecially Where 
they ſave the Expence of Labour, which will 
be „2 in the Clays and other hea- 
"But I now proceed to make ſome few Re- 


marks upon the State of the Weather, for 


the four laſt Months, and to ſnew what Ef- 
fect it had on the Fields and Gardens about 
London. | Vp, py bp ages 4 - = 


— Fanuary, contrary to Expectation, was this 


Year ſo mild and free fromFroſts, that Beuns, 
Peaſe, and Cabbage-Plants, began to take the 
ſame Freedom of Growth which they us d to 
do in February; thus were theſe Plants fill'd 
with fluid Sap, and became more liable to re- 
ceive Injury from Froſts than if they had been 
timely check d. an? eee amt 
While they were in the growing State, a ſe- 
vere Froſt attack d them, which laſted the grea- 
teſt Part of February, and cut them down to the 
Ground, paſt Recovery; ſo that the Gardeners 
and Huſhandmen _ oblig'd to * 
10 theſe 
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theſe natural Crops, unleſs ſuch only as were 
but juſt rifing out of the Ground ; March at 
torded nothing but cold Rains, rough blight- 
ing Winds and ſtormy Weather, which kept 
moſt Plants at a Stand, till April introduced 
hot cloſe Weather with gentle refreſhing 
Showers, which brought us a ſudden Spring ; 
but through the Irregularity of the forego- 
ing Months, it is obſervable, that natural Af 
paragus did not appear 'till about the fif- 
teenth Day, which is more than a Week la- 
ter than uſual, 

Moſt of the Spring Flowers were cut off, 
eſpecially Ranunculas and Annemonies, and 
Carnations were extraordinary Sufferers. 

The Croſſneſs of the Seaſon had alfo an ex- 
traordinary Effect upon the hot Beds, ſo that 
many ingenious Gardeners, who were us d to 
cut Cucumbers in March, were diſappeinted 
in their Crops; but this Misfortune of ſome, 
gave me Opportunity of hearing the Fame of 
Mr. Gilman at Brent ford, who, by his Care 
and good Judgment, brought ten Dozen of large 
Cucumbers to Market in March, and has con- 
tinud to ſupply the Town to this Day, though 
the Neat-houſe Gardeners are now only begin- 
ning to cut, 

To this, we may add, that about the End 
of March, Kidney- Beans, rais'd in hot Beds, 
were ſold in Covent Garden Market, for about 
two Shillings Sizpence per Dozen; and Muſh+ 
rooms were bought for eight and ten Shillings 
a Baſket im St. James s Market, which were rat- 
ſed artificially in Beds, as the Gardeners do 
about Paris ; but I have now inſtructed ſeveral 
Gardeners in the French Method, and hope, 

p tor 
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5 the future, to find them conſtantly plentci- 


ere. other Rarities, ſome Cherries have 
ht to Town near a Month ago, Ra- 
— had the Benefit of forcing Frames. _ 
e may now likewiſe take Notice of the 
Brocoli, or Spront-Colyflower, or, as ſome ca 
it, the Italian Aſparagus; tis a Plant whi 
has been cultivated privately in ſome few 
Nu gr in England, for about three Years, 
and has now gain d ſo much Fame, that 1 
F be worth the Gardeners while 
3 it for the Markets. I have ob- 
d two or three Sorts of it, viz. one which 
yields Sprouts bntton'd at their Points,” or 
headed like ſmall Colyflowers ; one Sort with 
curFd Leaves, and brings Sprouts button d 
on the Points like Aſparagus'z and the o- 
ther with carl'd Leaves bb a pale green Co- 


bour, which yield Sprouts like. the ted Kind N 


the Seeds of theſe laſt Kinds may be had 
the Crown, an Halian Gaedeners, behind 
Bur ingbam Honſe, near Tamer s Park, 
which I mention the nll as at this Tine 

becauſe it is not yet too late to ſow the 
Seeds ; but -*tis rare to find the Seeds of the 
firſt Kind, unleſs in the Hands“ of fome 
8 who have them every Tear from 
They are all to be dealt with like 
5 om Plants; but concerning their Uſe, 


1 the Method of preparing them for the 


Table, I am drawing up a particular Account, 
with ſome other Things, roper for a curious 
Kitchen Garden, on -of Honour, 
which I ſhall Ret. in due Time, But be- 


cauſe I am ſenſible 44 are many Things in 
* theſe 
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. theſe extenſive. Arts of Huſbandry and Gar- 
dening, which may be better explain'd by Ex- 
periment than by plain reaſoning, ſuch as 
Pruning of Trees, Ways of grafting, tranſplant- 
ing, forcing and raiſing of Water, Fe. I am 
reparing a Set of Experiments, which I ſhall 
| be ready to communicate to the Publick next 
Winter. TY LIES | 8 | 1 
But before I conclude this Month's Obſer- 
vation, I ſhall mention two or three Experi- 
anents which may be of ſome Pleaſure and Uſe 
to my Readers. inch. Toles | 
The firſt is, concerning a Cherry-Tree which 
was made to bear Fruit in Autumn, as I 
have been inform'd by a Perſon of Credit, 
who told me, that in the Weſt of England, 
there was a large Cherry-Tree growing in a 
Farm-Vard, which was fo little regarded by 
the Owner, that when it was in full Bloom, 
he ſuffer d the Boys to pick off the Bloſſoms 
to make Garlands againſt ſome Wake or Fair 
which then happen d in the Country, and to 
his great Surprize, towards Auguſt, the Tree 
ut out freſh Bloſſoms, and the Ofober fol- 
lowing, was full of Fruit; which he ſuppoſes, 
happen d from the Check that was given to 
Nature in the foregoing Spring, in pulling of 
the Flowers; by which Means he judges, that 
the firſt Intent of the Tree bei 
fore the Juices had ſpent themſelves in the 
Fruit or Flowers, the Tree became then of a 
ſufficient Strength. to perfect its Deſign in a ſe- 
cond. Eſſay, and to act in Autumn, even with 
more Vigour than it would have done in the 
Spring. | | rt fold 
| „ I hays 
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I have practisd the ſame deſignedly upon 
Raſpberries, and Strawberries, and find, they 
will bring Autumn Fruit to perfect Kipeneſs; 
and have had more than once, the Morello Cher- 

accidentally ripen d with me about Novem- 
ber, which I ſuppoſe, came from ſome Check 
of the like Nature, either where the Spring 
Bloſſoms had been broken off, or had been 
deſtroy d by a Blight. Nor is it uncommon 
for Pears to bloſſom about Midſummer, and: 
ſet their Fruit, but they ſeldom come to Per- 
fection. 
The Vines of the Canary Grape will now 
and then put out ſecond Bunches of Bloſſom 
about Auguſt, but in the natural Ground in 
our Climate, they come to nothing; I believe 
nevertheleſs, with the Help of artificial Heat, 
they might be brought forward: For I ſup- 
ke 4 tis natural for this Vine to bear Fruit 


twice a Year in the hotter Climes, as I am 


told, that ſome do in the South Parts of 
Italy. 
One Thing relating to Vines, I ſhall take 
Occaſion to remark in theſe Papers. A Friend 
of mine had a Parcel of Vine-Cuttings, which 
he had kept witheut Earth for near two 
Months, and accidentally remembring them 
towards the Beginning of this Month, put 
them all together into his hot Bed, where 
they had not been much longer than a Week 
before they made Roots, and began to bud. 
A Fortnight after, their Shoots were vigo- 
rous, and promiſing of making Branches of 
great Length, though he took them ſeveral 
Times out of the Earth, to ſhew what Roots 
they had got. But there remain d a Difficulty - 
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in tranſplanting them in due Time into pro- 
per Places; for as they were in Leaf, the 
common Ground would not be ſufhcient to 
maintain them without Artifice ; I therefore 
advisd him to tranſplant them into Pots, and 
we them the Continuance of an hot Bed, 
hardening them by Degrees in the Summer, 
but with this Regard to the tender Roots, 
which were full, and of a whitiſh Colour, that 
they ſhould not have Time to dry before they 
were {et in the Pots, nor ſuffer the leaſt Brniſe, 
and I reaſonably imagine, they will make 
Plants this Summer, fit to bear Fruit the 
next. But I have recommended this Experi- 
ment to ſeveral, who are now in the Practice 
of it; and as Occaſion offers, I will give an 
Account of the Succeſs; the Pots I mention, 
will fecure their Tranſplantation without any 
Check at any Seaſon, becauſe they may be 
ſet in the common Ground, with the Earth 
about their Roots. men f 
Another Experiment I made the Year 172 o, 
to facilitate the raiſing of Vines from Cut- 
tings, by Means of common ſoſt Soap; and 
I cannot help recommending it now in a 
particular Manner to the Curious, that they 
may begin early enough. The young Shoots 
which appear in May, however tender they 
are, may be taken from the Vine, and after 
the lower Leaves are taken off, the whole 
Part which is to be ſet in the Earth, muſt be 
well ſoapd and planted in a fine Earth made 
into a Mud by common Water, for the Wa- 
ter of Dunghils will deſtroy em; theſe will 
take Root in leſs than fix Weeks in the 
common Earth: But I believe, from — 
re- 


ro- 
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us Opportunity of ſhifting our Crop from 
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joy from a Heat 
gulated. I ſhould however, obſerve, 
my Friend's hot Bed was cover'd wit 
gin Earth, near feven Inches 

the Bed work'd with Gentleneſs, 
ducd a natural Heat, which muſt 


: But as that is 


rk 
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times burn, and ſometimes cool too ſoow 
under their unſkilfn} Care; I ſhall give a 
Specimen of a. Contrivance of the curious 
Mr. Hal, which will, at the fame Time; 
keep a Bed from burning of Plants, and give 


Time to Time, from one Place to another, 

without Loſs. | 
The Gentleman I mention, preſcribes a 
Hurdle to be made fomewhat bigger than 
the Frame'for the Glaſſes, fo that it may be 
faſtned to the Bottom of it, that the whole 
Body of Earth which is neceflary to lay in 
the Frame may lie upon the Hurdle, and 
be remov'd together with the Frame, from 
one hot Bed to another, as Neceſſity requires. 
The Hurdle lying thus at the Bottom of the 
Earth, will keep it from burning or ſcorch- 
ing, although the Bed ſhould fire, as the Gar- 
deners call it, the Dung then being uncapa- 
ble of acting in Exceſs of Heat — 
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ly upon the Mould, or do any more than com-' 


* 


municate to it its warm Steam, 


- 


- Another Experiment which may be very 


properly made in this Month, relates to the 


Production of Lemons from the Kernels. I 


obſerve, that thoſe Lemons which are brought 
from the hotter Countries, and are firit ripe, 


begin about this Time of the Year, to decay 


and yield an inſipid Pulp, in which the Ker- 
nels are ſo much forwarded to Vegetation, that 
even in the Fruit they ſtrike out Roots, and 
tend to Growth. This put me in Mind, that 
the Pulp is of great Uſe and Aſſiſtance to the 
Growth of the Kernels, as well as to maintain 
the viſcous Matter, which we always find a- 
bout their outward Coat; and therefore I was 
reſolv'd to try how far I could make it ſubſer- 
vient to grown Trees of the ſame Sort, as 
well as aſſiſt thoſe Kernels which I ſhould 
ſow with it. | | 

I have from theſe Hints, recommended to 
two or three curious Gentlemen, the Uſe of 
the Pulp of full ripe Lemons, to be apply'd 
to the Roots of Lemon-Trees, and find 
already that they proſper exceedingly ; 
but in the Removal eſpecially of theſe 
Trees, «which are uſually apt to ſuffer 
very much by tranſplanting, I find, that 
by the anointing their Roots well with 
this Pulp, and laying ſome of it about 
them, they ſhoot with great Strength : 
And I am of Opinion, that were we to 
uſe the Pulp of Fruits in the ſame Way, 
to ſuch Trees as were of the ſame Kinds, 
we {ſhould meet with extraordinery — 
k or 
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for in the Fruit of every Plant is contain d 
the moſt refin'd- Juices of the whole Plant, 
which are ſuch, that we find Nature itſelf de- 
ſigns to forward the Vegetation of the ſame - 
Plant in the Seed; and therefore, if I had 
not already had ſome Experience of it, it 
would not be unreaſonable to try. But we 
may take this further Remark along with 
us, that ſuch Fruits are in the beſt State for 
ſuch Uſe, when they grow rotten, or tend 
to Putrefaction. I deſign to try, whether 
the whole Quantity of Fruit which one Tree 
might bear in a Seaſon, being laid ( mix'd 
with Earth) about its Roots in May or June, 
will not give that Tree double the Strength 
in the following Year's Shoots, that it had 
the foregoing Year. About the Time I 
mention, we may find Apples, Lemons, 
Oranges, and fome other Fruits which are 
only fit for this Uſe, and may get large 
Quantities for a trifling Expence. We are 
farther to obſerve, that at this Seaſon, about 
Fune eſpecially, Pears, Apples, and moſt 
Kinds of 'Englaþ Fruits are at a Stand in 
their Growth, and that then is the proper 
Time to lay ſuch Manure about their Roots, 
for the new Fibres to ſtrike into, which are 
alone the Parts of a Plant which take the firſt 
Nouriſhment from the Earth ; but I ſhall take 
another Opportunity of ſpeaking more largely 
upon this Subject. 

I have at preſent no more to ſay than to 
repeat my Deſire to all curious Men, either 
in Huſbandry or Gardening, to communi- 
cate fuch Obſervations a, they have made 

in 
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in thoſe Arts, directed to the Publiſher of 
theſe Monthly Papers, and I' ſhall, with the 
greateſt Reſpect, acknowledge their Favours, 
and endeavour to aſſiſt them with my Advice 
as far as I am able. __ 2415 
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To the Right Honourable the 


Earl of STAIRS, 


Knight of the moſt Ancient 
Order of the Thiſtle ; 


This Gent RAL 
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Huzsbandry and Gardening, 
For the Month of May, 
Is moſt humbly inſcribd by 
His LORDSHI YS 
moſt Humble and moſt 


Obedient Servant, 
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A GENERAL 


TREATISE 


OF 


Hushand ry and Gardening. 


S the Memorandums. in the 
2 former Month wete little 
more than what one might 
expect by way of Introduc- 
tion to a Work of this Na- 
ture, which is deſign'd- for 
the Improvement of Huſ- 
bandry and Gardening, fo I 
ſhall now begin to be more particular in my 
Obſervations and Experiments ; and though 
I have already received ſeveral extraordinary 
Hints which relate to Husbandry from cu- 
rious Perſons, I ſhall ſtill defire to encreaſe 
my Correſpondence with them, and — 
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habe: as chis Vnderttking is defign'd For 


publick Uſe, their Numbers will be daily 
ed; for I-conceive there can be no 
ſurer way of propagating ſack-Arts, than by 
getting together a faithful Collection of Par- 
ticulars, and by making juſt Compariſons be- 
tween thoſe of one Country and thoſe of 
another: And. every thinking Man muſt cer- 
tainly allow, that where the Materials are 
more numerous, we have more Opportunity 
of chuſing good Things, and the Structure 
of the Building may be made ſo much more 
complete and uſe ful. | : 
But as I know that the Strength of Ge- 
nius which abounds ſo much among the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain,has not alwaysthe Oppor- 
tunity of making its way and of doing good 
to the Publick; either becauſe the curious In- 
uifitors happen to be Illiterate, or want a 
Lite of Expteſſion, or that theit Modefty will 
not allow them to publiſh their Experiments ; 
I cannot help reminding them whar a great 
Author of our Times oblery ves, i. e. That our 
Nation has loſt many uſeful Experiments and 
Inventions, through the want of Letters, of 
Courage in the Contrivers to make their In. 
provements known to the Worid ; and he . 
grets that Loſs like a true Lover of his Conn» 
try, knowing that the Loſs of every uſeful 
Invention is 4 National Loſs; for as the 
Knowledge and Learning of -a People is at 
ways the greateſt Riches a Nation can poſſeſs, 
ſo we may jadge what a melancholy State 4 
Nation would be in, was it to he depriy d of 
its beſt Artizans, and Men of Learning; it 
would then lie expoſed to the A 
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8 only with this poor Guard for its 
Defence, that the Folly aud Ignorance of the 
remaining People would ſubject it to Poverty, 
and then render it deſpicable in the Eye of 
their Neighbours, and ſit for nothing but to 
be trampled on or brought into Slavery. It 
is therefore neceſſary for the Good of a Coun- 
try, to promote the Study of Arts, and uſe- 
ful Knowledge, eſpecially among ſuch of the 
Commonalty who have a Genius towards the 
Improvement of Arts, and who have Indu- 
ſtry enough to put their Knowledge in Prac- 
tice; nor ſhould any of their Attempts, if 
they tend to uſeful Knowledge, be diſregard-» 
ed, becauſe the Workmen are low in Fortune 
or of mean Aſpect, or are unacquainted with 
the Methods of making their Labours pub- 
lickly uſefal. Such Men rather demand - the 
Aſſiſtance of the more Learned, or the In- 
fluence of Great Men, to ripen their Under- 
takings, and bring them with Applauſe inta 
the World. 7 

The publick way I propoſe in theſe Pa- 
pers, of furniſhing the Curious with new 
Diſcoveries, will, I hope, be ſome Induce- 
ment to the inquiſitive Part of Mankind, to 
offer their Remarks, which I ſhall inſert in 
the beſt manner I can at proper Opportuni- 
ties; and perhaps by this means, the true 
Authors of good Inventions may be preſerv'd 
from the too frequent Pyracies of thoſe Men 
who triumph in the Plumes of others ; and, 
on the other Hand, we may bring to Light 
many Secrets and Contrivances, which, with- 
out this help, might lie forever uncultivated. 
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But 1 muſt further obſerye, that in this 


Work, I ſhall not iffert any thing which is r 
lated as Fact in the Letters I receive, withs 
var being fully ſatisfied of the Truth of it; 
and then in Juſtice to the Author, if he thinks 
proper, ſhall publiſh his Name, and the Plate 
where the Experiment has been mide; or 
where ſuch Curioſity may be obſerv d. 
As to my own Obſervations and Rea ſon- 
ing, 1 ſhall be as careful as poffible to make 
them intelligible; and if by further Practice; 
I shall happen to find any of them deficient, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſupply their Defects, 5 
explaining them more fully; the Work which 
I have lately publiſh'd” concerning Planting 
done by Dr. Agricola of Ratisbonne, has fut- 
niſh'd-me wich many new Hints, which I am 
now bringing to Practice; and it is very 
likely may prove advantagious to thoſe who 
apply themſelves to the Study of Planting; 
and improving the Growth of Trees. 
We are obliged to this Gentleman for firlt 
publifhing the Uſe of Vegetative Mummey in 
tranſplanting of Trees, though we have had 


fomething like that Mixture in Graffing; and 


for plaiſtering the great Wounds in Platits; 
fuch as the Graffing Wax mention'd by Mon- 


ſieur Dela Quintinie, and ſome others, practis'd 


by feveral- curious Men. The Honourable 
James Johnſton of Twitenham,Eſq; has long ſince 
had a Mixture of his own Invention, which 
he has uſed with Succeſs in Graffing, and 
apply'd warm, with a Bruſh, to the Wounds 
of Trees, where any Inciſion has been made; 
and I doubt not, but the ſame Preparation 
would be of Service in Grafting in the Root, 
91 which 
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which is a Method of propagating large 
Trees, which has yet been but little prac- 
tis d in England. Dr. Agricola has given us 
various Methods of performing this Opera- 
tion, one of which | have already prov'd to 
ſucceed very well, when I try'd Two or 
Three Inventions of my own of the like Na+ 
ture ; but as I have not now Ground enough 
to continue ſuch Tryals, ſo I am not able, at 
preſent, to determine the Succeſs of his other 
Experiments, which. ſome of my Friends 
have now in Practice, at my Requeſt, but 
a Month or Two will give me Opportunity 
of viewing them, and declaring my Opinion; 
however, thus far I dare venture to affirm 
concerning Root-Graffing, that we have by 
that means an Opportunity of propagating 
many kinds of Plants, which, till lately, we 
have wanted Means to perform; and 1 doubt 
not, might ſerve to increaſe the Tulip-Tree, 
which has been ſo much admir'd at my Lord 
Peterborough's Gardens at Parſon's Green, near 
Fulham ; that Tree was the fitſt that was 
brought from America into England, and bloſ- 
ſom'd here : but my Lord Pembroke has now 
one of the ſame Kind at his Seat. at Hilton in 
Miliſbire; and Mr. Fairchild tells me of another 
at Waltham» Abbey, in a Garden belonging to 
Jones, Eſq; which produces Flowers; but I 
cannot find that we have any more Trees of that 
ſort in Europe, which are arrived at that Perfecti- 
on, though there has been ſome Hundreds ot 
them rais'd from Seeds in the Gardens of the 
late Mr. Darby at Hoxton, and at Mr. Thomas Fair- 
child's near the ſame Place; from which Places 
the chief Gardens . have been ſupply 4 


| WS. 

1 have indeed ſcen*ſome of the Tulip- 
Trees raiſed by laying the young Branches in 
the Earth, and I muſt needs confeſs, that the 
firſt who made tryal of it, had good reaſon 
of his Side; for allowing that the Layers 
would take Root, tis not to be doubted, but 
ſach Branches as could be lay'd in the Ground 
from grown Trees, would be more diſpoſed 
ro Bloſſom than young Seedling Plants. And, 
I think, this would be a good Method for 
railing any ſort of Fruit Trees to make them 
bear ſoon; for I ſuppoſe the Sap which is 
found in Branches proceeding from large 
Trees, is more ripe fos Production, and more 
capable of Nouriſhing and Impregnating the 
fructiferous Principles, which are fully prepa- 
red in the ſame Tree, than the green or un- 
digeſted Sap in young ſeedling Plants could 
do, if theſe Plants ſhould even contain Seeds 
in them which were fit for Action. But Na- 
ture is uniform in all her Works; we nevet 
find but that ſhe ordains a certain Maturity 
of Qualities in the Female, before ſhe is ca- 
pe of producing her End by Means of a 
ale, who mult likewiſe be fully mature 
and complete ; for a Creature not yet arriv'd 
to Ripeneſs of Parts and Juices, cannot either 
impregnate or be impregnated by the contra- 
ry Sex, although that ſhould be fully per- 
fe&. Suppoſe, for Example, in the Animal 
Kingdom, a half grown Chicken could. be 
brought ro Couple with one of a contrary 
Sex full grown, the want of Perfection in 
one would render that Coupling ineffectual; 
or could two Creatures of the irs Age be 
brought to Couple in their unripe Days, they 
. would 
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would not produce any Thing; for in the 
firſt Caſe, ſuppoſing the Ungrown to be Male, 
the Parts of ſuch Male are wanting of the 
Power of act ing with natural Uniformgity on 
the Matter of the full-grown Female; and 
in the latter Caſe, not only the Parts of hoth, 
but the Juices likewiſe are green and undi- 
geſted, and both equally incapable of acting 
upon each other, t Nature, always regu-. 
lat in her Laws, has fix d certain Periods of 
Growth and Maturity to every diſtinct Sper 
cies under her Care, agreeable to which Limits 
the Parts of both Sexes are cqually em- 
power'd to perform their ſeveral Offices. 4 
In the Animal Kingdom, Nature has given. 
Local Motion; and 'tis ſeemingly for that 
Reaſon, that the Male and Female Powers 
refide in different Bodies. But in Vegetables, 
which live in a fix d State, both theſe Powers 
ſcemingly reſide in each Plant, though flow- 
ing in different Channels. What I have alrea- 
dy ſaid and experienc'd of the Generation 
of Plants, may explain more fully what I 
mean. W 
As in Animal Bodies there are ſeveral De- 
grees of Juices, which are more or leſs re- 
fin'd, according to the Largeneſs or Smallneſs, 
or perhaps Figure of the Veſſels they paſs 
through; ſo in Plants we find Veſſels of dif. 
ferent Functions, which, like Filters of dif. 
ferent Kinds, ſeparate and. alter the Juices 
which paſs through them, ſo that they may 
ſeparately be diſtinguiſh'd by the Senſes, al- 
though they all originally proceed from the 
fame Fund of undigeſted Juice in the Root ; 
and the more time theſe Juices have to open 
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and nouriſh the ſeveral Parts they paſs through; 


ſo both the Parts and Juices become more 
perfe&, and draw nearer the Point of Matu- 
rity, which Nature has fix d for their Perfec- 
tion. In this Progreſs thoſe Parts equally ri- 
pen, which are to be ated upon, as thoſe do 
which are to act. 

But ſome may object, that all Plants can- 
not be raiſed by Layers, and if even Grafting 
on the Roats of other Plants would do to 
propagate Trees, yet thoſe Roots ſo graffed 
would not perhaps have Sap in them ſuffi- 
ciently diſpoſed to bring the Graffs to ſpeedy 
Bearing. But in anfwer to this, we are only 
to conſider the Roots, which we uſe for this 
purpoſe, as ſo many Funds of Vegetable Mat- 
ter, which js to be filter'd through the Veſ- 
ſels of the Cians, and digeſted and brought 
to Maturity, as the Time of Growth in 
the Veſſels in the Cion direct; for a Cion 
of one kind grafted upon a Tree of another 
ſort, may be ſaid rather to take Root in the 
Tree it is grafted on, than unite it ſelf with 
it; for we ſee the Cion preſerves its natural 
Purity and Intent, though it feeds or is nou- 
riſh'd from a meer Crab, which is certainly 
occaſion'd by the difference of the Veſſels in 
the Cion from thoſe in the Stock : And there- 
fore we may compare Graffing very juſtly ro 
Planting. A Dozen of Heart Cherry Trees, 
for Example, planted in as many different 
Soils, each of thoſe Trees, though the Juices 
of thoſe Soils are all different, will yet pre- 
ſerve its natural Bent of bearing Heart.Cher- 
ries, or do the Phyſicians always take Notice, 
that any particular Herb alters its Virtue for 
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being cultivated either in Sand, Clay, Gravel, 
or any other kind of Land; generally ſuppo- 
ſing that the Strainers of every diſtinct Spe- 
cies of Plant ſo modify the Juices*of the 
Earth it grows.in, as to afford the ſame Vir- 
tues in all of one ſort, let the Soil be never 
ſo different. | 

In Dr. Grew's and Malpighius's Anatomy of 
Plants, as well as in thoſe Plants I have tra- 
ced with the Microſcope, one may diſcover 
Parts in each diſtin& Plant, of very different 
Frame and Texture from one another; and 
then we may as ſurely conclude, that thoſe 
Parts differing from one another, are deſign d 
by Nature for different Functions; for it 
would be as unreaſonable to ſuggeſt, that all 
the Parts of a Plant do the ſame Office, as it 
would be to ſuppoſe, that a Bone acted the 
ſame Part as an Artery, an Artery as a 
Muſcle, a Muſcle as a Vein, or a Vein as the 
Lungs of any Animal; and, in my Opinion, 
there is nothing more neceſſary than a right 
Underſtanding of the Anatomy of Plants, 
for thoſe who would cultivate them; for how 
would it be poſſible for a Phyſician to cure 
the Diſtempers incident to human Bodies, or 
preſcribe them Rules of Health, unleſs he firſt 
knew their Frame and Conftitution. 

Among Plants it muſt be as impoſſible to 
improve their Growth, or give them (or pre- 
ſerve in them) a State of Health : as in the 
Caſe of Animals, if we do not conſult their 
Frame and Texture of Parts, and the natural 
Food or eo they require ; it is therefore I 
ſhall take Occaſton to hint ſome few Remarks 
relating to the Parts which are generally ob- 
ferv'd in them. Dr. 
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Dr. Grew tells us, all kinds of vegetable 
Principles are at firſt receiv d together into a 
Plant, but are afterward ſeparated, i. e. fil- 
ter d, ſame from others, in very different Pro- 
portions and Conjunctions by the . ſeveral 
Parts; ſo is every Part the Receptacle. of a, 
Liquor, become peculiar not by any Transfor- 
nation, but only the erregter of Parts out 
of the common Maſs or Stock of Sap; and 
thoſe which are ſuperfluous in any Plant are 
diſcharged back by Perſpiration. i 

The ſame learned Doctor aſcribes to every 
different kind of Veſſel, a diſtinct Office ; he 
tells us, the Lymphæducts, which carry the 
molt watry Liquor, are placed on the inner 
Verge of the Bark, next to thoſe which he 
calls Air Veſſels, I ſuppoſe from their Smallneſs, 
which will not admit the Paſſage of any Fluid den» 
fer than Air. He adds, the Lactiferous or 
Reſiniferous Veſſels do uſually ſtand in the 
Middle, between the inner and outer Verges 3 
of the Bark. His Lymphadutis, I ſuppoſe, © W Fig. I 
are what I call the new forming Veſſels which 6 
are produced annually, and help to encreaſe 
the Bulk of the Tree. The Lat iferous and 
Refiniferuus Veſſels, I ſuppoſe, ſerve to re- 
turn the ſuperfluous Sap, as I have already 
hinted in the firſt Chapter of my New Im- 
provements of Gardening, and in a Memorial 
which I delivered to the Royal Society about 
Three Years ſince, concerning the Veſſels 
which run Longitudinally in the young Shoots 
of an Apple Tree, and has ſince been pub- 
liſh'd in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, with a 
Figured one with the Microſcope, _ 
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But to give a better Idea of thoſe Veſſels 
which convey and filter the ſeveral Juices in 
a Tree, I ſhall here give my Reader a View 
of a Vine Shoot of one Year cat Horizon- 
tally, as I obſerved it with the Microſcope; 
the Diameter of the-Shoot, without the Glaſs, 
meafured one Third of an Inch. 


Fig. I. The Circle A repreſents the Pie, 
from the extreme Parts of which we obſerve 
Thirteen Latitudinal Veſſels, which have a 
Communication with the Bark ; one of them 
is mark'd C, which looſes it ſelf in D or the 
Bark, which ſeems to be compoſed of fine 
Capillary Veſſels. I obſerv'd, that the Veſ- 
ſels mark'd C were not at equal Diſtance one 
from another, which make the Spaces between 
them B of irregular Figure. In each ſpace 
B, we find Four Rows of Spots of unequal 
Forms and Magnitudes, the two Rows next 
the outer Verge have conſtantly Three 
Spots in each Line, but thoſe next the Pith 
only Two apiece: Theſe Spots repreſent the 
Orifices of the Longitudinal or Air Veſſels, 
as Dr. Grew calls them, which run through 
the woody Part, and which, I ſuppoſe, fil- 
ter the finer Juices of the Plant. At E we 
diſcover ſome Paſlages capable of containing 
Liquor as denſe as Water; theſe, I ſuppoſe, 
ſerve to return the ſuperfluous Sap to the 


Root, and, I ſuppoſe, are Dr. Grew's Lym- 


phadutts, | 
When we have obſerv'd this Figure of the 
Wood, I conceive it will not be improper to 
give my Reader a View of the beautiful Tex- 
ture of a Leaf, as it was diſſected robo 
nſe 
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Inſects which blighted it; which were ſo ſmall, 
that they were only capable of eating the 
moſt tender Parts, and leaving ſuch minnte 
Veſſels untouch'd, as are ſcarce diſcernable 
without a Microſcope ; ſo that 'tis eaſy to 
gueſs at the extreme Smallneſs of the Inſects 
which fed upon this Leaf, and which at ſome 
other Opportunity, I ſhall deſcribe in a more 
particular Manner. 


Fig. II. Shews us the Texture of a full- 
grown Leaf of the Lime Tree, whoſe fleſhy 
Part was deſtroy'd by ſmall Inſects. In this 
we may not only obſerve the Ramifications 
of the Sap Veſſels, which hold a cloſe Com-; 
munication with each other; but in ſeveral 
Places diſcover the Egg Neſts of the Inſects, 
which devour'd the fleſhy Parts. Dr. Grew 
obſerves, that the Fibers of a Leaf are com- 
poſed of the two general Kigds of Veſſels, 
viz,, for Sap and Air; and theſe as well as 
other Veſſels in Plants, are ramified out of 
Greater into Leſs, as Veins and Arteries are 
in Animals. It is likewiſe the Opinion of 
ſome great Men, that the Veſſels in the Leaves 
of Plants are inoſculated not Side to Side, 
but the Ends of ſome into the Sides of o- 
thers ; but this is not really done, the ſmaller 
Threads being only ſo far deducted, as ſome- 
times to ſtand at right Angles with the 
greater, ſo that they are only inoſculated End 
to End, or Mouth to Mouth, after they are 
come at laſt to their final Diſtribution. 

It is to be obſerv'd farther, that the Veſſels 
are the chief Viſcera of a Plant; and as it 


has ſeveral Liquors, thoſe Liquors * 
di Co 


Mao vV ana” 


AD —_ 
differently qualified from the divers Kinds 
of Veſſels ; and that ash Vſcera of ab A- 
nimal ate but Veſſels roaglomerated; 40, de 
Veſſels ak v/Plarie ate; fen deswen die de 
leugnen fe! % sse 155 U ales 
Moteoter gi itiã remarkable in many Caless: 
that the Multitude 4nd Lurgeneſs ob ti Weis 
ſels produre /a ſweet aud iwiney Saphand the 
Fewnefs and Smallneſs of the Ve an if 
Aromatick.:: Dr. Gre apples}: that the; O- 
doutsin Plants proceed chigfly-from the Har- 
Voſlels in tie( Wood; not biitithdt the! other 
do alſod y ld their Smelts s which is: wok 
perceprilaſe in freſh, undty d rand unbthibed 
PlantszoForg1:ſays he, the Air bringing va 
Tincture from the Root7 and tom ther ſe era 
Organical Parts along wirk ir, nandm Taſk 
entering the Concave of: the Air Veſſels, it 
there eniſts. It is not robe] deny d, that he 
Effauia, which enn be aumhted into, the 


Wood Veſſels, may give a Smell to the WD, 


and that as that Vapbur paſſes through Veſſels 
of different Structure, ſo as ta lter the Farm 
of its Parts; ſo in every ond of its Changes 
it will yield [a Smell different from the reſt; 
the Smell of the Wood will be different 
from that in the Bark, the: Juices in the 
one being more eſſential than the other ; 
but both being bruiſed +-and- mix'd itoge- 
ther, yield a Scent differing} from either 


of them ſingly. So the Leaves give us 


a Scent different from either of the fortber, 
as the Flowets do from that in the Leaves, 
and the Fruit from that of the Flowers. 
It is neceſſaty, moreover, to the Nutrition 


of Plants, as in n that there ſhovld 
| 4 C 
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be a Concurrence of two ſpecifically diſtin&- 


Fluids: Theſe, ſays a learned Author, with 
good Reaſon, art inter woven in every Part 
of: x Tree in 1 Veſſels, like Linſy - 
Molſey ſo that every the leaſt Part of Sap is 
unpregnate witlr diuers eſſential Tinctures, 
as it is continually filter d from the Fibers of 
one Kind to thoſe of another. We may ob- 
ferve in Ngure the Firſt, very plainly, the In- 
ſortions of the Cortical Body! as they run 
from the Center to the Circumference, which 
in other Subjects are (viſibly) : braced and 
interwoven together by capillary Tubes with 
the Longitudinal Veſſels of the Wood; and 
by char Means conſtitute a firm Body, as 
the Timber of any Tr re. N 
From hence we do not only learn, that 
in all Plants there is a Neceſſity of two ſpe- 
cifically diſtin& Juices to act upon one anos 
ther, but that theſe in their Action are file 
ter d or refin d, alter d and changed, accord- 
ing to the Parts they paſs through; and alſo, 
that in ſome Parts they ſooner ripen and be- 
come prolifick than in others; they are alſo 
more grateful to the Smell in ſome Parts, 
than in others: Nor is this all; this mixing, 
filtering and ripening, ſooner or later, of 
the juices, gives Difference of Colour to the 
ſeveral Parts of the Plant, and is ſeemingly 
the Occaſion of moſt of the Alterations which 
we find in the ſeveral Parts of Trees. 

Dr. Grew ſuppoſes the chief governing Prin. 
ciple in the Juices of Plants to be the Sa- 
line; which ſaline Principle, he tells us, muſt 
be underſtood as a Generick Term, under 
which divers Species are comprehended. The 

| Vegetable 
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Vegetable Salis ſeem to be Four, viz, the M. 
trous and Acid, Alkaline and a' Marine; ar- 
guing, Firſt, from the Cuticular and other 
Concretion,” commonly called Mo/dyzeſs or 
Mot her, in Liquors diſtild from Herbs, Vine- 
gar, and ſuch like; for in theſe; ſays he, there 
is a Tendency to Vegetation, and many of 
them are true Vegetables, as Dr. Hooł has ob- 
ſerv'd' in his Micrographia, aud has been con- 
firm d by others. 0 the Liquors where 
theſe are found, do wholly, or in part, loſe 
their Taſte and Smell and become Vapid, 
the more ſenſible Principles therein having 
made their Tranſit from the Fluid into the 
concrete Parts. ; PETE he £108 
But in a more particular manner my Au- 
thor obſerves, the Nitrous Salts ſeem to be 
afſign'd by Nature chiefly for the Growth of 
Plants; the other Three Sa/ts are exhibited by 
the ſeveral Ways of reſolving the Principles 
of a Plant, ſome in their natural State yield 
an Acid Juice, others hy Fermentation, aud 
moſt by Diſtillation in a ſand Furnace, yield 
an acid Liquor. \ 8 
By Calcination, all Plants yield more or 
leſs both of a fix d and Volatile Alkalous Salt, 
the firſt in the Aſhes, the latter in the Soot ; 
but the marine Salt is obtain d no other way 
but from a Solution of the Alkaline upon its 
being expos d to the Allr. 
The Diverſity of Salts found in one Plant 
ſerves not only as a Proof of what has been 
related above, but has given the Hint to 
Phyſicians, of uſing ſometimes one Part of a 
Plant, and ſometimes another, as the Caſe of 
their Patient requir'd : The Root is ſervice- 
"of by able 


able om ſome A e the Bark in others; 
the Wood in others; the Flowers, FPtuit, and 
the naked Seeds, have all their ſeveral diſtind 
Virtges. Bat betauſe it is not in every ones 
way to extract the Salts from Plants; .as\ has 
beew related, Thall here inſert 4 Method prey 
lcrib d ta kn. hat; Salt is maſt, prevailing 
in every Plant, bot. chiefly in their flow ring 
Putts, vhich perhaps may be worth the Try: 
ab of the Cut ibus, but I have nat yet had an 
Opportunity to try it for could we once 
jadge tightly of the Quantity of each reſpec» 
tive galt reſiding in a Flant, we might have 
2 ſucer Gueſs at the. Manner proper to im- 
prove their n which is 12 F 
we arenoy e | 
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21 3 1 186 (41 ot cih in 
Ke amm, drop'd 8 a Tin&ure of 
Red Roſes, makesta faint pale Green. 
Salt of Tartar upon che lame, 2 deeper 
Green. ai rg 
Sbirit of Hartſhern, on the Tincture of Bur- 
abe und Larkheel F e makes a Verdegris 
r N (1 | el 316$G 241161 
The. ſame. Spirit: —_— green-Learesidoes 
not change them ; which ſeems to intimate, 
that ſome Alkaline Salt in the Aitꝭ is pre- 
dominant in the En of Green, in 
nn L 
Salt f. Eirtar on 3 Daſy "Flowers, 
yay them light Green. Tang 
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7 cy on 3 yellow x lower 
cee alters not. Abd the Doctor K. 
ſerves, ak n Yao. the fulphurious Acid 
and Alkaline Parts are all more equal; But 7 
rather think they conſiſt chiefly of Sulphpr, becauſe 
Sulphur- with Sulphur cun produce no Change. 

Spirit of Sulphur on Tincture of Clove July 
Flower makes a bright Blood Red; ſo that 

as, Alkalies or other analogous Salts are pre- 
in in ſo are Acids i * f 

Spirit f Sulphur on Tincture of Violets, 
turns it — e to a true Lake or middle 
Crimſon. 

When Sulphur , and, the Alkaline Salts are 
more equal, they produce Tawny. 

When Sulphur, Acid and Alkali ine, Yel- 
low... 


When \ Sulphur predgminant, and the Acid 


and Alkaline equal, to a Blew. 
When Sulphur and Acid are predominant to 
the Alkaline, then Purple. 


When 8 Sulph ur ene to the Alka: 


ings and the Aci to them both, then Scar- 


en Acidi is redo at to the ai, 
100 Cees to ered 5 Blood Red. 


To x give my Reader. ſame further Ribs 

relating to the a obſervable in Plants, 
I ſhall inſert the C opy of a, Letter Which 1 
writ to my learned din ious Friend, the 
late Mr. Jawes, Petive S8. Aunt; 171. 
Which more . e{pegially I NY to do i is, this 
ace, 


Place, becauſe it relates to ſome Experimônts I rue 1, 
I have already made, and to ſome other two E 


which 1 think may be neceſſaty to make, to- ſents 1 
wards finding out the eſſential Parts of Plants, Other 
and may lead us more preciſely into the Arif 

way, of improving their Growth 1 of Col 
YO Sd NR SR ___. Ray 

To Mr. James Petiver, F. R. S. * = 
1 8 * 3 5 hot an 
.- Meal 


"A Mong the many Enquiries which have Wnion, ( 
been made (by the Learned) into the Qualiti 
myſterious Order of Nature's Works, I have Hot the 
not found any Reaſon given for the Diverſt: N cula s 
ty of Colour in the Leaves and Flowers, Cc Wif they 
of Plants; nor dare I preſume to reſolve ſo ¶ We ma 
reat a Queſtion, but ſhall only give ſome Was it i 
Fines which I believe may be ſerviceable to- Rays, 
wards the forwarding this great Diſcovery. Nat it ha 
It will be proper, in the firſt place, to con- Mtween-t 
fider the Nature of Colours in general; and ¶ contain 
after what manner the ſeveral Parts of it ate the och 
form'd: And, in the next place, we ought to White, 
examine the Diſpoſition and Order of the His a C 
Veſſels in Plants. And, laſtly, we muſt con- Wwe lay 
fider what Proportions the Veſſels of each piece th 
Plants bear to the Colours produced by them. Mrween t 
And, Firſt, touching Colour in general, Micen th: 
we are ſenſible, it appears in all ſorts. of Mother ( 
Bodies; as, in Flowers, Fruit, Minerals, Wunite as 
Clouds, in the Rainbow, in the Shells and MReaſon 
Scales of Fiſhes and Inſects, in the Hair of rent in 
Beaſts, and in Plumes of Birds; in a word, tures; a 
there is not any thing that is not of ſome ¶ predomi 
Colour: It has been cuſtomary te wo 
| b In 


. | 
(69) 
Fieſt place to White above all the reſt, and 
the laſt ro Black, as eſteeming them to be the 
to Extremities of Colour; the Firſt \repre+ 
ſents. Light, Joy, Life and Action, and the 
Other Darkneſs, Sorrow, Death and Repoſes 
Ariſtotle. tells us, that Light is the Qrigine 
of Colours; and, ſays he, they have no ways 
any Relation to the Temperature of Bodies; 
for Example, White is as well ſeen in cold as 
hot Subjects; for Snow is cold and Lime is 
hot and dry; Milk is Liquid, and Flower or 
Meal is dry; ſo that according to his Opi- 
nion, Colour does not depend upon the Firſt 
oalities, but ſimply in the Figure and Order 
ot the Parts; from whence, if their Corpuſ- 
cula's be Spherical, they produce White, and 
if they be Triangular, they produce Black. 
We may obſerve; that White is much brighter, 
as it is produced by a greater Quantity of 
Rays, and Black is ſo much more obſcure as 
at it has leſs Rays. The Medium Colour be- 
tween theſe two Extremes is Red, becauſe it 
contains as much Force of the one as of 
the other; for Yellow contains more of the 
White, and Bleu more of the Black. Green 
is 2 Compound of Yellow and Blew; for if 
we lay a Peice of blew Glaſs upon another 
piece that is Yellow, and ſo place them, be- 
tween the Eye and the Objects, whatever is 
ſeen through them, will appear Green; but 
other Colours do not ſeem ſo inclineable to 
unite as Blew and Yellow ; and there is good 
Reaſon for it, becauſe the Parts are diffe- 
rent in Proportion in all other ſuch like Mix- 
tures; and ſo long as there is any one Colour 
predominant, there can be no Union. 
| Father 
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Globes; and thoſe which give us the Black 


107 
Father Mieros tells us; that Red isiprddiil 
eed by um equal Imterruption and Contidua- 


tion of Rays/ ls if me te to fuppoſe Three 


continued Raps and Thice! Foints öfe the 
ee! Which were dathe And this Suppo- 
t n us fo'believe;) that a Co- 

fours Were ſed f 'Whire and akk; 
that Rr So faprobremaniProparionses Light 
ahd Darkneſs, or of a Being AngNothing 
2 19"quatly ditant from White and 

46 Blew is frond Ned add: Black 3 but 
e ' of theſes: may be bettet? Tir 
Rang ey thy follovingoFabieo | lo 0; 
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Sastheie * all — to proceed 
bros Shade and Temperancy, and gives us 
an Experiment to prove, that Black and White 
are each of them made up of tranſparent 


"he thinks to be filled with Matter, and thoſ 


Which produce White, to be void and erg 
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The firſt gives Shade, and the Second con- 
taining only Air, gives none; for Air and 
ſuch like ſubtile Bodies make no Refraction. 
- Suppoling all bright Colours to be com- 
poſed of ſpherical Particles, then we may 
reaſonably imagine the brighteſt Sorts of 
them to conſiſt of ſmaller Globes than thoſe 
which are more faint; becauſe we know, 
ſays SanForins, that in all tranſparent Bodies 
of this Form, every ſingle Globe will at 
leaſt ſend one Ray to the Eye; and ſo the 
more there are of theſe Rays, ſo much the 
more ſuch Colours come nearer to Light its 
ſelf, which is more dazling, as theſe Parts 
are more ſubtile and refin'd. And ſo the 
darker Colours become more ſenſibly obſcure, 
as they are compoſed either of more Trian- 
gular Parts; or that the Parts that compoſe 
them tend more towards the laſt conceivable 
Point of Magnitude. T5 
I would not be ſuppoſed here to fix the 
Points of thoſe two extreme Colours, White 
and Black, or as one may term them, Light 
and Darkneſs, or to ſuppoſe they can exrend 
no farther than the Bounds of our Sight ; for 
there are many ways to prove they are more 
extenſive and boundleſs,” than the common 
Sight can diſcern. And it would be to a- 
bridge the Power of Eternity, which by con- 
tinual Progreſſion in Greatneſs and Smallneſs, 
traces myſterious Vaſtes better conceiv d than 
expreſſed; and which, as they move farther 
from the Limits of our Underſtanding through 
the unbounded Space of Eternity, leave our 
Thoughts in Amaze, and loſt in their own 
preſumptuous Searches. Wa 
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We may 2 by Filtration, Co- 
lours are changed, for every Filter gives its 
own Form to the Parts of whatever Body 
paſſes through it; ſo that every Colour, if 
we allow it to be Material, is alter d by 
changing the Figure of thoſe Parts which 
compoſed it. White-Wine becomes Red in 
the Veins, and Blood paſſing through the mi- 
nute Veſſels in the Breaſts, becomes White. 
And again, Red Wine becomes White by 
Diſtillation. From whence I conclude, that 
the Difference of Colour in the ſeveral Parts 
of Plants, is partly, if not altogether, produ- 


ced from the Alteration of the Parts of the 


vegetable Juices, by filtering through the 


Veſſels or Tubes of different Frame and 


Magnitude. We may farther obſerve, that 
Heat and Cold are the neceflary Reſults of 
Light and Darkneſs, and whoſe more mode- 


rate Points are Yellow and Blew ; which to- 


gether produce Green, which ſeems to be 
the moſt prevailing Colour upon Earth. 
It is remarkable, that in the growing of 


Plants, the ſame Shoots alter and change 


their Colours from Time ro Time, as the 
Veſſels in thoſe Shoots grow larger : When 
they are in the ſmaller State, the Leaves are 
of a faint Yellow,” which in their middle 
State becomes a bright Green, or ſometimes 
Red; and when theſe Veſſels are enlarged to 
their full Point of Growth, they are of a 
dark Green, and ſo towards the Autumn 
change to a Feule mort Colour, from the ri- 
pening of the Juices, from thence to Pu- 
trefaction, which reſolves it again into Earth 
its firſt Principle. 
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We may likewiſe examine, whether Plants 
which naturally grow in dry Places, and lie 
expoſed to the open Sun, do not yield the 
brighter Colours, or thoſe of the lighter 
ſort? And whether, on the contrary, ſuch 
as inhabit the moſt ſhady Places, are not 
commonly much deeper in the Green of 
their Leaves, and endued with more acid 
Qualities. 2 etre 7g 1 

Before I conclude, I cannot help obſerving 
to you, that many Colours are prepared by 
Corroſion of Minerals, as Lead made into 
White, call'd Serus ; Iron, into Yellow, call'd 
Crocus Martis; Quickfilver into Red, call d 
Vermillion; Braſs into Green, call'd Verdigris ; 
Chalk into Blew, call'd Smalt, &c. Now 
whether theſe mineral Bodies ſo model'd, 
may not be brought to uſe in helping ſuch 
Vegetables as moſt nearly relate to their ſe- 
veral Qualities or Colours, is not altogerher 
unworthy our Enquiry. 


1 am S I R. &c. 
R BRADLEY. 


From ſuch Enquiries as theſe I have been 
led to moſt of the Experiments I have made, 
concerning the Improvement of Vegetables. 
I muſt own indeed, ſome have miſcarried ; 
bur to fail often ought not to diſcourage us 
in the Search of Knowledge ; for though we 
miſs of the deſired Succeſs, and for which 
we make an Experiment, we always diſco- 
yer ſomething even in 1 Miſcarriage, which 

2 im- 
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Improves our Knowledge, and gives ng 
Thoughts which we could never have found 
without it; juſt like Converſation, which 
though it may not happen ſometimes to be 
directly anſwering our . purpoſe, yet may 
drop us ſome Hints, which, perhaps, in 
greater 41 may ſtand as Chiefs in our 
Argument. I am the more encouraged to 
give the foregoing Specimen of à Table of 
Colours, becauſe; was it to be improved, 
ot ſomething like it divided gradually, and 
mark'd out to ſſie w the ſeveral Proportions 
and Diſtinctions of Colour ini irs Progreſs 
from the moſt intelligible White to the dark. 
eſt Black; one might, from ſuch a Scale, de- 
ſcribe more exactly the Colours of Plants, A- 


nimals, or other Bodies ſabje& to Natural 


Hiſtory, than has been done hitherto: Bur I 
know no one who can ſo properly under- 
take ſuch a Work, as that great Maſter of 
Colours, Monſicur le Bonde, who has, with 
ſo much Art and Skill, invented a Way of 
printing Copies from the beſt Paintings in 
that extraordinary manner, that it muſt be a 
good Judge who can diſcover they are not 
really the Work of an artful Pencil. And 
what makes this Invention ſtill more wonder- 
ful is, that all the Varieties of Colour are 
expreſs'd by the means of Three only, viz. 
Yellow, Red and Blew, as I was inform'd 
by the curious Col. Guiſe, who had the chief 
Hand in gaining Britain the Glory of this 
ſurprizing Manufacture. Several Pieces are 
already done, and may be had at Mr. Vali- 
'#nr's, Bookſeller in the Strand. 
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But let us now proceed to Examples which 
may be more immediately uſeful to Lovers 
of Husbandry, and ſuch as at preſent will 
be more intelligible to thoſe who have not 
yet enter'd upon the Philoſophical way of 
managing their Lands, or rather chuſe to 
practiſe in a trodden Path, than try Experi- 
ments. | x 

The following Letter I received from a 
very curious Gentleman, who has given ſo 
uſefal an Account of the „ he 
has made upon Part of his Eſtate, that I am 
perſuaded it will be acceptable to the Pub- 
lick. 


1 „% % „„ e % Is eee 


To Mr. BRA DLE, &c. 


1 


SIX, April 4 1721. 
1 Have been now ſeared about two Years 
L and Half in the Weſt of England, where I 
find more Satisfaction in one Day, than Lox- 
don could produce in a Month. I am Poſ- 
ſeſſor of as much Land as might be let to 
Farm for Two Hundred Pounds per Aunum; 
and from the Employment I have in it, I 
enjoy perfect Health, a plentiful Competen- 
cy, and the defird Sum of every Thing, 
CONTENT. My Buſineſs affords me 
wholeſome Exerciſe, which makes me Amends 
for the Time I loſt in the Diverſions of the 
Town. My Plenty proceeds partly from 
the Cheapneſs of the Country where I live, 
and partly from a little Art, which I practiſe, 
of keeping within my own juriſdiction thoſe 
letul Things which will conſtantly. ſupply 

. my 


oc. 
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my Friend: with a good Dinner, though the 
Markets were vacant, and the Encreaſe I 


have made in my Plantations ; from ſuch Bo 
Fountains, you may eaſily gueſs the Enjoy- wh 
ments which are continually flowing for my in t 


Advantage and Satisfaction. 
- am perſuaded ſince you are upon ſuch Paid 

a Work as A General Treatiſe of Husbandry, ſery 

ſome Particulars of my Management, and the Paid 


Account of the Profits I gain. from my La- plat 
boars, will not be diſagreeable ro you, and Paid 
may perhaps contribute to cultivate in the fror 
Minds of your Readers the uſeful Art of im I ct 
proving the Landed Eſtates. | Paid 


The firſt Thing I did when I came down Acc 
to this Place, was to examine my Stock of Paid 
Timber, and agreeable to your Directions, to 
weed out ſuch Trees, as were not capable 
of improving themſelves, either becauſe they Paid 
were paſt the Time of their Growth, or had Ma 
been long kept as Pollards, or hurt in their Paid f 
younger Days: From theſe I got a good Paid f 
Stock of. Firewood, ſome very uſeful Tim 
ber towards the Repair of my Houſe, and a Paid 


great Quantity of Paling, which ſerved to Gre 
encloſe a Piece of Ground of fourteen Acres; ſow 
and as much more, of all ſorts, as was fold M Paid f 
for almoſt 30 Pounds; which Sum did not r 1 
or 


only pay my Expences of cutting down my 
Wood, and bringing it to the Uſes mention- M For di 
ed, but left me, in ready Money, upwards 
of fourteen: Pounds, which I apply'd to the 
Improvement of the : Eſtate in the following 
Manner. 11 1 


4 


6 


I | a E A 

8 I Bought 100 Young Elms, 

* which had not been trim'd * 

y in the Nurſery ; their Heighr, 3 ®? 
about 8 Foot, for. —— 


| Paid for Carriage from the — | 
ſery - * Ground 8 
Paid for digging the Holes, 1 
- planting and ſtaking them—F 2 3 9? 
4 I Paid for triming 200 Stakes, | 
a from the Lop of thoſe Trees o o1 04 
I cur down — 5 | 
Paid for two Buſhels of large 
Acorns — — 93 
41 "0-9" 
of Paid for digging 20 Rod o 
5 Ground, at 3 d. Rod, and e o o5 oo 
le ſowing them 
Paid for one Buſhel of Beech 
4 Maſt — — 
ir Paid for two Buſhel of A _ o 04 o 
& Paid for three Buſhel of Quic 
ſer Berries 5 
4 Paid for digging 20 Rod of 
o Ground, at 3 d. per Rod, and © 05 3900 
ſowing them 


jd Paid for two Buſhel of — 


Hazle Nuts —— 
For Carriage — o o2 08 
For digging 10 Rod of Ground, | | 

and ſowing them, at 3 d. per p © 02 96 
P 

or Six Hundred Cheſtnuts, at | 

6 d. per Hundred — 9 7 
For Six Hundred Wallnuts, at | 

64, per Hundred — y 


For 
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For two Ounces of Scots 1 
| Seed 165 0 
For digging 12 Rod of Ground, 
and ſowing them, at 3d. per o oz on 
Rod — 
For 2000 Elm Sets, at 27. 6 d 
per Thouſand „ 9. 


i b 10 0 


— — — — 


For preparing the Ground, and 
planting them 5 o 01 os 
I allow for the two Years Rent 1 


of the Ground thus employ'd 
The Ground was already en- 

cloſed; ſo that I ſhall not 

gueſs at the Price 7 
The whole Amount of this Tim- | 

ber and Wood Plantation is + 7... 358 


— — 


The Ground being thus diſpoſed, I muſt 
confeſs I was a little impatient to ſee how my 
"Nurſery would improve. 

When I planted my 100 Elms, viz. at the 
End of Auguſt, agreeable to an Experiment 
you try'd at my Brothers, I gave them at 
leaſt a Barrel of Water to each Tree; ſo that 
the Earth they were . planted in, was almoſt 
like Pap, or a thick Mud, which 1 remem- 
ber the late Duke of Rutland told me you 
had adviſed him to do, in order to ſettle the 
Earth cloſe about the Roots of Trees, and to 
keep the Air from drying the Roots, and 
which, I find (ſince) in a Letter from you, 
has been practiſed by Mr. Johnſtone, at Twitten- 
.ham, ſome Years ; but his Method, by what 
* obſerve of planting Trees directly in Mud, 

conceive to be much better than what I 
| learns 


(29), 

jearned from you, at fitſt, becauſe by what 
yau relate, I underſtand that — Buch 
makes every Part of the Summer Seaſon ſub- 
ſervent to chis Art. Pray give me ſome Ac - 
count, if poſſible, in your net, what Succeſs 
that curious Gentleman has had in his Plan- 
tatiotis: of this Sort. My Auguſt Plantation 
from your Experiment, I find to do very well; 
but I-did-not trim my Trees: till the follow- 
ing Spring, which 1 think has given them 
more Strength of Shoot, than my Brother wo 
which were — before planting. 

My Acorus came up in fix or eight Weeks 
. planting ; ſo that the firſt Lear I had ſe- 
veral thouſand young Oaks about four Inches 
high, which, according to the Rate of the 
Nurſery Men, were worth then at leaſt 2 . 
per Hundud; but to ſet their Value very mo- 
derately to you, who muſt allow for Chance 
in Badneſs of Seed, and Accidents by Ver- 


min, I will only ſuppoſe 4000, which may 


be about Two Thirds of my Number, and 
then the Value will, in the ſix Months Growth 
of young Oaks, from the time of ſowing, 
be 41. and the ſecond Year (if there happens 
to be a Market ſor them) ene 3 Stallings 
py Hundred, which is 6 l.. 

The Beech Maſt, the — and the 

Quiciſet, appeared above Ground the ſecond 


Lear; — of the Aſhen: Keys, indeed, be - 


ing old Seeds, as you have! obſerved, came 


up the firſt Lear; but I have now a large 


Number of each, which make a good Ap- 
pearance, and will ſerve to plant a large 
Piece of Ground, which I am about to pur- 


chaſe: To reckon only 10 s. per Thouſand 
N for 
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for my Beech and Aſh Plants, I have ehbough 
to bring me 3 J. ro f. and my Quickſet, which 
is excellent o plant for Fences, amounts to 
about 9oοο Plants, for which Lam offered 
ten Shillings per Thouſand at Michaelmaſs next, 
ſo that their amount will then be 4. 10. 
which; with the 3 4 To 1. Value of the Beech 
and Aſh is 8 1. 1941 12qr5 11 

Of the Bazle, 1 tivgdardiy rwo Abocard 
Plants; which, according to the Rates given 
for the Slips and Sets of them, in the Gar- 
dens about London, may very well be worth 
to me or my 'Neighbours, two Shillings per 
Hundred, with leſs Uncertainty in tranſplan» 
ting, and leſs Expence of Wanne ſo —_— 
their Value is about 2 1. 

Of the Cheſtauts and Walnuts, one — 
the other, I have not above 700 Plants, but 
they ate proſperous; and, I think, may at a 
moderate Price be valued at 25. 6 d. per Hun- 
dred, which makes 174. 6 d. 

My Scots Firr Seed came up the firſt Tear: 
ſo that I expect they will be near two Foot 
high this Summer, and then at a moderate 
Price, as I am told by the Gardeners about 
me, will be worth -fifteen Shillings per Hun- 
dred. From the two Ounces of Seed, I have 
about 800, from whence I ſuppoſe above half 
the Seed was loſt, either in the Ground, or 
de vour d by the Birds, who are very voracious 
of them; but to defend my Seminaries for 
the, future from the Birds and the Snails, 
which are very fond of them, while they are 
in their tender Shoot, | havecontriv'd a Frame 
to encloſe each Bed, of Planks pitch'd over, 
and thickly covered with Glaſs, beaten mode- 

rately 
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rately ſmall; ſo that no Snail or Slug can crawt 
over them, to get at the young Plants; and 
Part of an old Net ſtrained over this Frame, 
keeps the Birds from doing any Damage. My 
Nurſery of; Firrs; according to my reckoning, 
comes to 6A CEA n 

Out of the, two thouſand Elm Sets, L have 
only come” td good, about one thouſand, 
which are now worth 5 s. per Hundred at a 
moderate Price; ſo they amount to 2 J. 
Jo 4. 4 E 

ran = 1 url (2 181 

* my Calculation to be 1 the 

Account _— thus. 
Lgads ente d. 4 


Ode 4009, a. * eg 6 o 00 


— * Ai Plants 72thouſand ? 
at 10 per Thouſand— F 1 90 
aickſet Plants 9ooo, at 10 5. | 
9 Thouſand - — 119.499 
Hazle Plants 2000, at 2 4. per 7 * 


Hundred , 9 99 

Cheſnuts and Waluut Plants) 2148 

o dt 4 4. 6d, per Hundred C 17 6 

Sexce Fiero Goo, at at 15. per Hun- ay hay 
— — — | 

Elm Plants 1000, at 3. per?) 1 8 
- Hondred=——r —' l i © 

1 — 


Value of my Nurſery and. Se. 
minary, in its third Year, p 
without reckoning the Hun- = OE 

dred large Elms —— -— 


N 2 Ex- 
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WARTS £4 1 1< 2 14 ae c 73.5 1. 2 Asu, A. 
Brough e over. an — amen o 
— — 


1 


Etpcnce of raikog: the abate u6 $11 enz 


Plants, as by thę former Ac+p>! 3 18 1 
count —— — ** A 0! 25 
5 =” of . n/in Watering. 4% . 18˙ os 


12 3397 TT von — 

Whole Expence of this Nurſery.” 4 8 4 
— — 

Clear Profit 1 in Nurſery 20 19 02 
2 1 20 0 Gains —— 
e188 zune 2A 

But it remains that I gire you an Account 
of the remaining Fart of the Money I gain'd 
by the weeding my Woods, and how I have 
employ d it to the Advantage oi my Eſtate 
the Sum in ready Money was 14 . of which 
about 7/. 10 f. was expended in the Nutſery, 
ſo that there remained about 6 J. 10 for o- 
ther Improvements; but as they are f diffe- 
rent Nature from thoſe I have mentioned a- 
bove, I ſhall rather chuſe to ſeud them ſonic 
other Time: In the man while, I ſhouldbe 
glad to have your Opinion of anew Plough, 
which I hear is-lately-brought from ich, by 
ſome Italiaus, who are faidte be the inven- 


ters of it. J am told it may be ſeen near 
Buckt ngham Houſe, 
7 | 4 % To de. 4 
| W. WA LI ER. 
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We may obſerve in this Letter à tiue Spi- 
rit for Improgement, which it is tu bu wiſh d 
may encourage other Gentlemen to ncteaſe 
their Plantatipns: Lor conſidering the State 
of Timber ar this:DNay with us, how little 

good there is remaining, and how! few bave 
— regarded; che Noc ſſity of { making} new 
Plantations, II Publiek is obliged to 


ſuch Gentlemen as ſet them ſuth onfeful: Ex- 
amples, eſpecſ ally hen they are renderd fo 
eaſy, and of ſo little Expence as Mr. Maler 
us mention d in his Account! 2 
Fifteen Days after the foregoing. da 
received a ſecond from the ſame curious Gen- 
tleman, Part of which, as far as it telatesito 
Husbandry, 3 __ 1 . 
ſtruction. denen u 
- 120 Eh +» 8 37 ' 
IN my laſt I. iſed you forme further Ac · 
count of the Method I took to ſet my little 
Eſtate in order, and firſt 1 ſhall mention the 
living Creatures I bought in for ſtore. 
11 03+ nec 19712 21 m 9 a3 1 
1 'boophe: two Dozen of Chicks þ- 
em of the Kind which has white | - 
Feathers: and Legs, and which: 
F had heard ſay carry d Fla 4 1G n 
of à much ſiner Grain, than the % (1s 05 
larger Sotts with other colour d - | 
Legs and Feathers.” Thoſe coſt I o 8 od 
me four Pence a Piece one with 
aflother, and were about the | 
Bigneſs of thoſe which one may 
bay of the Farmers, about Lon- 
don, for Sixpence a piece unfed, | 
in all comes to — 


Ot 
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Of Geeſe I bought ten Cov») - 
ples, a little before Harveſt, for > 
one Shilling apiectmmmme ...d 

About the ſame Time I like 4 
wiſe purchaſed twenty Turkert, 
which coſt me about one Shil- 
ling each; having paid for > 
them in Stock Wood, amount 
ing to one Pound, as it was 


valu ed ? —:ö ren 


I bought two Dozen of tame) las 
Ducks, at their Midſummer > © 12 00 
Growth, for Six Pence each... 

Six Pair of Pidgeon, of the vient 
ſame kind of thoſe ſold by the! tg! 
famous Pidgeon Merchant | Ascent 
Turbam Green, near Brentford, | Patti} 
they are of a large ſort, and as 1 
I was told, was firſt brought] —- 
to England from Itahy; theſecolll 6 
2 4. a Pair. b Me r. 

I choſe them, rather than to ſtock my 
Dove Court with the common wild blewPid- 
geons, becauſe: we may draw. young Ones 
from theſe tame Pidgeons, almoſt at every 
Seaſon of the Year, and one of theſe has more 
Fleſh than three of the blew Sort; and beſides, 
the wild common Pidgeons breed but a {mall 
Part of the Year, and even they mult be, for 
the moſt Part, fed at home, if we expect a- 
ny Advantage from them; ſo that to com- 
pare the Expence and Profit of one and the 
other, I conclude there are more Advantages 
ariſe by keeping the large tame Pidgeons,than 
from the other. Thus it appears that the prime 

Coſt 
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Coſt of the Poultry I bought in, amounted to 
three Pounds twelve Shillings, and the Offall 
of my Farm Yard kept them in good Plight, 
(except the Pidgeons) till we had; occaſion 
ro feed ſome for killing ; and then the Pol- 
lard wich we fatten'd them with, as it was 
the Produce of my own Ground, did not 
ſtand me in three Pence each Fowl; fo that 
to ſay the moſt, a good fat Chicken, which 
would coſt at the Poulteters in London, about 
two Shillings, I could eat at home for about 
$ pence Charge. we, 

The early raiſed Pullets gave me as many 
Eggs in the Winter, as I uſed in my Family, 
and brought me as many Chickens as almoſt 
trebled my Number; ſo that I was either to 
chuſe whether I would fell ſome, or allow 
them more Food than the Barn Door or the 
Waſte of the Farm would afford them; but 
as I had Corn by me at little more than half 
the Price I muſt pay for it at Market, I ra- 
ther choſe to give them now and then a lit- 
tle extraordinary Food than part with them, 
or ſuffer them to wander out of Bounds to 
ſecb dor i. er | 

My Ducks and Geeſe, who had Water e- 
nough in the Ponds near my Houſe, got a 
good Share of their Food from Water-weeds 
and Inſects they found there; and by the 
help of an adjacent Common, with my Stub- 
bles, kept them, as well as my Turkeys, for 
ſome time from being over ravenous when 
they came Home. I had ſo great an Increaſe 
of all theſe, beſides a good Quantity of Eggs, 
that one Third Part of them were fold in the 
Markets for upwards of Three Pounds — en 

4 hil- 


Shillings; which was above one Third mote 
than the Value of the;extraordinary Food re- 
quired for feeding the Fowls remaining in 
Farm, and what one might reckon for the 
Attendance of the Woman that look'd after 
them” 25. , £15 Þ 39881 5 18 
But I cannot ſend you an Account of this 
Nature without obſerving, - that many may 
be led int6:Etrors by breeding of Fowls, if 
they do not firſt conſider, that every Farm 
which will Lett for Two Hundred Pounds 
per Annum, will not maintain ſo many,Fowl; 
as I have mention d; and, on the other Hand, 
ſome Farms of the ſame Rent will maintain 
as many more. To the firſt, ſuppoſe the 
Lands are Meadow or Paſture, what great 
Advantage can that bring for the keeping of 
Poultrey? The Barn Door in that Caſe will 
be lean; and the Fowls ſtarve, without ' as 
much Food bought in, as will eat off the 
Heads of the:Fowls ; like what I have ob- 
ſcrv'd:at Jome. private Houſes, where: they 
keep a large Number of Poultrey, and having 
no Corn Grounds in their Hands, are forc'd 
to feed them at an Expence (which though 
ic is but a little at à time) amounts in the 
Year, to double what the Poultry is worth. 
But where ſuch a Farm is chiefly or wholly 
cultivate} for Corn, many more Pqaultre) 
may be kept upon it than I do in mine; ani 
it would be well, if we could rightly pto- 
portion the Number: For elſe we may be 
Looſers by keeping too few, as much as it 
ave were to over ſtock a Farm. 
I eſteem it the firſt Part of Husbandry, for 


a Farmer to conſider the Expence of his 
| Houle, 
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Houſe, and keep an exact Accdunt of his 
Out-goings and his Incomings ; and there- 
fore I am more particular in my Letters to 
you upon. this Occaſion, believing you will 
give them to the Publick, if you approve of 
them ; but a little more Time will give me 
moreExperience,and that Experience may give 
me a greater Opportunity of obliging you. 
I have at preſent about 20 Acres of Cow 
Paſture, beſides Common, and the Advan- 
tage of ſame Turneps for Winter Food; by 
this Means 1 maintain Nine Cows, but find 
I might add Two mote to my Number. 
The Cows, however, which I have at pre- 
ſent, give me each of them about Three Gal- 
lons a Day at leaſt, which together yields 
37 Gallons per Diem, but ſometimes give 
me 40 Gallons in a Day, from whence 
have a large Quantity of Whey and Baſe 
Milk to aſſiſt the Feeding of Twelve Swine 
Two of which are Breeders. In my choice 
of theſe, I rather preferr'd the black Banthamt 
Breed, than the large ſort common in Eng- 
land, though I do not believe this black ſort 
eats leſs than the common large Kind, nor 
erhaps do they yield ſo much. profitable 
Fleſh for Market by one Fourth Part, as the 
others; however it is certain, that their Fleſſi 
is much more dclicate for the Table than the 
common Engliſh Breed; whether as ſucking 
Pigs, ot in Pork or Bacon. Again, I ſhould 
remark, that for the better feeding of theſe 
Creatures, I have a conſiderable Help from 
Brewing my own Drink, from ſome Offals of 
my Farm Yard, and the Maſt of rhe Woods 


But I ſhall be particular in another Letter, if 
O you 
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you deſite it, and give you my Rated Account 
of Advantage by Milk, Cream, Butter, Cheeſe 
Calves, Piggs, Pork and Bacon; and ſhey 
you at the ſame time, how to judge of the 
Expence in keeping theſe Creatures upon: 
Farm, ordet'd as mine is. To which I can 
add, if you are not already apprized of it, 
the Method of feeding and curing Bacon, as 
the Farmers practiſe in Hampſhire, which 
County exceeds moſt, if not all others in 
England, for Fleſh of that Kind. 

'Tis to be obſerv'd, that in feeding Cow: 
we mult not let them range in too large a 
piece of Ground at one Time; I have there 
fore divided my Twenty Acres into Three 
Parcels, which I turn my Cows into from 
one to another, as I ſee Occaſion ; commonly 


I] allow them Eight or Ten Days in one, be- 


fore I change them to another, for elſe they 
would trample down and ſpoil a Third Part 
as much Graſs as they eat. By this chang- 
ing of Place, and the Liberty I have of ſome 
Common and Waſte Ground, they have an 
hearty Feed and pay me well for it : For 
it we were to enquire no farther than the 
common Expence of Feeding theſe Cows by 
the Week, which to hire Land would be One 
Shilling and Six Pence per Week for each, 
the Charge of Feeding my Nine Cows will 
be Thirteen Shillings and Six-pence each 
Week ; and the Calves pay the Intereſt of the 
Money I firſt laid out in their Purchaſe, and 
in great Part make amends for the Time 
loſt in the Cowsgrowing dry. Now allowing 
that I have from theſe Cows only Twenty 
Seven Gallons of Milk in a Day, which is 

mean 
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mean Quantity, (for ſome Cows will yield 
ſingly upwards of Three Gallons at a Meal ;) 
then the Value of my Milk, was it tobe fold 
for one Penny per Quart, would amount in 
a Day to the Sum of Seven Shillings and 
Four Pence ; and in Seven Days or one Week, 
to Two Pounds Eleven Shillings and Four 
Pence; from which Sum, if we take out the 
Thirteen Shillings and Six Pence for their 
Week's Grazing, there will remain, neat Mo- 
ney, One Pound Seventeen Shillings and Ten 
Pence, without farther Trouble than bare 
Milking : But the managing this Milk in the 
Dairy, makes it worth more than double the 
Sum, as I can prove by my farming Accounts. 
However at preſent, only take a View of the 
plain Profit of Milk from Nine Cows, atthe 
aforeſaid Rate, for One Year, and you may 
partly gueſs at the Advantage you may reap 
Part from them: Suppoſing the Food of a ſingle 
ing Cow, throughout the whole Year, comes to 
med One Shilling and Six Pence per Week, and 
anz that one Day with another, for Twelve 
For Months, a Cow will give Six Quarts per 
the Meal, 5. e. Three Gallons per Diem, as I have 
by before related; then we find the Milk of nine 
Incl Cows to be worth One Hundred Thirty Three 
ch, Pounds Nine Shillings and Four Pence per 
vil Annum: But taking from that Sum the Charge 
ach of Feeding the ſaid Number of Cows tor 
the that Time, which comes to Thirty Five 
nd Pounds Two Shillings, there remains clear 
mee Profit, Ninety Eight Pounds Seven Shillings 
ng and Four Pence per Annum; and it we de» 
duct from thence the Price of the Nine Cows, 
da which was about Fifty Pounds, there yet te- 
| maing 
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mains the Advantage of Forty Eight Pounds 
Seven Shillings and Four Pence; which is very 
good Intereſt for Money laid out in Cattle, 
and their,Year's Food paid for. But when | 
come to mention ail the Advantages I make 
of them, you will find my Profits more 
than Double what I have related. ; 

I have ſeen ſome of the China Geeſe, which 
I find anſwer your Character of them, wiz. 
that they are larger than the common ſort in 
England, and breed earlier; but find the 
Young ones are very tender, and are both 
difficult to hatch and to breed up; therefore 
J content my ſelf with our common Kind, 
which ſeldom bring me at a Setting fewer 
than Ten, Eleven, or a Dozen a- piece. I am 
not yet fallen into the way of pulling their 
Feathers, as they do every Year in Lincoln. 
ſhire and other Fenny Countries. 

In the breeding of Turkeys I have * 
ſome difficulty, till I took the Advice of the 
Woman who looks after my Poultrey, who 
by keeping the young Ones with the Hen in 
a Barn or Out Houſe, till they are about Six 
Weeks old, preſerves them in good Health 
and thriving Condition. She tells me, that 
it is not only neceſſary to keep them warm 
for that Time, but likewiſe to keep them 
from eating ſmall Snails and Slugs, which 
they would find Abroad, and would ſcower 
them to Death. After Six Weeks ſhe brings 
them out with the Hen, and places them 
where the Sun is moderately warm, ſo en- 
cloſed in an open Caſe of Wicker, as to 
prevent their ranging, and feeds them as ſhe 
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gs, bur puts them again into the Houſe as 
ſoon as they have enjoy.d the warm Air for 
Two Hours; allowing them, from Time to 
Time, as they grow more hardy, ſo much 
more Time abroad, till at length they be- 
come capable of ſhifting for themſelves. But 
1 muſt not omit to tell you, that in a little 
time after they are hatch'd, they ſhould have 
a freſh Turf of ſhort Graſs every Day, but 
without - Snails or Sluggs upon it, for the 
Reaſon before mention d. : 
The Reaſon of this Letter to you, is chief- 
ly to put you in mind, that Husbandry does 
not only depend upon the Methods of culti- 
vating Land for Corn or Hay, forthat is the 
leaſt part of a Farmer's Buſineſs ; I therefore 
hope from Time to Time, you will give us 
fuch proper Directions · as you have expe- 
rienced or can diſcover, concerning theſe 


| Fo little Rhew cut ſmall, and ſome Ant 


Things, and ſhall not fail on my ſide to ſend 


you whatever I can gather from our Country 
People. Iam, SIR, J 
wdr Humble Servant, 

+: WW. WALLER. 


From this Letter my Correſpondents may 
judge, how neceſſary it is to make Calculati- 
ons of this kind, leſt a Farm be over or under- 
ſtock'd; but 1 hope the comparing this with 
other Accounts of the'like Nature, which I 
may receive, will bring us to a right Under 
ſtanding of the certain Number of living 
Creatures, and of what Kinds every diſtin& 
fort of Farm ſhould be ſtored with. ut to re- 
turn to examine the firſt of theſe Letters, as 
c hen Bm: 45 eh Se 1t 
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it relates to Timber Plantations; it may, 
in ſome meaſure, lead us to think of thoſe 
great Waſtes the Forreſts, which are not bet» 
ter ſtored with Timber than the more pri- 
vate Lands, but are for the moſt part in- 
cumber'd with unthriving Shrubs, Pollards 
and Bruſhwood, which will never improve, 
but might be in part cut down, and return 
Money enough to be employ'd in making 
new Plantations: And from what one may 
obſerve in riding through theſe extenſive 
Tracts of Grounds, one may readily learn, 
that the few Trees which are now growing 
there, are too ofren in danger of being de- 
{troy'd by the Commoners, who (if I gueſs 
right) believe they cannot be miſs d, becauſe 
they do not ſtand in regular Plantations. 
It is, however, neceſſary, if the Forreſts 
ſhould be put in order after this manner, and 
regular Plantations made from the Monies 
raiſed. by weeding the decay'd Woods, that 
there ſhould be due care taken to preſerve a 
ſufficient Quantity of the Bruſh or Under- 
wood for the Shelter and Brouze of the Deer 
and other Cattle, and that no thriving Tim. 
ber Tree ſhould be lopp'd. The following 
Letter which I receiv'd ſome time ago from 
Sir Henry Goodricke, Bart. may prove very bene- 
ficial to Lovers of Planting ; ſome Gentlemen 
to whom I have communicated it, having al- 
ready found their Advantage, by following the 
Method preſcribd in it. FM 
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Th M.. BRA DIE, Wc; | 


SIR, | 

Having lived in and about London at the 
Age, when Youth uſually chuſe their Plea- 
ſures, and thoſe of that Place being very dif- 
ferent from what are called Country Sports, I 
became not at all inclineable to join in the 
Diverſions of my Neighbours,when I came to 
live in the Country,as having noTaſte of their 
Pleaſures, ſo fell into thoſe of Planting and Gar- 
dening, which ſeemed moſt ſuitable to my 
always deſired Retirement in the Country, 
where I have been ſettled about Ten Years ; 
and to aſſiſt me in the Proſecution of my 
Planting, there has (I believe) no Book come 
out relating to the Subjets of Gardening, 
Planting or Husbandry, that I have not pro- 
cured; and amongſt the reſt, one lately pub- 
liſh'd by your ſelf, (intitled, New Improvements 
of Planting aud Gardening, both Philoſophical and 
Practical) in the Concluſion of which you 
encourage all your Readers to communicate 
any Obſervations they have made, which 
muſt be my Excuſe for giving you the Trou- 
ble of this Letter. If what I have obſerved 
be acceptable to you, or the leaſt uſeful to 
my Brother Planters or the Publick, I have 
my End; if 'tis not, or they chance to be 
Obſervations made by others more experi- 
enced, then you have, Sir, only the Trouble 
of reading this, for which I ask Pardon, as 
alſo for acquainting you with one Miſtake 
ſome way ſlipped into your Book, in the 2 
age 
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Page and Sixth Line, where you ſay, that 
Acorns an Aſhen-Keys, will come up the 
firſt Year - Acorns indeed always do, it they 
come up at all; but then Aſhen-keys are as 
ſure to lie two Winters and one whole Sum- 
mer in the Ground, as any Sced whatever. 
As to my Obſervations of what I think 
may be uſeful, I find the Expence of Planting 
one great Diſcouragement to it, and the 
Weeding of young Plants (ſeedling Oaks 
eſpecially) to occaſion the greateſt part of 
the Expence; and I found by Experience, 
that if the Plantation exceeded the Extent 
of a Grove, the Trouble of Weeding was 
endleſs, and the Charge diſcourageing; and 
yet all Treatiſes about Planting, made that 
Weeding to be abſolutely neceſſary: However, 
I reſolved between Three and Four Years ago, 
to try an Experiment, and ſowed ſeveral 
Acres of Ground with Acorns, keeping it 
fenced. I took no farther notice of it, but 
ler rhe Weeds grow and fall as Nature guided 
em, and now have ordered about a Yard or 
Two Square of that Ground to be cleared of 
Weeds and Graſs, and find my young Oaks 
there thriving and healthy under the tall 
Weeds, and likely to become a Wood in a 
few Years, and doubt not but when they raiſe 
their Heads above the Weeds, they'll ſoon 
ſhoot away prodigiouſly ; for though they 
might have grown ſomething faſter, if weed- 
ed, yet the Roots may have been ſtrengthning 
themſclves under-ground all the while, and 
Weeds and Graſs may have ſheltered them 
from many external Injuries ſuch ſmall Plants 
arc ſubject tO, as Froſts, Droughts, the oy 
| in 
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ing. of Hares, &c. And the rotting of the 
Weeds yearly upon the Ground, muſt enrich 
the Land againſt the increaſing Bulk of the 
Trees requires more Nouriſhment ; whereas, 
the carrying off of thoſe Weeds muſt certain» 
ly impoveriſh the Soil, tho' the preſent weed- 
ing and ſtirring the Soil may force the Nutri- 
tious Juices into the young Plants, and there- 
by give em a more ſpeedy Increment now; 
but hereafter when they will require more 
Nouriſhment, they are not only deprived of 
what they formerly had,” but the Soil being 
impoveriſhed by the continual carrying off ot 
what it produced annually, the Trees re- 
maining may grow moſſy, ſtunted, and hun- 
gered, and conſequently never make good 
Timber. If this Method of Sowing, without 
further Charge than only that of fencing, be 
approved,thenhis Majeſty's Forreſts (row De- 
ſarts) may be repleniſhed with Wood at much 
leſs Expence than I think has been propoſed 
hitherto; and 'twill be great Encouragement 
to all large Plantations, which the Charge of 
Weeding has hitherto confined in a narrow 
Compaſs. I muſt indeed own, that all ſmall 
Trees tranſplanted muſt be weeded, or they'll 
be choaked by thoſe Weeds, which Nature 
makes a ſhelter to the Seedlings ; therefore 
Plantations of that kind, of Elm that does 
not bear Seed, and all Trees raiſed of Sets 
tranſplanted, muſt be weeded. 

Another Obſervation I muſt mention, that 
where any Falls of Timber have been made, 
and according to the Direction of our Plant- 
ing Books (nay, even of our Laws) ſeveral 
young Trees have been left ſtanding, that 
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they have ſoon after been ſtarved with the 
unuſual Acceſs of the cold Winds, and come 
to nothing ; whereas, where the Fall has been 
general, the young Trees ſo cut amongſt their 
Seniors have from their Roots made ſtrong 
Shoots, from their firſt Advance out of thg 
Earth accuſtomed to the Cold, and conti - 
nuing their Grawth with the Shelter of what 
ſprang from the Roots of ſome older Trees, 
have come (as I am informed by experienced 
Men) to grow up to good Timber. This 
alſo appears plainly in all Plantations, that 
where the Trees are ſet or ſown at the di- 
{ſtance they are deſigned to be at when come 
ro Perſection, that ſuch Trees ſpread their 
Branches, grow crooked, and neyer grow to 
tall or ſtrait Timber; and that where they 
are thick planted, there is an Emulation as 
it were among em, which ſhou'd outſtrip 
each other; and when ſome have got the 
ſtart, they ſoon take the Nouriſhment from 
their leſs thriving Neighbours, which leſs 
thriving are the propereſt to be removed, 
(before they grow quite ſtunted) ro ſome 
New Plantation, and being cut down like 

Quickſet will go near to thrive well. | 
I ſhou'd allo recommend the Sowing of 
all Maſt when Nature dire&s, (eſpecially A- 
corns in October) viz. as ſoon as they are ripe, 
for thoſe I ſowed in that Seaſon did very 
well, and thoſe for the moſt part failed 
which I reſerved till February, the Month di- 
rected for Sowing them; the Reaſons I ſup- 
poſe to be as follows, that Offober is a Month 
for Sowing Hard-corn or Winter-corn, and 
then the Mice, Rooks, Cc. are buſy in Wen 
N nem» 
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thertiſelves with Corn either yet left ſcattered 
or new ſown, and will not be ſo greedy af - 
ter the Acorns; and the Acorns reſerved till 


_ February will ſpire by that time do what you 


can, ſo muſt be ſown, and that Month be- 
ing too early for the Spring Seed-time of 
Corn, the Rooks and Mice, &c. eſpecially 
the Rooks, are ſo pinched for want of other 
Food, that they will dig over all the Ground 
new ſown with the Acorns, and deſtroy great 
part of em, and meddle not with thoſe {own 
in Ottober, the new breaking of the Ground 
being the natural Direction for them where 

to ſeek their Food. | 
1 own, Sir, I expe& with impatience your 
promiſed Treatiſe of the Parterre and Flower- 
garden, ſince ſo Ingenious and Curious a Pen 
muſt make that Subject diverting and uſeful, 
who have in this former Treatiſe handled 
the new Philoſophical Doctrine of the Gene- 
ration of Plants with ſo much Argument, that 
tis convincing, tho' at firſt fight. I confeſs 
my ſelf not skilled in Flowers, leaving their 
Culture (tho' I love em) to my Gardener, 
whilſt I imploy my ſelf in my Park and more 
diſtant Plantations: But if I am bleſſed with 
Continuance of Life ſo long as to ſee my 
long-lived Plants in ſome tolerable Perfecti- 
on, 1 may then chance ro amuſe my ſelf in 
my Parterre, where I may meet with Plea- 
ſures leſs fatiguing to the Infirmities, which 
Advance of-Years brings on us all. I once 
more ask Pardon for this Trouble ; but be af- 
ſured, that as 'tis the firſt Letter I have writ- 
ten to a Stranger on this Subject, ſo I wou d 
not have writ it now, _ I not relied _ 
2 rg 
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the Candour of an Author, whoſe good Senſe 
and Speculation will make Improvements from 
the Hints of thoſe who have but flight Ex- 
perience, and amongſt ſuch, Sir, of your un- 
known humble Servant, lt LS. 


H. GOODRICKE. 


Ribſtan near Borough bridge 
in Torkſhire, January 29. 
1716-17. ; 

P. S. I have made, and am ſtill making, ſeveral 
little Experiments in Planting, Gardening and 
Husbandry, which I forbear to mention, be- 
lieving the Curioſity of others more experi- 
enced may have led em to make the ſame, 
tho' they have not come to my Knowledge 
at this diſtance from London, where the Curi- 
ous all communicate. 


IN Anſwer to the Ingenious Author of this 
Letter, I have already hinted in my Kalender, 
at the reaſon that induced me to ſuppoſe the 
Aſhen Keys came up the firſt Year, i. e. that 
thoſe Seeds which are two Years old of Aſh, 
will frequently, it not always, do it: But I 
am ſenſible that the Aſhen Keys freſh ripen d 
will lie two Years in the Ground, as Sir Henry 
Goodricke affirms. wry" 0 

To follow the Dictates of Nature, in the 
putting of ſome Seeds into the Ground, is 
certainly the reaſonable way, and undoubted- 
ly may be a means of preſerving them from 
the Rooks or other voracious Birds. But his 
Grace the late Duke of Rutland, ro whom : 
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read this Letter, told me, that the Seminarie#$ 
which he made in Autumn, had ſutfer'd ex- 
treamly by the Mice, Squirrels, and ſuch like 
„ Vermin; ſo that he imagin'd he had loſt 
YE above half the Seed that was Sown ;. ſo that 
tis almoſt unavoidable but ſome muſt be de- 
L ſtroy d. But I think the ſureſt way of preſer» 
ving thoſe which lie two Years in the Ground, 
would be to ſow them with ſome Corn: or 
Grain, which will. pay more than the Ex- 
pence of the Seminary five times over; and 
the Corn is of fo different a Make and Structure 


en 


fl in its parts from the Trees we. ſow. with it, 
d that it does not any way rob the Ground of 
* the Nouriſhment which ſuch Trees will re- 
i- gquire: And I am fully perſwaded, as well from 


e, what the aforeſaid Worthy Gentleman relates 
e concerning his Nurſery of Oaks, as from the 
1 Experience I have had ſince I received his 

curious Letter, that Graſs and Weeds rather 

contribute to the Preſervation of young Seed- 
is ling Trees, than do them any harm; and. there- 
r, fore, as he juſtly obſerves, that Expence of 
e Weeding is unneceſſary, eſpecially among 
at thoſe Trees which are tap-rooted, as Oaks, &c. 
by The Poſtſcript of the Letter gives me; hopes 


I that the Gentleman- who wrote it will yer 

4 be ſo kind to the Publick, as to continue his 

” ingenious Experiments, and give the World 
an Opportunity of improving by them. 

he OI | | 

is But let us now enter upon a few Remarks 


d- and Experiments relating to the Improvement 
m of ſome Soils and Grains, as they, have been 
is practiſed by ſeveral Ingenious and Learned 
id Dr. 
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Dr. Bury of Compton in Devonſbire tells us 
in a Letter, that the burning of the Surface, 
which is ſo much practis d in his Country, 
is only uſed in bad Lands, and by worſe 
Husbands; for it robs the Ground, which he 
tells us, is not only an Obſervation of his, 
but alſo of His Grace the Arch-biſhop of 
Dublin. If by bad Lands theſe Great Men un- 
derſtand the Moory or Heath Grounds, I can- 
not ſee what well can be done with the Turf 
or Peat (which is the Heathy Turf) unleſs it 
be burnt upon the Ground: For tho' this is 
uſed for Firing by ſome poor People, yet 
when there is any large Quantity of ſuch Land 
rurn'd up, there will be more Turf or Peat 
than can well be carry'd away. And again, as 
this Turf chiefly conſiſts of Roots and other 
parts of Vegetables, there muſt be in it many 
vegetable Salts, which after tis burnt, will be 
ſix t; tho indeed we may ſay they are only 
the Salrs of ſuch Herbs and Plants as we ſeek 
to deſtroy, and are not proper for the Crop 
or Grain they ought to nouriſh. But as we 
have obſerv'd before, that by Solution, and 
expoling to the Air, theſe Alkaline Salts will 
yield the Marine Salt; ſo the letting theſe 
| Aſhes lic for a while expoſed to the Rain, 
Snow and Air, will bring them to that State, 
as Experience and Dr. Bury in his Letter e- 
. Neems to be proper for the Improvement of 
Decay'd or Infertile Land. 

The Doctor tells us, Salt quickens dead 
Land, and is uſed in the South-weſt part of 
Devonſbire, which would elſe be the barreneſt, 
but is now the richeſt part of it: The People 
in that part of the Country get Sand as 9 

the 
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the Sea will permir at the loweſt Ebb; and do 
not. grudge to carry it upon Horſes Backs 14 
Miles to ſpread on their Land, and thereby 
improve it both for Corn and Graſs; in other 
parts of the ſame Country they mend their 
Barren Land with Lime. [1784 

He adds, that ſome ſuppoſe that crude and 
fiogle Salt, if ſtrew'd on the Ground, does not 
im prove, but corrode it, but Lime betters it; 
but in this they agree, that they produce not 
Graſs fit for the Scythe, but for Paſture, ſhort 
and ſweet, and growing all the Winter,nor are 
their higheſt Grounds parched in the hotteſt 
Summer. This is matter of Fact, and known 
to every Ploughman. It is farther related, that 
by the Coupling of theſe Male and Female 
Salts, the Country would be much improv'd ; 
if the Sea Salt is too luſty and active of it ſelf, 
the Lime has a more balſamick and gentle Salt, 
which being directly join'd with the other is 
thereby invigorated. 

Glauber gives us a Leſſon upon this Occaſi- 
on, not unworthy our notice: Take, ſays he, 
Quick-lime, and let it flack by time withour 
Water; then take Salt and Water, mix them 
together, and make them into Balls, dry them 
as you do Bricks, and burn them two Hours; 
he tells us this Compoſt will enrich your poor- 
cit Land. | | 

Doctor Bury is ſo far perſwaded of the good 
Effect of Salt and Lime, that in the Concluſion 
of his Letter, he wiſhes the Duty were taken 
from Sea Salt, that it might be more generally 
uſed for the Improvement of Land. And 
truly, I cannot help joyning with him in his 
Thought; for as he obſerves, Graſs Grounds 
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are much improv'd by common Salt; and ſuch 124 

things as abound with Marine Salts, are great- 
ly helpful to thoſe Lands which are deſign d 
for any of the Gramineous or Graſſy Tribe. 1 
*Tis a common practice in manyPlaces near the 
Sea, to manure their Grounds for Corn with 
Sea Weeds, but they muſt be Plough'd in pretty 1 


deep, and as ſoon (if poſſible) as they are mon 
brought upon the Land; nor is the Brine or ther, 
Lye for the Grain leſs to be regarded by ſome ¶ lutio 
People, than the Manures for the Land tis to Tl 
be Sown in, therefore I ſhall give the follow= W Nitet 
ing Examples. ; quite 
Mr. de la Prime has given us an Account of Th 
ſome Experiments relating to the Steeping of MW come 
Peaſe; Wheat, Barly and Oats, which are re- 
corded in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, and Fro 
may ſerve to lead the Curious how to judge Allom 
of Brines for ſteeping of Seeds. Peaſe 
| 1 | Pea un 
On the 22d of March he ſteep't cher C 
A Pea, Barly, and Wheat in Brimſtone Water. friend! 
The ſame kind in Allom Water. to the 
Ditto, in old Diſſol. of Sal. Tartar. Hef 
Ditto, in Cap. Mort. of Sal. Arm. diſſolved and O- 
in Urine. | of the 
Ditto, in the Diflol. of Salt of Walls. he uſed 
The ſame in the Diſſol. of Niter. ſteep'd 
Ditto, in Urine. N than br 
After ſteeping them 5 Days and a Night, marks, 
he fer them in a good Garden Soil, againſt a left to g 
Wall full expoſed to the Sun, on the 27th of diſtance 
the ſame Month, after a Rainy Night, with Þ Sixty, a 
a Pea, Wheat, Barly and Oat unſteepyr. ſeven'St 
On the 10th of April, the Pea, Batly-and Root, wv 
Forty or 


Wheat ſteep d id Brimſtone Water all were up 
together. The 


cre 


ed 
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The Pea in Allom Water ſwell'd, but not 
prouted, but the others ſteep'd in the ſame a- 
bove Ground. 5 

The Pea in Solut. of Sal. Tart. half come up, 


the Wheat ſcarce ſprouted, but the Barly and 


Oat quite up. RA 

The Grains ſteep'd'in Cap. Mort. of Sal At- 
moniac diffolyed in Urine were all up toge- 
ther, as alſo the others that were ſteep'd in So- 
lution of Salt of Walls. | 

The Pea and Wheat in the Diſſolution of 
Niter were about half up, the Barly and Oat 
quite up. . 

The Batly and Oar ſteep'd in Urine were 
come up, but the Pea and Wheat ſcarce ſprouted. 


From whence this Gentleman obſerves, that 
Allom Water is not agreeable to the Nature of 
Peaſe and retards their Growth, becauſe the 
Pea unſteep'd was up as ſoon as any of the o- 
ther Grains; and that Salt of Tartar is not 
friendly to Peaſe or Wheat, bur is concordan 
to the Nature of Oats and Barly. 

He fatther obſerves, that the Whear, Barly 
and Oat not unſteep'd were up as ſoon as any 
of the reſt; ſo that he concludes ſuch Brines as 
he uſed, rather retarded. ſome of the Grains 
ſteep'd in them in point of quickneſs of Growth, 
than brought them forward: But then he re- 
marks, that three Spires of the Barly which he 
left to grow at a Foot and Halt or Two Foot 
diſtance, increaſed ſo exceedingly,that one had 
Sixty, another Sixty five, and the other Sixty 
ſeven” Stalks apiece from their ſingle Grain or 
Root, with every one an Ear on, and about 


Forty or mote Grains apiece in them. 
EN | Digby 
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Digly mentions a Plant of Barly, that by 
ſteeping firſt the Grain in Salt · peter diſſol. in 
Water, and keeping the Plant water d with the 
ſame kind of mixture, brought forth 249 Stalks 
and above 18000 Grains; and Cambden menti - 
ons, that the Corn ſown in a Field in Cornwal 
after a great Battle, brought forth 4 or 5 Ears 
on every Stalk, if he was not impoſed upon. 
Jam apt to ſuppoſe that the Richneſs of the 
Ground he ſpeaks of, proceeded from the 
Human Blood that was ſpilt in the Battle, for 
it is certain all Animal Bodies and theirApper- 
tinances are great Helps to Vegetation, as I 
have partly explain'd in ſome of my former 
Works, but ſhall treat of more fully when ſome 
of the Experiments are reſolved, which I have 
now under Tryal. 

The following Advice concerning the Ma- 
nagement of ſome old Vines, which had been 
neglected for ſome Years, I ſent about Michael 
mas in the Year 1719, to a Gentleman who 
had then purchas'd the Eſtate where they grew, 
and diſpoſed himſelf ro put his Gardens in 
92 before he began to repair the Manſion 

ouſe. | * 


AS there is nothing more deſirable than 

gaining or ſaving of Time to aGentleman 
whois a Lover of Planting, my deſign in the 
following Directions is to put you into im- 
mediate Poſſeſſion of Good Fruit; tho'l mult 
confeſs, after Wall trees have been in a manner 
lawleſs for two or three Years, and have run 
at random without controle, 'tis hard to bring 
them again to the good Diſpoſitions they en- 


joyd 
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joy'd whilſt they were regulated by judicious 

Government; and the Vine eſpecially, which 

is a Plant that above all others is moſt en- 
clining to ramble out of Rule if it be ſuffer'd 
1 to take its own Courſe, requires the Skill of 
2 the Gardener more than other Trees, to bring 
it into healthful Order; and in this our dreſ- 
ſing and ordering ir muſt be agreeable, partly 
ro the Rules of Art, and partly to the Laws 
of its own Nature, for without both theſe 
C Conſiderations we ſhall never bring it to that 
good Order we deſire. 5 
We muſt know, firſt, that all Vines bring 
their Grapes upon Shoots of the ſame Year, 


0 and thoſe” Shoots as well as the Grapes they 
produce, are much fairer and better furniſh'd, 
hs as they ſprout from large Shoots of the former; 


for thoſe which ſpring from the old black 
1 Wood are faint and weak, affording only 
ſmall Bunches of Grapes, that ripen later as 


3 they are more remote from the Earth: There- 
in fore tis practis d by the beſt Artiſts, to keep 
* their Vines low, and lay the Branches for 

bearing as near the Ground as poſſible, by 

which means the Fruit is larger, and ripens 

much ſooner ; but eſpecially, if we bury part 
{4 of them in the Earth, ſo as they may take 
74 Roor, for then they are doubly nouriſh'd, viz. 
** from the Root of the Mother Plant, and from 
Ly the Fibres which ſtrike our of the Layers; and 
\ſt we may yet help theſe young Shoors in their 
n Growth, by laying little Balls of ſoft Soap 
for the Roots to ſtrike into. 


In the Caſe now before us,the Vines may be 
"> Þ brought into Method two Ways; firſt, we muſt 

4 diſengage them from the Walls, and diſmem- 
r Q 2 ber 
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ber them of all the ſmaller Shoots, leaving on- 
ly ſuch of the new ones as are as thick as ones 
little Finger, or the, largeſt we can find of the 
ſame Year; which if they are ſtrong Shoots, we 
may prune to a Yard or more in Length, or 
leave them ſhorter in Proportion as they are 
leſs vigorous. When the Vine is thus order d, 
dig up the Ground about it, and bend down 
the whole Vine as near the Earth as poſſible, 
making it faſt with ſtrong Hooks ot Stakes, ſo 
that theSpring of the Body of the Vine may be 
curb'd in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall not at any 
time ſtir the young Layers, or draw them out 
of the Earth; for every Shoot after it has been 
prun'd as above directed, muſt be lay d in the 
Ground two or three Joints at Jeaſt, and the 
Parts of them which riſe out of theGround for 
bearing,be ty'd up to Stakes of four Foot long; 
for tho' perhaps when you lay them down in 
November, they may not appear longer than a 
Foot above Ground, yet we muſt provide to 
tye up the young Shoots which will ſprout 
from them the following Summer, ſo ſhall we 
have a little Vineyard in one Year bearing 
Fruit, made ont of one ſingle Plant, if it be 
large and well furniſh'd with Branches. And 
when the Fruit is ripe,we may cut the Layers 
from the old Vine, and place 1ts Stem or Body 
with the ſtrong Shoots it has made that Sum- 
mer againſt the Wall we took it from. In the 
time when we firſt lay down this Vine in the 
Earth, we may contrive to place a Layer or 
two near the Wall, ſo that they may remain 
there; and I think it would be well enough 
worth while to provide Pots for the other Lay- 
ers to be drawn through, rather than lay them 

r 1 in 
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in the naked Earth, becauſe when they had 


ripen d their firſt Fruit, we might remove them 
where we pleaſed, without hazard. or any loſs 
Of, UC... dai oc: WET IST TP IAN 
The ſecond Way I would preſcribe: for the 
improving ſuch old unruly Vines, tho they 
were grown very high, ſhould be to prune them 
as I have before directed; and where there hap- 
ens to be proper Shoots for bearing at ſome 
diſtance from the Earth, they ſhould be drawn 
through GardenPpts faſten d to the Wall in lron 
Rings, and fill d with Eartb, which will haſten 
the ripening of the Fruit, and enlarge the 
Bunches, as. wellas if they. were to grow near 
the Ground, and in effect nouriſh. the whole 
Tree; for every part of it would partake of the 
Nouriſhment pf cl from the Earth in the Pots, 
by the Roots of thoſe Branches growing in 
them: But to aſſiſt the rooting of theſe Branches 
they mult be ho and then refreſh'd with W 
tet when the Seaſon. is dx. 7 5 
If we order a Vine in this manner, we are 
ſure of as many Plants as there are Pots. 
If we ſeparate them from the old Stock, or if 
we let them remain on the old Vine, they may 
well enough laſt three Years feeding on their 
Pot Roots, and the Mother Root; but we 
ſhould in the mean while encourage no other 
Shoots of the old Tree, but what ſprout from 
the rooted Parts in the Pots, unleſs we deſign 
to make freſh Pottings to ſupply the place of 
the firſt that are to be taken away. 
To canclude: This Irecommend as a Tryal, 
the grafting of one Sort of Vine upon another; 
which in my Judgment may be done two ways, 


but both of them muſt be done upon the green 


tender 
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tender Shoots about the Middle time of their ¶ moſt 
Growth, and the Cions muſt be of the ſame So th 
Growth and Tenderneſs; the firſt done in the ¶ Pruit 
common ways of Grafting, either to cut the W mew 
Cion like a Wedge for the Cleft, or to ſlope ¶ from 
the one fide of the Stock Shoot, and fit the time, 
Cion to it with a Tongue; theſe I would have Th 
bound together with Worſted as tight as poſſi» ¶ diſad 
ble, without bruſing either the Stock or Cion; ¶ the 
and then with a mixture of Tallow Bees Wax of thi 
and Turpentine, equal parts melted together, WM is a fa 
be thinly cover'd over with a large painting Th 
Pencil when the mixture is not over hot. ning « 

The ſecond Way is to Iunarch the tender MW inforn 
Shoots of one into another, binding them and bouſes, 
plaiſtering or anointing them as above; and Wl part o 
this I think is much the ſurer way, and may even i 
be eaſily accompliſh'd, if we have any Vines ¶ cnoug! 
rooted in Pots, as I have directed. It this way WW bed C; 
ſucceeds, beſides the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeve- ¶ which 
ral ſorts of Grapes upon one Vine, we may Marke 
propagate any ſort of Vine we like beſt, with ¶ came i 
the greateſt caſe, ' and I believe, bring them May 
to bear very ſoon. This Grafting I think will WW the 1af 


40 belt'fn Your. than uſ 
But J mul now draw towards the Conclu - thoſe t 


ſion of this Month's Remarks, and as I W cop 
promis'd in the former Month, to give ſome fl the Ga 
Account of the Weather, and what the London green k 
Markets have afforded us. Month. 

This Month follow'd the ſame Mode of the fine 
Weather which we had in the foregoing WW and the 
Month, till about the Twentieth Day, viz. N were at 
Exceſſive Rains and Froſts, which laſt very me he v 


much contributed to the Deſtruction of the 
Fruit in the Low Grounds in — 
| | ome 
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ſome Parts of Surry; but what is remarkable, 
moſt of the Gardens in theUplands were ſafe: 
So that I ſuppoſe the Harm which came to the 
Fruits in the Bottoms was occaſion d from cold 
Dews, rathet than any ill Conſequences arifing 
from the Eaſt Winds, which reign'd at that 
time, but were not very turbulent. 

The exceffive Rains, however, were not 
diſadvantageous to the Graſs Grounds; for as 
the Weather from the Twentieth to the End 


of the Month has been clear and hot, there 


is a fair proſpe& of à rich Crop of Hay. 
The Violence of the Weather at the Begin- 
ning of the Month was ſo ſevere, that | was 
inform'd by the Gardeners about the Neat- 
houſes, that they could not cut one Fourth 
part of the Aſparagus which they had done, 
even in the preceeding Month, which tho' bad 
enough, had afforded good Crops ; the Hot- 
bed Cucumbers were in ſome places deſtroy d, 
which gave the few that were brought to 
Market as great a Price as when they firſt 
came in. + Fe. 

May Dukes, and common May Cherries, in 
the laſt Week were ſold dearer by one third 
than uſual, as I learn d from a great Dealer in 
thoſe things. | 

Collyflowers of the right ſort were ſold in 
the Gardens for 5s. each, but ſome of the 
green kind for 12 d. about the Middle of the 
Month. Mr. Jewel of the Neat-houſes, ſent 
the fine ſort to Market firſt, about the 14th, 
and then Kidney Beans raiſed in Hot-beds 
were about 3s. or 45. per Hundred; he told 
me he was the firſt Gardener in Exgland _ 

raiſe 


ad} 

rdiſed the young Sallad Herbs for the Wintet 
Markers, and Kidney-Beans in Hot-beds. 
Green Goosberries firſt came to the Mar- 
kets about the Beginning at 25. per Quart, and 
now at the End are ſold for Three · half penct 
wart, | | 9 
Forward Peaſe were ſold this Month for 
Hilf a Guinea per Pottle-basket, and Beang 
at 4% about the End of the Month. _ ” 
I chooſe to mention the Prices of theſe Cu? 
riofities, that we may the better judge of theit 
- Scarcity, and compare them with Fruits of 
the ſame kind another Seaſon. I 
We may this and the next Month ſet the 
young Shoots of Vines; after Soaping the 
Ends which are to be interr'd, and keeping 
them well water d, they will preſently take 
Root. 2 W r 
I conclnde, with repeating the Requeſt 1 
have formerly made to the Curious, that they 
would continue to oblige me with their Ob- 
ſervations in Husbandry and Gardening, 
directed for me at the Publiſhers of this; 
Treatiſe. MY: I | 1 
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Io the Honourable 
Sir John Anſtruther, Bart. 


THIS 
TREATISE 


O F 


FTusbandry and Gardening, 


For the Month of Func, 


Is with the greateſt Reſpect, 


Moſt humbly inſcrib'd 
and dedicated, by 


His moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant to Command, 


R. Bradley. 


| A GENERAL 
TREATISE 


Husbandry and Gardening. 


HE Heat of the Weather. 
— — S| which we commonly expe& 
| at this Seaſon, gives me 
Occaſion to introduce my 
Papers for this Month, with 
ſome Thoughts concerning 
the Building of cool Rooms 
or Qur Recreation in Summer; which, I 
hink, can be no leſs agreeable now, than 
e Inventions for warming Rooms are in 
e Winter: For as in the colder Months, 
othing is more generally agreeable than 
arm Cloaths and good Fires; fo 12 
tho 


(112) 
the Sun is in its full Force, there is ng: 
thing more refreſhing, or affords mote 
Pleaſure to Mankind, than cool Breezes, whe- 
ther Natural or Artificial; which, provi. 
ded they are moderate and conſtant, will 
invigorate the Spirits, and help the Health 
of the Body. Many of the Curious, have 
already endeavour d to purchaſe the plea. 
ſing Coolneſs I ſpeak of, either in Grotto'; 
or Pleaſure-houſes, placed in the middle of 
Woods, but have, in my Opinion, fallen 
ſhort of their Aim, for want of taking 
proper Meaſures to keep out the Sun's Rays 
or the Air, which is heated by them ; either 
of which is equally capable of warming 
whatever Place they enter; and were we 
to keep ſuch a Place as we deſign for: 
cool Room, wholly debarr'd from Air, we 
ſhould then have greater Cauſe of Com- 
plaint. Some have yet been indiſcreet enough 
to. plant their Summer-houſes on the Borders 
of great Lakes and Pools, believing tha 
Water, however it is ſtagnate, or ſtill, wil 
cool the Air; but in this, Experience ſhewi 
the contrary; the Pool or Lake, like Look 
ing-Glaſs, adds to the Heat of the Sun; 
Rays, which ſhine upon it, and the Wa 
ter thus warm'd, muſt neceſſarily emit {4 
Quantity of warm Vapours, proportionabk 
to the Surface of the Pond or Lake, which, 
beſides the unwholeſome Qualities which all 
Vapours contain, that riſe from ſtanding 
Waters, the Air is thickned, and becomes 
heavy enough to damp or dull the Spi- 
rits, wanting thoſe nouriſhing Parts which 
are neceſſary to feed the Human a 

an 
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and maintain the Vital Heat: The | 
riment Dr. Deſaguliers made ſome time ago 
at the Royal Society, in order to prove that 
an human Body is nouriſh'd from the ſame 
Qualities in the Air, that are neceſſary to 
maintain Fire, may in part explain what I 
have ſaid. 

But where there is the Pleaſure of a River, 
there 1s alſo the continual Advantage of 2 
flowing and Circulating Air; the purling or 
rouling of the Stream fanns the Air about it 
more or leſs, as its Motion is quicker or 
ſlower: So that an Alcove or Pleaſure-houſe, 
placed near a brisk Stream, muſt be cool and 
healthful in the hotteſt Seaſon, altho' it is 
encompaſs d with Wood; for Woods of 
themſelves, tho' the common Opinion is 0- 
therwiſe, rather promote Heat than propagate 
cool Air; for there is always a Vapour riſing 
among Trees in a hot Day, which thickens 
and deadens the Air as much as the Vapour 
which the Sun exhales from the ſtanding 
Pools, or ſuch Waters as are ſubject to ſtag- 
nate. It will, however, be objected, that 
Woods mult be cool from the fanning of the 
Leaves, and thereby cauſe a brisker Motion 
of the Air, than the Currency of a River can 
do; but this, in my Opinion, is eaſily an- 


nen 


ſwer d. In the firſt Place, the Leaves of Trees 


growing in a Wood, are never in Motion, 
but when there is a ſufficient Air abroad to 
move them, and then it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that an Air ſo brisk in its full Freedom, muſt 
be more ſenſibly felt in open Places, than it 
can be where it is broken and interrupted in 


its Paſſage through a Wood: And I ſuppoſe 
it 
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it miy be allow'd, that when the Air is flu: 
ent or rapid enough to give us Breezes ot 
Gales, we looſe our Appetite-to retire into 
cooler Places, as we ſuppoſe thoſe are which 
are gloomy and under Shade; ſo that either 
the Woods are uſeleſs to us, when there is a 
free Air abroad; or when the Air is of it 
felf quiet and ſtill, the Woods are hot and 
unwholeſome. There is indeed always the 
Face of Shade in cloſe Woods, which leads us 
to them in hot Weather, but that Appear- 
ance is deceitful, till the natural Evening 
Breeze has fann'd its Way thro' them, and 
condenſed and fixt the Vapour which the 
Warmth of the Sun had raiſed in the Day. 
However, the Edge or Border of a Wood, 
where the Air can have due Liberty, may 
be proper enough to build ſuch a Room as 
I mention'd, ſituate, if poſſible, near a Ri- 
ver, and where the Trees may interrupt the 
Sun's Rays at that Time of the Day when 
ſuch a Room is moſt requir'd ; which Obſer. 
vation, I think, is not altogether imperti. 
nent, becauſe I have ſeen ſeveral Pleaſure- 
houſes, or as ſome call them, Summer-houſes, 
built in ſuch Places where the Sun lies upon 
them at thoſe times when they would be the 
moſt uſeful, thereby rendering them diſagree- 
able to their Deſign. Things of this Nature 
too frequently diſcourage our Nobility from 
proceeding in their Undertakings, and make 
them ſometimes regret the Expence they have 
been at; tis therefore, I would drop as ma- 
ny Hints as poſſible, relating to this ſort of 
Building, that my Readers may be appriſed 
of every Thing neceſſary to be thought of in 
ſuch a Work, As 
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As fot the Bailding it ſelf, the Walls ought 
to be very thick, and the Windows ſo diſpo- 
ſed, that they may, as Occaſion offers, either 
ſhut out the Heat or warm Air, or be ren« 
der d capable of admitting the Light and cool 
Air: We may likewiſe obſerve, that in lieu 
- of Glaſs, we ſhould either uſe. Saſhes of Can- 

vaſs or oyld; Paper, which will ſtill contri- 
bute to the Coolneſs of the Room, as we 
. find by Experience in the hotter Countries. 
The Houſe, Fig. I. ſhould, in my Opini- 
on, be either Round or Polygonal, and not 
Wie. becauſe. the more Sides ſuch a Builds 
ing has, the leſs will the Sun, if it ſhines 
upon it, be capable of heating the Walls: 
The Section I baye given in Fig. I. will ſuffi. 
ciently ſbew the Nature of the Deſign; but 
1 ſhall leave the reſt to our able Architects, 
only hinting that the Pillars are not only for 
Ornament, but for the better ſupporting the 


* 


.Ciſtern of Water on the Top mark d A. A. 


Which is to ſerye. the Caſcades and Fountains 
BBB BB, which muſt be ſo order d, that 
either one, two, or as many as we pleaſe, 
may play, and the Air thereby may be fann d 
in any Proportion we deſire. 

Fig. II. Shews a Chain of Buckets, which 
-may be continually kept working, by means 
of a Wheel croſs the Riser, and will con- 
ſtantly ſupply the Ciſtern on the Top of the 
Houſe ; and the Water being once brought 
together in a Body, and depoſited in a Baſon 
above us, will by proper Pipes give us the 
Jets and Caſcades we deſire, 

It is indeed pretty well known, that if we 


have Water above us, ＋ weight will ſorce 
1. 18 
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its way thro' Pipes, and riſe with a certain 
' ſtrength agreeable to the height of the Body 
of Water; but as it is my Buſineſs to inſtru, 
I muſt now and then be obliged to mention 
ſome Things which are ſeemingly common, 
and I think my ſelf the more obliged to do 
it, becauſe I obſerve that whatever is com- 
mon is the leaſt regarded by the People. 

So the great Wheel of a Mill is commonly 
known to be turn'd by theCurrent of a Stream, 
as thoſe Wheels are, which give the Move- 
ment to the Water-works at London- Bridge. 
And I doubt not but the common People 
conclude, that becauſe they can be turn'd by 
a Stream of Water at one time, they may by 
the ſame means be kept continually in Moti- 
on; bur if we examine this caſe with a little 
more reaſon, we find that theſe Wheels ſtand 
ſtill, and are endanger'd in great Floods, ſo 
that we cannot always have the Aſſiſtance we 
expect from them. The ingenious Mr. Har- 
ding near Cupid's Gardens in Southwark, in or- 
der to remedy theſe Defects, has lately inven» 
ted a curious Wheel, which moves as well if 
it is entirely under Water, as the others do 
in the common Mills above the Water; and 
his new invented Wheel carries this Advan- 
tage along with it, that without the Expence 
and Trouble of ſhifting it higher or lower 
as Waters riſe or fall, or penning or dam- 
ming up the Water, it will conſtantly keep in 
motion, either backwards or forwards as the 
Sets of the Stream or Tides vary. 

As the Author has been kind enough to 
lend me the Model of it, with the Liberty 
of deſigning it, I think 1 ſhould be unjuſt to 
him. 
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him, if I did not take an Opportunity of 
publiſhing its great Uſe. 

This Wheel is ſomewhat fann'd like the 
Sails of a Wind Mill, or rather like the flying 
Wheel of a Jack, which is turn'd by the 
Smoke of a Chimney; the Model 1, took 
my Deſign from, was made of two Slips of 
Tin, about two Inches broad, which were 
reſpeRively placed in-a—Woermiike manner, 
upon an Axle-tree, ſo as to preſerve an equal 
Diſtance from -one another in every Part : 
This Wheel, pointing to the Courſe of a Ri- 
ver, will continually keep in Motion, whether 
it lies deep or ſhallow in the Waters, or as 
we obſerv d before, whether the Tide ſets 
one way or the other. 

The firſt Deſign of this Wheel was to 
work a Mill in a Barge, which might be 
either fix'd in any Part of a River, or moved 
from Place to Place as Occaſion offer'd, and 
ſo.to avoid the unneceſſary Expence of 
Dams, which hinder Navigation; it likewiſe 
appears ro me to be uſeful in any Breach 
made by the too great Over flux of the Wa- 
ters; for by the ſame Force of Water which 
turns it upon coming in of Tides, it would 
return back a great Part, by means of an 
Engine rightly fram'd to its Motions, and 
when the back Waters had the power on 
their fade, 1t would not only move by their 
Direction, but by means of the Engine it 
works, carry over any Bank an extraordinary 
Quantity of Water, beſides what would te- 
turn by the Breach upan the Fall of the Tides. 
The Axle-tree is of one continued Piece, 
reaching ſome Diſtance beyond the Wheel, 

8 2 and 
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and acting as a Worm or Screw, works upon 
a Counter Wheel; but I ſhall ſay no more at 
preſent of this Invention, the curious Inven- 


tor may better explain it. In the mean time, 


I ſhall inſert a Letter I have receiv d from the 
Author, which relates to the Uſes of this new 
Water-Wheel, which I ſhall give my Reader 
in his own' Words. 


To Mr. BxavLiey. 


SIR, 

1 Preſume it may not be amiſs to give you 
4 ſome ſmall Account of the Conveniencies 
and Uſefulneſs of my Water Wheel, beyond 
other Water Wheels. ; 

Fit, That navigable Rivers will not ad- 
mit of being ſtopt by penning up the Waters 
as is requir d for all Water-Mills now made 
uſe of; therefore ſuch Mills are not uſeful 

therein: But my Wheel requires no penning 
up the Water, but may be ſet between two 
Barges, or otherwiſe fixt to the Ground, and 
is never interrupted by back Water, but the 
deeper it lieth in the Warer, the more pow- 
erful it acts, and according as the Velocity 
of the Stream is, ſo may the Wheel be pro- 
portion'd, either for Power or Speed. 
Secondly, As there are many Rivers which 
have quick Currents, but will not admit of 
penning up its Heads of Water, by reaſon it 
may endanger over-flowing the Lands adja- 
cent, and alſo the erecting Mills is very ex- 
penſive; but my Wheel requiring neither pen- 
ning up, or ſuch expenſive Foundations, is 
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ei 
undoubtedly much preferable to all others; 

Thirdly, My Wheel is equally uſeful, at the 
Tail of other Mills, where the Water is 
deep : for Inſtance, at the Mill which is on 
Hackney River, to ſerve that Town with 
Water, where they have penn'd up the Water, 
and interrupted the Navigation, to the great 
Trouble and Damage of ſuch who trade 
that Way; and at the Tail of that Mill is 
deep Water, my Wheel would perform more 
Work than the firſt Mill doth; And alſo at 
the Temple Mills, the ſame may be done 
without the leaſt Interruption to them now 
in Uſe. 

SIR, I think the Conveniencies above- 
mentioned are ſufficient to ſhew my Wheel 
to be worthy Notice; and upon any Occa- 
fion I ſhall be ready and able to demonſtrate, 
that all I have ſaid of it is Fact. 


I am, SI R, Yours, 
W. HARDING. 


Fig. III. repreſents this Wheel length Ways: 
Fig. IV. the Front View, and Fig. V. a diffe- 
rent View of its Fanns length. ways, with the 
Manner how the Screw on the Axle-Tree 
turns the Counter Wheel. 

As this Wheel is not only uſeful for Watet- 
Works and Mills, but for draining of Lands, 
it may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of ſuch 
Grounds eſpecially, as have been overflowed 
by the Salt Water, and of the proper Means 
to be uſed for bringing them into an W 

Ul 
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ful Condition, for the Growth of ſuch Vege: 
rables as may be belt cultivated upon them ; 
for it is my Opinion, that notwithſtanding 
galt is often uſed to enrich Land, yet where 
the Land has been glutted with it, as it muſt be 
where the Salt Water has covered it for a 
Year or more, it's vegetative Quality is poi- 
ſon'd, and rendered unfit for the Growth of 
Plants: It is therefore neceſſary to uſe proper 
Means for the freſhing ſuch Land, and-un- 
burdening it of its too great Saltneſs ; which 
Experience tells us, may be done by ſeveral 
Means, viz. by turning freſh Water over it 
Three or Four Times, or by a certain Me- 
thod of Ploughing it at ſuch Seaſons, when 
the Sun gives us its moſt ardent Heat ; which 
Ploughings diſpoſe the Ground in ſuch manner, 
that the Sun has full Power to bring the Salts 
to the Surface, from whence they may be ga- 
ther'd at an eaſy Rate, and be made to ren- 
der an extraordinary Profit, as I ſhall explain 
hereafter. But even when the Ground is 
thus rectiſied, it is neceſſary to judge rightly 
of the Plants proper for it; for ſome Places 
will yet require Plants which naturally imbibe 
great Quantities of Salt, and others of ſuch 
Grounds muſt firſt be prepared by certain 
Plants, which, tho' their Crops will not yield 
much at the Markets, yet their Aſhes will be 
uſeful in many Caſes, and the Manner of their 
Growth will be ſuch as will render the Soil 
mellow, and prepare it for profitable Crops. 
In this Caſe particularly, ler me adviſe, that 
the Land Owners be not too haſty in ſowing 
of Corn,'or thoſe advantageous Grains which 
are cultivated near them, where ſuch Drown- 
are cu i 
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ing has not been ; there muſt be ſome Time 


allowed for their overflow'd Lands to reco- 


ver themſelves; and the very preparing them, 
if it is well manag'd, will carry Profit'enough 
with it. The Lands about Dagenham are of 
the Kind I ſpeak of; an Account of which, and 
the Method of improving them, I have now 
by me, and ſhall readily communicate to ſuch 
Perſons as are willing to follow the Methods 
| preſcribe : For it has been a' Rule which I 
would eyer obſerve, to found all my Studies 
upon Experience, tho' it happens ſometimes 
to be very expenſive ; however, there is in- 
deed a great Pleaſure in making now and 
then an uſeful Diſcovery ; but the Tryals are 
attended with ſo. many Uncertainties, that 
without the Inventions of Uſe pay for the 
Expence of the others, ſuch Studies muſt 
ſoon be at an End. For my own part, | mult 
confeſs I have met with ſome generous En- 
couragement to purſue the Study of the Na- 
ture of Plants and Soils, and for the Improve- 
ment of Land ; and I can at the ſame Time 
afirm, that my own Expences upon that Oc- 
caſion only has amounted to upwards of Two 
Thouſand Pounds; for I was perſwaded I 
ought not to miſs any Occaſion that offer'd 
(tho' never ſo far diſtant from the Place where 
I was) whereby I might improve the little 
Knowledge I had before, nor did I ever re- 
gard the Expence which might bring me to 
it. Beſides the Learning of the Schools, I 
judg'd it neceſſary to ſurvey the Structure and 
Parts of Animal Bodies, and from the diffe- 
rent Frame and Order of their Parts, to be- 
come acquainted with the Reaſon and — 
tho 


(122) 
thod of the Circulation of their Juices; ima: 
gining there was ſome Analogy between A. 
nimals and the Plants, which were the Fa. 
vourites of my Genius; by the viſible Parts in 
the Animal Kingdom, Iwas directed to thoſe 
which had been ſecreetly conceal'd in the o- 
ther. This I got over pretty well, after ha. 
viag been preſent at many Diſſections of Hu- 
man and other Animal Bodies, and compa 
ring their Anatomy with the Anatomy of 
Plants; but then I found it neceflary to in- 
form my ſelf of the natural Food of every 
diſtin& Species among Animals, and hoy 
much Difference of Climate concern'd their 
Welfare; which led me to a numerous and 


expenſive Correſpondence, by which means] 


L reap'd many good Inſtructions, and learnt 
how uſeful it would be to my Studies to {et 
a Courſe or two of Chymiſtry, that thereby 
I might diſcover the ſeveral Qualities is 
Earths and Minerals, and give the Analyſi 
of the ſeveral Plants nouriſh'd by thei 
Means; from whence I might judge wid 
more Certainty, on any particular Occaſion, 
what Soil would be moſt proper for any di 
Nin& kind of Vegetable. This brought me 
to many make Experiments, which had thei 
ſhare of Expence; and the great Number d 
curious and valuable Plants, which I colled 
ed from the moſt noted Parts. of the know 
World, exceeded the Charge | had been at i 
all the other Branches of my Studies; for to 
know ſomething of Anatomy and Chymiltry 
to view the State of Vegetables abroad, ant 
to receive good Inſtructions from my Co 
reſpondents, could not be brought to 5 7 
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Uſe I intended, without à good Number of | 
Materials to work upon. Thus having a- 
maſs d a number of Curioſities, which rival'd 
the moſt valuable Collections in England, of 
the ſame Nature, I began to frame a Courſe 
of Experiments in Husbandry and Garden» 
ing; and from the great Fund of Matter I 
had to work upon, now and then hit upon 
ſome Improvements which had never before 
been thought on ; out of which I had began 
to collect and place in Order ſuch as might 
be uſeful, and ſerve as Examples for the Pra- 
Rice and Advantage of the Publick : But Af- 
fairs of another kind hinder'd me from pro- 
neo, this Deſign, or: by this Time I 
might have been able to have ſhewn in Pra- 
Rice above an Hundred new and inſtructive 
Rules. I have been more particular in this 
Relation, becauſe thoſe who ſtudy the Arts 
of Gardening and Husbandry, ſhould know 
that there is required the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
Sciences, which at preſent make the greateſt 
Figure in the World; and that Men of that 
Buſineſs, who are well skill'd in their Profeſ- 
fion, may be rank d with great Philoſophers, 
and deſerve Honour, rather than what the 
enerality of Gardeners commonly meet with 
25 the Publick: But indeed we ought to 
obſerve this by the by, that every profeſs d 
Gardener has not the ſame Right of Reſpect 
as another; ſome are excellent, others are 
not ſo. : 
Again, in what I have mention'd, it may 
be obſerv'd how neceſſary it is, that thoſe who 
ſtudy either the Improvement of Gardening 


or Husbandry, ſhould ſearch into the Rules 
T and 


and Order of Nature; and that there. is no 
Study too high for them to underrake, if they 
would "illuſtrate. their Practice, or make it 
gainful or honoarable to them: But my Aim 
Feing neral, and for the Improvement of 
univerſal Knowledge, my Method was new, 


and therefore was more expenſive, than it 


need be to others; the Students in Garden- 
ing may now inform themſelves at à much 
cheaper Rate than I did. It would ſurely be 
much to/their Advantage, was there a Gar- 
den erected at the publick Expence, or in ſuch 
a manner as the Undertaker ſhould not be a 
Looſer, wherein every Experiment already 
diſcover'd ſhould be cxpoſed and explain'd in 
due Order ; and from Time to Time as 0- 
ther new Diſcoveries happen'd to be made, 
they ſhould be collected and added to the 
reſt for general Inſtruction. I ſhould be ready 
for my Part always to aſſiſt in ſuch an uſe- 
ful Deſign; and if any Noblemen or Gentle- 
men are willing to contribute to ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, and will be pleaſed to ſend their 
Thoughts of it directed to me at the Pub- 
liſher's of theſe Papers, I ſhall take an Oppor- 
tunity of informing them, from Time to 


Time, what Encouragement it meets with. 


The Method I would preſcribe for ſuch a 
Garden is as follows. 

1/7. That there ſhould be Specimens colle- 
Red of every Kind of Soil to be found in 
Britain; with Accounts, if poſfible, of all 
the Plants growing wild, or naturally up- 
on them. a | 

_24ly, That the ſeveral Methods of produ- 
eing Artificial Heat ſhould be there Page 
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ſed, ſo that the different Climates might 
be imitated. SIP % 22224, 
| 3dh. That there ſhould be Models of 
every kind of uſcful Carriage, Plough, or 
ſuch Inſtruments as are now in Uſe, or 
may be invented, for eaſy Conveyance of 
thoſe Things neceſſary for the Uſe. of Far- 
ming, or Opening or —.— up of Ground. 

4. That there be Models of all the 


- 


Contrivances for railing, and forcing of Was 
ter, and for draining of Grounds. 

5thly. That there be Examples, as many 
as poſſible, of ſuch: foreign Plants as will 
ſtand abroad in our Clime; and a conſtant 
Correſpondence kept with Traders in thoſe 
Parts which come neareſt our Climate, in 
order to bring their Plants of Uſe to be na- 
turaliz d with us. I have already made ſeve- 
ral Exotick Plants familiar with us; the 
Caper, for Example, I have brought to 
that Perfection, that it bears Flowers and 
Fruit in the open Air, without any Shelters 
as well as it does about Thonlon; It had 
often been cultivated in our Stoves and 
Green-houſes, but with all the Care ima- 
ginable, did not bloſſom any where but 
at Badminton, till I ſow'd the Seeds of it 
in ſome old Garden Walls, where it now 
grows and flowers every Year, making 
Shoots above a Yard long in a Summer. 

6thly. To plant Trees at every Seaſon 
of the Year, as has been practiſed by the 
Honourable James Johnſton, Eſq; at Twit- 
teubam, and with ſome Improvements upon 
that Gentleman's Invention. | 
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7thly. To try every Seaſon of the Year for 
ſowing of Corn and tranſplanting it, which 
has been done by ſome with great Succeſs; 

and to ſow and plant one ſort of Corn in e- 
very kind of Earth, and in as many Mix- 
tures as can be thought on. | | 

- 8thly. To make Experiments for the Cure 
of Diſtempers in Plants and Trees, and for 
repairing the loſt Vigour in old Trees, by 
inarching their decaying Branches into new 
Srocks which I have experienced to do won- 
ders, and I think am the firſt who invented 
that Way. 8 
gothly. To collect all variegated Plants, 
thereby to explain the Circulation of the Sap. 
Mr. Fairchild, who has now upwards of an 
hundred Sorts of ſtriped Plants, has ſo many 
Inſtances to confirm the Sap's Circulation, 
in the Experiments he has already made with 
them; this Circulation is proved beyond 
Diſpute. | 19% 

- Tothly. To prepare a Set of Fruit Trees for 
Walls in ſuch a Manner, that they may be 
ſafely removed to any Diſtance, already 
— and ſpread, and at any Seaſon; this 

contriv'd, chiefly for the Uſe of ſuch Gen- 
tlemen who are willing to gain Time, and 
plant their Gardens with Trees that would 
bear Fruit the firſt Year they were planted. 

 11thly, To have a Set of Fruit-Trees prun d 
and ſpread upon Eſpaliers, as they ſhould 
be againſt Walls, for the Inſtruction of the 
Students in this Art; and by Wyers, every 
Branch which is cut from the Tree to re- 
main at its proper Place of Growth, that the 
Condition of the Tree in the * 

ear 
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Year may be ſeen, and the Effect of ſuch 

pruning may be obſery'd at the ſame Time, 

This is the more neceſſary, becauſe, beſides 

the different kinds of pruning required for 

Fruits of different Tribes, as that Plums | 

ſhould not be prun'd like Peaches, Peaches 2 

like Chetries, Cherries like Pears, &c. almoſt 

every different kind of theſe require a dif- 

ferent kind of pruning agrecable to their 

different Manners of ſhooting, or with re- 

gard to the Time ſych Shoots take to pur 

out Bloſſoms. 2 © 
12thly. To ſhew the different Ways of ma- 

naging Vines, with the various Methods 

of pruning them, to help their Bearing, and ; 

the early ripening of their Fruit, either a- J 

gainſt Walls, Eſpaliers, or in the Manner 

of Vineyards; which laſt Method I have 

vith I practiſed with great Succeſs in Exgland; and 

ond I rather mention it here, becauſe I have 

I prevaild on Mr. Thomas Fairchild, to make 

for 2 large Plantation of his fineſt forward ſorts 

7 be of Grapes for that Uſe. 

ady In a Deſign of this kind, there might 

this be many other uſeful Things thought on, 

zen- | which would be neceſſary ro inſtruct the 

and Lovers of Gardening and Husbandry, and 

Duld | might be a Means of improving our Lands 

ed. to great Advantage, and alſo of prevent- 

und ing many Loſſes which happen daily thro' 

Duld the unadviſed Practice of the Unlearned. 

the One might add to this, how uſeful it 

rery | would be to every kind of Planting, to 

re- | ſtudy various Compolitions of viſcous Mat- 

the || ter, to be uſed in tranſplanting Trees, and 

ing | for invigorating them, where there _ 
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be Occaſion ; for I find already, by Experi. 
ence, that ſome viſcous Bodies are extreamly 
uſcful on many Occaſions. * | 
other Things which I ſhall in- 
ſert in this Monthly Treatiſe, I think it very 
neceflaty: to communicate ſome uſeful Qbſer- 


vations of the often commended Mr, Thomas 
Fairchild of Hoxton, who has lately furniſh d 
me with ſome excellent Directions for the 
Improvement of Gardening; which, the more 
I reaſon upon, the more I am perſwaded he 
is in the right; but his Veracity is already 


as well known, as his Skill is unqueſtionable: 


And indeed tis by converſing with ſuch Men 
who have a true Bent of Genius to their Bu- 
ſineſs, and Time and Opportunity for Pra- 
Rice, that a curious Man may receive Inſtru- 
ction; and not to have too great an Opinion 
of one's ſelf, which is always an impregnable 
Bar againſt Reaſon, upon which the Arts of 
Husbandry and Gardening chiefly depend. 
Nor indeed are there any Studies which de- 
end more upon Natural Philoſophy than 
theſe two; and yet, as Mr. Fairchild very 
well obſerves, the Perſons to be educated in 
them have leſs Opportunity of learning their 
© Buſineſs, as the Caſe now is, than any other 
Calling whatever: For, ſays he, when a Per- 
ſon ſerves his full Apprenticeſhip to either 
Gardening or Husbandry, he has not Op- 
portunity of ſeeing his Buſineſs at moſt above 
ſeyen Times in ſeven Years; but in other 
Arts, the Students in them may daily obſerve 
what they defire. | | 
In Gardening and Husbandry, the Practice 
of what is neceſſary to be underſtood by eve- 
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ry one, is pinn'd down to a certain Month, 
and a certain ſort of Weather, which muſt be 
regarded, or it will not ſucceed or anſwer the 
End propoſed, if we are not punctual in 
thoſe Points; but in other mechanical Stu- 
dies, we may practiſe any Thing at any 
Time, and our Endeayours will be equally 
ſucceſsful. | ; 

The Apprenticeſhip which is ferv'd to 
Gardening may, to a good Genius, furriiſh 
ſome neceſſary Principles, which more Time, 
reaſonable Enquiry, and ſound Practice may 
bring forward, towards the neceſſary Quali- 
fications required in a Gardener ; or like 
the Learning in the Schools, improve more 
and more as the induſtrious Students culti- 
vate their Time diſcreetly: And tis therefore 
in Gardening as well as other Philoſophical 
Studies, there ought to be proper Academies 
erected for the better Inſtruction and Infor- 
mation of the Perſons who intend to profeſs 
the Art; then might every Practitioner be 
led to a reaſonable Judgment and Under- 
ſtanding in his Calling, and give the World 
that Satisfaction which would redqund to 
his Advantage, and prevent many Miſcar- 
riages which now too often happen. 

In the Reign of King James the Firſt, the 
ſame Thought was propagated ſo far, that 
His Majeſty granted a Charter, with many 
Privileges, to the Gardeners in and near 
London, to prevent the Utterance of ſuch 
Goods relating to Gardens, as were un- 
wholeſome or unwarrantable; that Charter 
being ſtill in full Force, I have had it ſent 
me by a Gentleman of Diſtin&ion, to * 
ert 


|. --. 

ſert as it. was taken from the Records, & 
ſeeming it will be of Benefit to many,: who 
at preſent praiſe without the Knowledge 
of it, and be a means of preventing the Loſs 
they might ſuſtain by vending or .uttering 
ſuch Plants, Seeds, &c. as the Charter mens 
tions, without a due Liberty granted by th 
Company of London Gardeners. . I could 
add other Reaſons why the Abſtra& of the 
Gardeners Charter ſhould appear in Publickz 
but I ſhall refer my Reader to the Remarky 
which my Friend has made upon the ſeveral 
Paragraphs, which I ſhall give in his owl 
Words before I conclude this Month's PA 

ers. In the mean while, I proceed tg 

r. Fairchild's Obſervations, which here take 
Place according to the Time I have enters 
them in my Diary; and I hope my Read 
will excuſe me, if I do not in this War 
obſerve ſo juſt a Connexion as I might in 
one of another kind, as long as I give hint 
uſeful Relations of Things, gather'd ſomes 
times from Converſations, Experiments, an 
Letters from Perſons of Worth and Honouh 
and ſometimes as they happen to arife from 
my own PraQtice; but an Index may partly 
make amends. | 5 ; 


Obſervations and Experiments: by 
Mir. 1homas Fairchild, at Horton. 


TH E Firſt relates to the Manner of Builds 

ing of Walls for the Advantage of Fruit 
Trees, but in particular for Peaches, whic 
never thrive well in Gravelly Grounds. H 
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obſerves that all Peach-Trees growing in a 
ſhallow Soil with a Gravelly Bottom, canker 
and decay as ſoon as they reach the Gra- 
vel, and that, becauſe they want a due Quan- 
tity of Moiſture; therefore he adviſes that 
where ſuch Ground is, the Wall ſhould be 
built upon Arches, each Arch four Foot 
wide, and the Peers between them two Foot 
a-piece, the Top of the Arches to be as high 
as the Surface of the Border, the Wall to face 
the South Sun; to which Aſpe& he would 
plant his Peach-Trees at twelve Foot diſtance, 
which is a Tree in every other Arch; and on 
the North Side of the ſame Wall, to plant 
other Fruits in the vacant Arches: Thus, ſays 
he, the Peaches will have the Benefit of rhe 
Sun upon their Branches; and beſides, having 
double the uſual Liberty of ſpreading their 
Roots, thoſe Roots will partly be ſhaded, 
and have a due ſhare of the North Border, 
and Moiſture to nouriſh them and their 
Fruit; by which means, they will be kept 
free from Cankers, and the Curling of the 
Leaves, which is commonly a Fore-runner of 
Death. Between theſe Peach-Trees, on the 
South Side Vines may be planted. 

On the other hand, he obſerves that thoſe 
Trees which are to be planted on the North 
Side of the Wall, will be much affiſted in 
their Vigour, and the forwarding their Fruit, 
by the Warmth of the Sun falling upon their 
Roots on the South Side of the Arches. 

In the ſame Day's Conference with him, 


ſhed their rough Bark every three Years; and 


that he had experienced, - help'd ſuch Plants 


he inform'd me, that Vines and Hony-ſuckles — 
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to take away from them the rough, black, 
ſtringy Parts when they appear d, which o- 
therwiſe, were they to be left on, would 
choak the young growing Bark, and hurt the 
Growth of the Tree. i | 

Concerning the Generation of Plants, and 
which may help to ſupport that Opinion, he 
obſerves, that the Orange-Tree has Male and 
Female Bloſſoms, the Male having only the 
Stamina and Apices, with their Duſt, and 
the Female Bloſſoms a large divided Piſtil- 
lum. Further he adds the Caſe of the Herma- 
phrodite Orange, where we find upon the 
ſame Tree compleat Oranges, compleat Le- 
mons, and ſometimes half an Orange join'd 
to half a Lemon, and the Orange and Le- 
mon Fruit quarter'd regularly: And with this 
he alſo mentions a Vine which he receiv'd 
from the curious Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; of 
 Hillington, which in ſome Parts bears Bunches 
of Black Grapes, in others White Grapes, 
ſome Bunches half Black and half White 
Grapes ; and what is more extraordinary, in 


many Places there are ſingle Grapes ſtrip'd 


with Black and White, which, ſays he, could 
in neither of theſe Caſes happen by Graf- 
fing ; but ſuppoſes that the Duſt of the Male 
Flowers of an Orange impregnated the Fe- 
male Flower of a Lemon, or the contrary ; 
ſo the Grape I have mention'd ſeems to have 
been thus variegated in its Fruit by the coup- 
ling of a White Grape with a Black Grape, 
and 1 am purely of his Opinion. 

In the next Place he is now practiſing ſe- 
veral Expei iments to give us further Proofs 
of the Circulation of the Sap in Plants Vat 
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have already obſerv'd, that by Budding or 
Inoculating the ſtrip'd Jeflamine upon the 
common ſort, we ſhall find Rudiments of 
that Stripe communicate it ſelf ro many Parts 
of the Tree, even ten or twelve Foot di- 
tant from the Bud; which makes it plain 
enough, that Juices circulate in Plants: But 
Mr. Fairchild is now going farther in the 
Proof, by Grafting the Brazil Jeſſam ine upon 
the edged Leaf Common Jeſſamine, and ma- 
king that become variegated, and has like- 
wiſe graffed the ſtrip'd ſpurge Laurel upon 
the Mezereon, which grows very well; but 
as it js the firſt Year, we are yet to expect the 
Event: If this ſucceeds as I expect, I ſhall 
then be particular of the Uſe of this Diſco- 
very of the Circulation of Sap in Plants, 
which will open a new Scene as admirable 
as it will be generally beneficial, and greatly 
improve the Arts of Husbandry and Gar- 
dening. 


I now proceed to give my Reader a View 
of the Encouragement given to the Society 
of Gardeners, in a Charter granted them by 
King James the Firſt ; where we ſhall find, 
belides many Privileges granted to that 
Company, how much that Prince encouraged 
Arts that might be of Publick Benefit. 


D 2 To 
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To Mr. BxapLey, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 


SIR, 
1 Have had a mind ſome Time ſince to print 

an Abſtract of the Charter granted to the 
Gardeners of London; but as I obſerve in the 
News, that you invite the Lovers of that 
Profeſſion to ſend yon ſuch Matter as may 
be advantageous to Gardeners, I think you 
may do them Service in publiſhing it, and if 
you think proper, may add the Remarks 
have made, but I leave that to your ſelf; The 
Charter begins thus. 4 


JAMES, /y the Grace of God, King of Eng: 

© land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De. 
fender of the Faith, &c. Whereas divers and 
© ſundry Perſons inhabiting within the City of 
London, and fix Miles Compaſs thereof, have 
© coatinually taken upon them to uſe and pratliſe 
© the Trade, Craft or Myſtery of Gardening, Plant. 
ing, Grafjmg, Setting, Sowing, Cutting, Ar. 
« bouring, Rocking, Mounting, Covering, Fen- 
© cing and Removing of Plants, Herbs, Seeds, 
© Fruits, Trees, Stocks, Sets, and of contriving 
© the Conveyances to the ſame belonging, being 
© therein Ig norant and Unskilful, having not been 
« brought up in the ſaid Trade or Myſtery; and 
« whereas the ſaid Perſons have alſo daily 
« {old and ſet unto our loving Subjects, into 
« ſundry the Parts of our Dominions and 
« Countries, dead and corrupt Plants, Seeds, 
« Stocks, and Trees, to the great Deceit and 
« Loſs of our ſaid Subjects: For Redreſs and 
: Pre- 
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prevention of which Deceits and Wrongs, we 
did by our Letters Patents, in the Third Year 
of our Reign over this our Kingdom, grant 
© to the Gardeners, then inhabiting in London, 
and within ſix Miles of the ſaid City, that 
© they ſhould be one Body-Corporate, by 
the Name of _— Wardens, Aſſiſtants, 
and Commonalty of the Company of Gar- 
« deners of London, and did thereby give un- 
to them divers Powers and Privileges, as 
by our ſaid Letters Patents appeareth; and 
* whereas we are credibly inform'd that there 
* are certain Defects, Queſtions, and Doubts 
found and ariſen in and upon our ſaid Let- 
ters Patents, whereby the Publick Good 
and Profit of the ſaid Company is much 
© hindered, and the Abuſes aforeſaid ſtill con- 
« tinued ; which Company of Gardeners have 
© hereupon made their humbie Petition unto 
© us, that we would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
© renew the ſaid Letters Patents with Amend- 
© ment of thoſe DefeRs, and with ſuch other 
* neceſſary Additions and Alterations as we 
* ſhall think moſt fit and convenient. Know 
ye, Cc. 


It is to be noted, that this Charter was 
granted at a Time when the Buildings in 
and near the City of London, were not half 
ſo many as they are at this Day; there were 
then many Intervals between the ſeveral 
Houſes in London and Weſtminſter, and other 
Places, which at preſent are join'd with the 
City. Within the Memory of Men now li- 
ving, Somerſet- Houſe, and the Buildings there- 
abouts, were ſtiled Country-houſes, and the 

open 
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open Places about them were employ'd in 
Gardens for Profit; and many Parts now 
within the City and Liberties, were then in 
the Poſſeſſion of Working Gardeners, who were 
at that Time enough in Number, and em- 
ploy'd Ground enough to furniſh the Town 
with Garden r for then there were 
few Herbs uſed at the Table with regard to 
what there are now; but the Succeſs which 
thoſe regular Gardeners met with at that 
Time, encouraged many others to ſet up and 
profeſs the ſame Calling near London, who ſo 
unskilfully went to work, that many Abuſes 
were committed, and the Subject was injured 
by them ; the Gentry and Nobility loſt the 
Certainty and Advantage of their Deſigns, 
by employing Perſons of no Experieuͤce; and 
therefore it was propoſed that the London 
Gardeners, .who were profeſs'd Men, ſhould 
become a Body, and inſpe& the Worth of 
others who pretended to practiſe without 
Knowledge, or ſhould offer te invade their 
Cuſtoms. In the ſame King's Time, I am 
inform'd, there was an Academy eſtabliſh'd 
in Scotland, for the Improvement of Garden» 
ing, which ſome Perſons of that Country tell 
me is continued and upheld to this Day, 
which has the Privilege of examining every 
Perſon concern'd in that Buſineſs, and of al- 
lowing or diſallowing their Practice, as the 
Profe ſſors find the Perſons examin'd are more 
or leſs capable of acting as Gardeners; and 
' moreover it is ſaid, that this Society dictate 
to the Students in this Art, at fixt Times, 
ſuch Rules as they are to follow, and reaſon 
in Publick with them upon every uſeful _— 
Je 
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je& in Gardening: And I with there was the 
in ſame Opportunity of improving the young 
w | Gardeners with us; for Converſation: pro- 
in motes Experience, and Experience leads us 
ere to Perfection. 
m. But as the Company of Gardeners were 
”n eſtabliſh'd by Charter in England, in the 
re Third Year of King James the Firſt, the ſaid 
to Company were afterwards forced to ſolicit 
ch an additional Power, as we may obſerve they 
at obtain d in their preſent Charter; yet as the 
nd Town encreas'd in its Buildings, the Com- 
ſo MW pany was invaded by many who called them- 
ſes MW (clves Gardeners, and had not the Privilege 
ed of their Charter; for ſtill as the Town en- 
he creas d in Buildings, there was more Profit 
ns, for thoſe who came to Market, as there 
nd Mnuſt neceſſarily be more Inhabitants; and 
lon Mthro' the unskilful Practice of many who 
11d brought unhealthful Herbs to London at that 
of Time, I am told there was a Proclamation 
gut iſſued out by King Charles the Firſt, directing 
eit Wall Magiſtrates to aſſiſt the ſaid Company in 
am the Execution of the Powers granted them in 
nd their Charter, or to that purpoſe: It is cer- 
en⸗tain, however, there was then a Proclamation 
ell Nrery much in their Favour. 
ay, I cannot however leave this Article with- 
ry {out remarking two Things; the Firſt is, that 
al. Mmolt of the large Mulberry-trees, which we 
he Wind in or near London or Heſtminfter, were 


xe Iplanted in King James the Firſt's Reign, on 
nd account of eſtabliſhing the Manufacture of 
te ilk; that Prince having written a Letter to 
es, Ithe Lords Lieutenants of the ſeveral Shires 


of England for the increaſing of Mulberry- 
1b. trees, 
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trees, and the Breeding of Silk-worms, which 


was then thought would add Riches to out nere 
Nation; and was it now ſet heartily about, ceiv 
ir might certainly prove very beneficial to the Rea 
Publick, and employ a great many Hands ther: 
which are now idle. The Letter contains an be e. 
excellent Leſſon to the Lovers of their Coun £74: 
try, and is as follows. | been 
| i | | mate 
in Ce 

| 3; 2 | to be 

Right Truſty and Well-beloved, we Greet you wel mn t 
| | 445 > i utcd 
JT is a principal Part of that Chriſtian Cat vate ] 
L which appertaineth to Soveraignty, to en bred 
deavour by all Means poſſible,” as well to be '1<ncc 
ſet as to encreaſe among their People, th n0urul 
nowledge and Practice of all Arts andy Vere 
Trades, whereby they may be both weanel whoſe 
from Idleneſs, and the Enormities thereof and tl 
which are infinite, and exerciſed in ſuch I to let 
duſtries and Labours as are accompanied wi this Ir 
evident Hopes, not only of preſerving Peo ſelt ſo 
ple from the Shame and Grief of Penury MW which 
but alſo raiſing and increaſing them in Wealti brough 
and Abundance, the Scope which every free lome I 
born Spirit aimeth at, not in regard of him 5 Q 
ſelf only, and the Eaſe which a plentiful E 52 com 
ſtate bringeth to every, one in his particular, general 
but alſo in regard of the Honour to theit of Peop 
Native Country, whoſe Commendations ih 35 in re 
no way more ſet forth than in the People' Labour 
Activeneſs and Induſtry. The Conſiderationſſſ reliev d 
whereof having of late occupied our Mind nefit ſh 
who always eſteem our Peoples Good, out N 
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nereſiary Contemplations: We have con- 
ceivd.as well hy the. Diſcourſe of our own 
Reaſon, as by Information gathered from o- 
thers, that the making of Silk might as well 
be effected here as it is in the Kingdom of 
France, where the ſame hath of late Years 
been put in Practice; for neither is the; Cli- 
mate of this Iſle ſo far diſtin& or different 
in Condition from that Country, eſpecially 
from the hither Parts thereof, but: that it is 
to be hoped that choſe Things, which by In- 
duſtry proſper there, may by like Induſtry 
uſed here have like Succeſs; and many pri- 
vate Perſons, who for their Pleaſure have 
bred of thoſe Worms, have found no Expe- 
rience to the contrary,, but that they may be 
nouriſh'd and maintain'd here, it Proviſion 
were made for planting of Mulberry«trees, 
whoſe Leaves are the Food of the Worms; 
and therefore we have thought good hereby 
to let you underſtand, that altho' in ſuffering 
this Invention to take Place, we do ſhew our 
ſelt ſomewhat an Adverſary to our Profit, 
which is the Matter of our Cuſtoms ; for Silk 
brought from beyond the Seas will receive 
ſome Diminution: Neverthe!cls, when there 
is a Queſtion of ſo, great and publick Utility 
to come to our Kingdom and Subjects, in 
general; and whereby (beſides Multitudes 
of People of both Sexcs, and all Ages) ſuch 
as in regard of Impotency, are unſit for other 
Labour, may be ſet on Work, comforted and 
reliev d; we are content that our private Be- 
nefit ſhall give Way to the Publick: And 
therefore being perſwaded that no well-afe- 
cted Subject will refuſe to put his helping 

— Hand 
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Hand to ſuch a Work as can have no other 
private End in us, but the Deſire of the Wel. 
fare of our People; we have thought good 
in this Form only to require you (as a Per- 
ſon of greateſt Authority in that County, 
and from whom the Generality may re- 
ceive Notice of our Pleaſure , with more 
Conveniency than otherwiſe) to take Occ- 
ſton, either at the Quarter-Seſſions, or at 
ſome other publick Place of Meeting, to 
perſwade and require ſuch as are of Abi. 
lity © (without deſcending to trouble the 
Poor, for whom we ſeek to provide) to 
buy and diſtribute in that County the 
"Number of Ten Thouſand Mulberry Plants, 
which ſhall be deliverd to them at our 
City of, Cc. at the Rate of Three Fat. 
things the Plant; or at Six Shillings the 
Hundred, containing Five Score Plants. 
And becauſe the buying of the ſaid Plants 
at this Rate may at the firſt ſeem charge. 
able to our ſaid Subjects, (whom we 
would be loth to burden) we have ta- 
ken order that in March, or ril next, 
there ſhail be deliver'd at the ſaid Place 
a good Quantity of Mulberry-Seeds, there 
to be fold ro ſuch as will buy them; by 
means whereof the ſaid Plants will be 
deliver'd at a ſmaller Rate than they can 
be afforded, being carried from hence: 


Having reſolvd alſo in the mean Time, 
that there ſhall be publiſh'd in Print a 
plain Inſtruction and Direction, both for 
the Increaſing of the ſaid Mulberry-trees, 
the Breeding of the Silk- Worms, and all 


other Things needful ro be underſtood for 
the 
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the perfecting of a Work, every way ſo 
commendable and profitable , as well to 
the Planter, as to thoſe that ſhall uſc 
the Trade. Having now made known un- 
to you the Motives as they ſtand with 
the publick Good, wherein every Man is 
intereſted, becauſe we know how much the 
Example of our own Deputy Lieutenant 
and Juſtices will further _this Cauſe, if you 
and other your Neighbours will be conter t 
to take ſome good Quantities hereof to di- 
{tribute upon your own Lands, we are con- 
tent to acknowledge thus much more in this 
Direction of ours; that all Things of this 
Nature tending to Plantations, Increaſe of 
Science, and Works of Induſtry, are Things 
ſo naturally pleaſing to our own Diſpoſition, 
as we fhall take it for an Argument of 
extraordinary Affection towards our Perſon ; 
beſides the Judgment we ſhall make of the 
good Niſpoſitions in all thoſe that ſhall ex- 
preſs in any Kind their ready Minds to fur- 
ther the ſame; and ſhall, eſteem that in fur- 
thering the ſame, they ſeek to further our 
Honour and Contentment, (having ſeen in 
ſew_Years paſt, that our Brother the French 
King hath, ſince his coming to the Crown, 
both began and brought to Perfection the 
making of Silks in his Country, where he 
hath won to himſelf Honour, and to his 
Subjects a marvellous Increaſe of Wealth) 
would account it no little Happineſs to us, 
if the ſame Work which we began among 
our People with no leſs Zeal to their Good 
(than any Prince can have to theirs) might 


in our Time produce the Fruits which tete 
| Is Shes ic 
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it hath done: Wherefore we nothing doubt, 


but ours will be found as tractable and apt to 
further their own Good, now the way. is ſhew- 
ed them by us their Sovereign, 4s thole of 
France have been to conform themſelves 
to the Direction of their King. Given 
under our Signet at our Palace of Mist. 
minſter, the Sixteenth of November, in the 
Sixth Year of England, France, and Ire» 
land, and of Sco:land the Two and Fortieth. 

This Letter had ſo good an Effect, 
that ſeveral People began to © propagate 
Silk-worms ; but for want of good Order 
among them, their Labours came to little. 
The other Obſervation is, that before the 
Buildings in London and Weſtminſter became 
contiguous, Roſes would bloſſom in London; 
but ſince the burning of Newcaſtle Coal, and 
the vaſt Increaſe of Building, we' find by Ex- 
perience in the moſt open Parts of the Town, 
they will not thrive enough to bloflom. 

The next Thing to be obſerved in the 


Gardeners Charter runs thus: 


cf HAT from hencefoith all ſuch Per- 
| © ſon or Perſons as now are Freemen 
of the ſaid Company of Gardeners, and 
all other Perſon. or Perſons to be ad- 
© mitted into the ſaid Company according 
to the Proviſions in theſe Preſents EX- 
preſſed, and which are or ſhall be in- 
* habitine in London, or within Six Miles 
* about. the ſaid City only, and none o- 
© ther, ſhall be one Body Corporate and Poli- 
* tick in Deed and in Name, by the Name 
* of Maſter, Wardens, Aſſiſtants, and Com- 
| | . monalty 
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© monalty of the Company of Gardeners of 
© London, Cc. and that by the ſame Name 
« they ſhall have perpetual Succefſion, Oc. 


Then after a formal Set of Words, we find 
full Power and Authority is given them to 
have à Publick Seal to be alter'd at their 
Pleaſure, and that the Compan may p archaſe 
Lands, &c. and the Wedueſday in Mhitſon- 
Meel every Lear they are to Nominate, E- 
ect Chuſe and Swear one Maſter, two 
Wardens, and four” and twenty Afſiſt- 
© ants, to be choſen out of the ſaid Com- 

© pany of Gardeners, who ſhall Order, Rule 
8 by Govern the ſaid Corporation. 5 


| Tei is then ſaid that, 

© It ſhall and may be lawful to "Py for 
© the Maſter, Wardens and Aſſiſtants for 
the Time being, or the greater Part of 
* them, to admit into the ſaid Company 
*ſuch Perſon or Perſons as they in their 
© Diſcretion ſhall think meet; and they 
« have. alſo a Power to take and keep as 
their Apprentice or Apprentices, all and 
© every ſuch Perſon or Perſons as will bind 
© themſelves Apprentice or Apprentices for 
the Term of Seven Years and upwards: 


N. B. The Place of Meeting at pteſcnt 
of the Company of Gardeners is in the 
Iriþ Chamber, Guild. Hall, where ſuch Per- 
ſons (as I am inform'd) who apply to them 
may be admitted, provided they are duly 
qualified ro exerciſe the Art of Gardening. 


And 
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And further we will, and by _ theſe Pre- 


© ſents for us, our Heirs and Succeſſors, 


« do ſtraightly prohibite and forbid that 
© no Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, inhabi- 
ting within the ſaid City of London, or 
« the Liberties thereof, or within Six Miles 
« Compaſs of the ſame City, do at any 
Time . hereafter. uſe or exerciſe the Art 
or Myſtery of Gardening within the ſaid 
City of London, or the Liberties thereof, 
or without the ſame within Six Miles 
« Compaſs of the ſame City, either in Places 
« Privileged , -. or not Privileged , . what - 
« ſoever,. without the Licenſe and Conſent 
of the Maſter, Wardens and Aſſiſtants of 
© the ſaid Company for the Time being, 
© or the more Part of them, thereunto firſt 
© had and obtained, other than ſuch of. our 
Subjects as ſhall Garden for their own 
« Houſhold and private Spending; and that 
no Perſon nor Perſons being not admit- 
« ted of the: ſaid Company, and dwellin 

above the ſpace of Six Miles from the ſai 

City of London, ſhall from henceforth ſell 
or put to ſale, or offer to put to ſale, any 
« Plants, Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Trees, 
« Stocks, Slips, Sets; Flowers, or other 
© Things uſually ſold by Gardeners, within 
© the City of London or within Six Miles 
© of the Rid City, but only in and at ſuch 


© accuſtomed Times and Places as the Foreign 
© Baker and other Foreigners, being not free 
of our ſaid City, uſe to do with their Bread 
© or other Victuals; and then alſo ſhall depart 
© the ſaid Places or Markets with their ſaid 


© Goods by them to be brought for Sale, &c. 
* upon 
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© upon pain of Forfeiture of ſuch Plants, 
© Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Trees, Stocks, Slips, 
© Sets, Flowers, c. all which Forfeitures 
* ſhall be diſtributed amongſt the Poor of the 
© Place where ſuch Forfeitures ſhall be taken. 


And after this we find that the Maſter and 
Wardens, or any two of them aſſiſted by two 
of the Aſſiſtants, have full Power to make 
ſuch Seizures, and to ſearch and view all 
manner of Plants, Stocks, Sets, Seeds, Cc. 
in any Market within their Limits, to ſee if 
they are found, good, wholeſome, and 
merchantable ; and if ſuch Goods are deceit- 
ful, unwholeſome, dry, rotten, &c. they 
are to ſeize them, and to burn or conſume 
them, with the Aſſiſtance of the Clerk of the 
Market. And then the Charter ſets forth the 
Company's Power to make Laws, Conſtitu- 
tions, &c. for the good Government of the 
Maſter, Wardens, Ce. and further com. 
mands, that the Lord Mayor within his Li- 
berty, and the Juſtices of the Peace in the 
Limits of this Company's Power, ſhall, upon 
ſuch Offences as ſhall be committed againſt 
the Company, commit ſuch Offenders to the 
next Goal till they have ſatisfied the Com. 
pany in their Demands for the Offence com- 
mitred. | 

Thus, Sir, I have given you the moſt re- 
markable Paſſages in the Gardeners Charter, 
in order to have them publiſh'd if you think 
fit, among your Obſervations in Gardening 
and Husbandry: I am perſwaded you will 
oblige many of the Gardeners by ir, for all 
of the regular Profeſſors have not every _ 

__ the 
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the: Opportunity of conſulting. the Powers 
granted them; and the Practitioners who have 
at preſent no Intereſt in the Charter, may be 
inform'd of the Company's Power over them, 
and prevent Loſſes which elſe might happen 
to them by offering ſuch Things to ſale as 
are unwarrantable ; and I ſuppoſe it may be 
one Means of keeping the Markets ſtored 
with thoſe Herbs and Fruits which are freſh, 
wholeſome, and uncorrupt, which ſome learn. 
ed Phyſicians think ought to be as much oh. 
ſerv'd as the Goodneſs of other Meats;. for 
Herbs as well as Fleſh, if they are ſtale and 
corrupted, contribute to the ill Health of the 
People... po, 3 
There is one Thing more which I cannot 
avoid remarking before I conclude, and that 
is, the Abuſe which is frequently committed 
in the Markets by the Higlers in Plants, who 
impoſe. upon the Buyers rotten or decay d 
Plants, Trees and Herbs, without any. poſſe 
bility of growing; which is not only a Dil 
appointment to the Purchaſers, but likewiſe 
an Injury to the Practical Gardeners, who in 
the Plants bought of them have no room to 
impoſe at that Rate. There are enough about 
London who keep Gardens on purpoſe for ſuch 
Supplies as the Town require; and it is very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Plants educa: 
ted in the Sulphurous Air partaking of the 
London Smoke will more readily thrive in or 
about the Town, than thoſe which are 
brought from diſtant Places where the Air is 
clear and thin. All this I ſubmit to you, bes» 
cauſe you have already in your Writings 
promoted the Gardeners Welfare in many 

: n- 
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Inſtances, and it may be a Means of joining 
with the preſent Company of Gardeners a 
Ser of ingenious and able Perſons, which may 
add to its Honour and Reputation. 


Jam, SIR, Tours, &c. 
L. MUSGROVE. 


— — 
— 


Remarks on the Weather, and 


Peroduce of June. 


FROM the Beginning of this Month to 
the 16th Day; the Weather was cold and 
very rainy, the Wind all that time at Weſt, 
and ſometimes blowing hard; but ſome 
Thunder Showers falling,' the Wind changed 
as uſual, and we have had hot Weather to 

the End, - 1 era 
I cannot help remarking in this Place an 
Obſervation of the curious Mr. Barham, 
F. R. S. which he made 3 or 4 Years ago 
in his Voyage from Jamaica to England, in 
part of May and June, and has fince been 
obſer v d by others in the ſame Paſſage a- 
bout the fame Seaſon ; which I believe may 
ſerve to- account for the cold Air and the 
Wet, which commonly happens more or 
leſs about this Time' of the Year, when the 
Wind is at - Weſt eſpecially. Mr. Barham 
inform'd me, that in the Weſtern Ocean he 
met ſeveral large Iſlands of Ice coming from 
the North; and making their Way towards 
the Line; from which aroſe ſo great an Ex- 
halation and Fog, that the Ship was often in 
5 1 Danger 
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Danger of falling foul of them : Some others 
tell me, ſome Iſlands of this kind have been 
lately ſeen, which meaſured about 60 Miles 
in length, which muſt conſequently emit a 
prodigious Quantity of Vapour, enough to 
produce ſuch Clouds as might very reaſo- 
nably afford us the great Quantity of Rain 
we have had fallen at the Time of their 
Paſſage ; ſo that we may expect yearly about 
the ſame Time cold Rains, or Hail-Storms, 
in greater or leſs abundance as theſe Iſlands 
of Ice are more or leſs in Quantity, or ſome 
Days ſooner or later as they happen to be in 

their Paſſage to the South ware. 
From theſe Storms we are apt to receive 
great Damage in our Fields, Orchards and 
Gardens; they lay the Corn, bruiſe the 
Fruit ſometimes, ſo as to deſtroy it quite, 
or give Room for noiſome Inſects to annoy 
it, and I have known many fine Plants and 
Flowers entirely ruin'd by them: But if in 
lieu of theſe Storms, the Weather is ſettled 
Rain for 8 or 10 Days, the Farmer is in 
danger of looſing his Hay, or having its Co- 
lour changed, which lowers its Value in the 
Markets ; and the Cold, which attends ſuch 
Rains, retards the ripening of Fruits, and 
renders: them inſipid even when they come 

to be ripe. 1 
The dark Weather of this Seaſon was ſo 
injurious to the Gardens, that our firſt Cab- 
bages were not in the Markets till the Be- 
ginning of the Month, and then held at one 
Shilling or Ten-pence a piece for a Week, or 
more ; about which Time a greater Quantity 
being brought to London, their Price fell to 
One 
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one Fourth Part, and towards the End to an 
indifferent Market Price: In the mean while, 
Coll flowers had much the ſame Turn, and 
became of very little Value in the End of the 
Month, thro' their extravagant Numbers. 
About the Middle of the Month, moſt of 
the Crops of Peaſe and Beans about London 
were ripe, and came daily in ſuch Quantities 
to the Markets, that their Price was reduced 
to about one Shilling per Buſhel, unleſs ſuch 
only as were of the fineſt forts, brought from 
particular Gardens. 4 

About the Fifteenth, I ſaw ſeveral ſmall 
Melons, and ſome Maſculine Apricots, with 
ſome Codlins as large as Walnuts; the mean 
while, Cherries of moſt kinds were in the 
Markets at. moderate Prizes, and Cucumbers 
at the latter End kept their Price at one Shil- 
ling per Dozen, if they were good Fruit: 
About the 20th, the Red and White Currants 
began to ripen, and towards the End were 
very plentifully brought to Town, as alſo 
Rasberries, and the Green and Red Kinds of 
Goosberries full ripe in great Abundance ; 
and we had yer ſome of the Wood Straw- 
berries. 

There were to the laſt Goosberries of the 
common Kinds for Tarts, which did not 
ſeem to promiſe ripening in leſs than fifteen 
Days good Weather. 

All this Month we had Turneps, Carrots 
and Onions, which were. well appled, fir 
tor boyling, at a middle Price, and Artichokes 
were extreamly cheap. 

From Obſervations of this kind, I pro- 
pole the Publick may reap ſome little Ad- 

ih vantages ; 


.. 
vantages; and however ſlow ſuch trifling 
Appearances may move, we may be aſſured 
their End is ſafe and fecure: We may be 
ſatisfied from ſuch Remarks what we may 
expect in the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, 


even when they have been curb'd by Wea- 53 
ther as bad as we have had ſince the Spring for 
began; we may judge how much the Price ſte; 


of any Commodity 1s raiſed or fallen in the H, 
Markets by its Scarcity, or over Abundance, 0 
and from thence learn how to proportion 

our ſeyeral Crops, that every one of them 80 u 
may be able to pay the Expence of raiſing and 
bringing to Market, which ſome of them do not Know! 
as the State of Gardening now is: Therefore ¶ thod p 
I think it will be no bad Advice to the Gar- 
deners and Husbandmen, to perſwade them 
to General Meetings now and then, to con- 
ſult about the State of their Crops, and 
thereby prevent the too great Glut ot any one 
Thing; and contrive to have their Crops fol- 
low one another, and not as they do at pre- 
ſent come in all together, to their own Pre- 
judice and the Diſcontent of the Buyers, who 
certainly would rather chuſe a long Continu- 
ance of uſeſul Fruits or Herbs, than to be 
ſurfeited with them at once, or to enjoy them thou 
only a few Days, and want them all the Year ¶ bour or 
beſides: But ſome few are indeed wiſe enough {might n 
to conſider this with ſuch true Judgment, their D. 
that they gain at leaſt four times as much by Itheir be! 
their latter Crops, as they would have got if Had by 
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An Experiment upon the Diſcover 

the Circulation 8 in frond 
_ awhereby old 1 rees may recover their 
> | former Vigour, and ſuch as are di- 
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m 80 uſeful is the Diſcovery of the Sap's Cirs 
culation in Plants, that without that 
ot Knowledge there could be no reafonable Me- 
re ¶ thod preſcrib'd for the Cure of Diſtempers in 
lr WM Trees, or for the renewing vigorous Growth 
m ia ſuch as are decay'd: This is not only good 
n- {Win Theory, but is excellent in Practice, as I 
id experienced in an Operation upon ſome old 
ne Dwarf Pear-Trees, that were reduced to ſo 
ol. great Weakneſs that their Fruit, which ſhould 
re- hare weigh'd 9 or 10 Ounces a piece, was 
re- hardly bigger than Hazel Nuts: Some of the 
ho Trees were canker'd a little above the Roots, 
u- their Shoots were poor and ſickly, and I had 
be ſo little hopes of their Recovery, that I hard- 
em hy thought it worth while to employ my La- 
car bour or Time about them; however, that I 
gh might not quite looſe ſome of their Kinds in 
nt, their Death, I contrived to inarch ſome of 
by their beſt Branches into free Stocks, which I 
had by me at that Time in good Quantity. 
About the End of Auguſt, I pick d out of 
my Nurſery about Fifty of the largeſt Pear 
Stocks I had, moſt of which were in the 
hickeſt Part two Thirds of an Inch Diame- 
ter; 
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ter; theſe I carefully tranſplanted at certain 
Diſtances from my ſick Trees, contrivin 
always to have every Stock within ge - 
Reach of one of the belt Branches in my 
The Care I took in removing my Stocks 
gave them little or no Check, ſo that the fol 
lowing Spring 1 inarch'd ſeveral Branches of 
the old Trees into them; to one old Tree! 
had five Stocks, to another four, and ſome 
had only two a piece. Moſt of my inlay'd 
Grafts or inarched Shoots were perfc&ly 
joyn'd. with the young Stocks in leſs than 
three Months; and as ſeveral of them blob 
ſom'd in the Spring, the Supply of good 
Juices from the young Stocks, which they 
were graffed into, ſo nouriſh'd the Fruit that 
ſet upon them, that | had ſeveral Pears even 
larger than 1 had obſerv'd, before upon the 
old Trees when they were in Health ;. and 
the Branches of the old Trees neareſt to e- 
very Stock ſtrengthen d themſelyes, as did 
alſo in Proportion every Part of the old 
Trees. ; 

When the Fruit was fit to gather, I hap. 
pen'd to be travelling, which was the Oc. 
caſion that the inarch'd Cions were not then 
cut from the old Trees, but luckily remaind 
all growing together. The following Year, 
to my ſurprize, the old Trees had got ſo 
much Vigour from the ſtrong Juices of the 
young Stocks which circulated thro' them, 
that they had all the juvenile Appearance 


and healthful Diſpoſition of a young Tree: 


They ſhot with ſo much ſtrength, that I then 
began to fear they were in Danger of looſing 
| | their 
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their bearing Quality ; and therefore I ſaw'd 
in the main Stem of one of the old Trees more 
5 than half thro'; and drove a Wedge into the 
Wound, which yet did but little good in 
checking the Vigour of the Tree; ſo that 1 
was obliged to cut the old Tree entirely from 
ks its Root, leaving it only the young Stocks 
ol- W to feed on, which it did with ſo much Ad- 
of —_—_— that it grew well and produced good 
1 e | | 
ne The other old Trees were all equally in- 
d vigorated by this Practice, ſo that I was 
tly forced to cut off their Communication with 
an ſome of the young Stocks, and thereby a- 
ol- bridge their over Luxuriance, which is al- 
od ways an Hindrance to Bearing: By this 
cf WW Means the Trees became more gentle in their 
hat Vegetation, and diſpoſed themſelves to bloſ- 
yen ſom and bear Fruit. But I ſaw many In- 
the conveniencies which they would yet be 
ind ſubjet to, by being treated in the Man- 
e · ¶ ner of Dwarfs; as, that Pear-trees had three 
did different Modes of giving us bearing Branch- 
old es; ſome Kinds would bear upon Wood 
of one Year, others of two Years, and o- 
ap- thers of three Years old, ſo that it was 
fc. difficult ro keep ſome of them in a regular 
hen Figure and expect Fruit from them; and 
nd If beſides, that every Gardener was not either 
ear, N appriſed of this in general, or elſe was not 
ſo experienced in the Particulars, which ſorts 
the © would bloſſom on one Year's, which on two 
em, Year's Shoots, Cc. and to prune all alike 
nce would looſe a great deal of Fruit. 
ree Again I conſider'd that the great ſpread- 
then ing of theſe Dwarf: Trees did not only 
| cover 
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cover -2 great Quantity of Ground to little 
Purpoſe, but —— the Earth about and 
under them from receiving the Benefit of the 
Sun's Heat, which was neceſſary for their 
Health and Support. | 
1 Theſe. Contemplations made me chuſe 
rather to lay them in Eſpalier than ſuffer them 
any r to remain Dwatfs, and according 
ly L had Frames provided for that Purpoſe: In 
the laying of the Trees to the Frames, I was 
ſometimes obliged to cut ſome of the molt 
ſtubborn Branches half Way thro', that the) 
might be brought with more Eaſe to ſpread 
upon the Frame; and this cutting had a ver) 
good Conſequence, for the Trees receive 
thereby ſuch 2 Check in their vigorous Shoot 
ing, that brought them to a right bearing 
State; the Gardener had Opportunity of pre 
ſerving proper Shoots of all ſorts at theit 
due Length, of maintaining proper Branche: 
of all Kinds, ſo that there might be a conti 
nued Succeſſion of good Fruit, and preſerve 
the Trees from being too much incumbetr 
with it; for where a Tree is overpowerd 
with Fruit, it is ſubje& to two grand Incon 
yemences,'viz; the Fruit is always ſmall, or it 
will not bear above once in three Lears. 80 
that, as I have remark d in ſome of my for 
mer Writings, there muſt be a Succeſſion of 
good Branches to afford us a Succeſſion ot 
good Fruit. | | 
In the next Place, theſe Eſpaliers fill very 
little Space ; and ſuppoſing the Dwarfs they 
were made from were planted in a Square at 
twelve Foot diſtance, when ſuch Trees arc 

lay'd into Eſpalier, there will be Spaces 0 
"IONS Ground 
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Ground about ten Foot between every Row, 
which admits of Air and Sun enough to help 
the Trees and Fruit, and may be employ'd 
to ſome good Uſe: But it ſhould be obſerv'd 
in the contriving ſuch Eſpaliers, that they 
rather run Eaſt and Welt, that the South Sun 
may come full upon them. 

Again, we have this Advantage from the 
Method I have here preſcribed, that as the 
young graffed Parts of the Trees ſpread 
themſelves, we may take off by degrees the 
older Parts, and at length have our Eſpalier 
quite fill'd from the Wood of the young 
Plants; and when they come to decay, reſtore 
them again by the ſame Method. 

Another Way of aſſiſting decay'd Trees is 
by opening their Roots, and laying about 
them the Intrails of Animals, or the Animals 
themſelves. I have done this in ſeveral of 
the Summer Months with grcat Succeſs, but 
eſpecially the Month of June is the beſt Time, 
about the 20% Day, - for then the Trees are 
preparing to make new Roots. It mult be 
obſervd likewiſe, that the laying of. freſh 
Earth to the Roots of Trecs ſhould be done 
about the ſame Time, and alſo we muſt be 
ſure to enrich the Earth among old Dwart- 
Trees before we plant our young Stocks near 
em for inarching; for the old Trees mult 
certainly have impoveriſli'd the Land where 
they have long been growing, and the Stocks 
being of the ſame Kind would want Nour iſu- 
ment, But if by enriching the Ground a- 
bout Trees we find them to grow over 
luxuriant, ſo that they leave bearing, then l 
would preſcribe a Method which has been 
ſucceſ{stu;ly 
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ſucceſsfully pratis'd by Mr. Thomas Fairchild. 

In February, he adviſes to lay open the 
Roots, and cut off cloſe by the Stem ſome 
of the largeſt Roots with a ſharp Chiſſel, and 
throw in the Earth as ſoon as that Operati- 
on is over ; by which Means the Tree will 
be ſufficiently hindered from an Over-flux of 
raw Sap, and incline it to digeſt and ripen 
that which it already poſſeſſes, and ſo diſ- 
poſe it for framing Buds for Bloſſom. 

But when a Tree is thus diſpoſed for 
Bearing, we are to guard againſt many Acci- 
dents, as Blights, froſty Dews, Rains falling 
upon the Bloſſoms, and Dale Miſts. To pre- 
vent Blights, I have already given ſome Di- 
rections in my former Works; and to pre- 
vent -Injuries by froſty Dews falling upon 
the Bloſſoms, the Reverend and Curious 
Mr. Laurence has preſcrib'd a Method in his 
Books of Gardening: And J find ſuch Advan- 
rage by defending the bloſſoming Trees 
from the wet, that I am perſwaded that even 
Glaſs Frames to be placed over ſome of the 
beſt ſorts, when they are in Flower, would 
ſoon pay the Expence; for where this is pra- 
Ris'd, as at Mr. Miller's at North End, near 
Fulham, there is hardly one Bloſſom miſſes 
ſetting for Fruit; and I obſerve that when a 
Tree is expoſed to the Weather, ſo that the 
Rain wets the Bloſſoms before they ſer, 
There is ſeldom any Fruit. I ſuppoſe the 
Rain, in this Caſe, prevents the flying about 
of the farrina fecundans or impregnating Duſt, 
according to the Syſtem of the Generation of 
Plants, ſo that it cannot perform its Office 
of ſetting the Fruit, or in other Terms to 
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light upon or enter the Uterus of the Bloſ- 
ſams. The Defence againſt Dale Mifts is yet 
to be conſider d; but their ill Effects are cu- 
riouſly deſcrib'd in a Letter to me from the 
Reverend Mr. Laurence, which I ſhall inſert 
for the Information of my Readers. 


To Mr. BxavLer, Uc. 


Dear SIR, 


] Suppoſe by this Time you are returned 
to Cambden-houſe out of the Weſt, from 
whence I received your very kind and oblig- 
ing Letter: And as I was willing to take 
the firſt Opportunity to return you Thanks 
for it, ſo I could not but give you the Hiſto- 
ry of a Misſortune I have met with, becauſe 
I know you will ſympathize with me in my 
Grief. On May · Day laſt, in the Morning, I 
had the melancholly Sight to behold all my 
tender Fruit (that was not more than ordi- 
narily guarded with Shelters) ruin'd and de- 
ſtroy d, by one of thoſe Dale Miſts, attend- 
ed with a Froſt, which I have deſcribed in 
my Second Part. Till then I never had a 
more hopeful Proſpe& of Fruit in my Life : 
But my Standard and Dwarf Cherries and 
Plums of all the beſt Sorts are, I think, to- 
tally deſtroy'd ; and ſuch Shoots of my Vines 
as projected 3 or 4 Inches from the Wall were 
alſo all cut off with their Fruit. The tender 
Shoots of Hollies, Walnuts, Mulberries, and 
Aſhes were all killed. Apricots and Peaches 
eſcaped pretty well, becauſe they were guard- 
ed with Leaves. GR and —_— 

2 or 
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for this Loſs is the greater, becauſe ſo near 
me as the Church, which is little more than 
a Stone's Caſt off, on a riſing Ground, none 
of this Miſchief happened ; but all the Vales 
round about me have been affected with it 


more or leſs. I much fear a Bliſter on my 
Pear Leaves, and then my Fruit will be again 
endangered. How happy are they that are 
out of the Reach of theſe Misfortunes? And 
why ſhould I love a Garden in this untoward 
Place? But my Religion forbids me to envy 
others; and ſo I am contented, 


P. S. It is worth obſerving, that the Night 
precceding that of my Loſſes, was attended 
with a much ſharper Froſt, and thick Ice; 
which yet, becauſe there was a freſh Air and 
clear Sky, did no manner of harm as I could 
perceive; which confirms the Obſervation I 
formerly made, that the Hoar Froſts in Spring 
and Autumn are the moſt dangerous Ene- 
mies. Dry Froſts are not ſo bad as wet 
Ones. | | | 

J am, with great Sincerity, 

Your moſt Obliged Humble Servant, 
Yelvertoft, J. LAURENCE. 
May 6th, 

1718. 


To prevent the Diſorders which may hap» 
pen by, moſt of the foregoing Accidents, 
when Trees are in Bloſſom; the curious 
Mr. Greening, Nurſery-Man at Brentford, con- 
trives to plant molt kinds of Fruit in Eſpalier, 
and deſigns to prepare portable Reed Hedges 
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in Frames to place as well at the Back as in 
the Front of his Eſpaliers, as he ſees Occa. 
ſion, ſo that the Trees cannot eaſily receive 
any harm either from blighting Winds or 
Rain, for theſe Frames may be ſet ſo cloſe 
to the Eſpaliers, that the Rain cannot get 
at the Bloſſoms to wet them; for Rain, when 
the Air has any Motion, cannot fall exactly 
downright : Somewhat like this is the ſort of 
Framing which I have mention'd in my New 
Improvements. | 

At the ſame Place I have remark'd an in- 
genious Method of pruning Figs againſt 
Walls, which make thoſe bear well that bring 
one Crop in a Year, and forward the ripen- 
ing the ſecond ' Crops of the early ſorts, 
which bear twice in a Year: About the End 
of July, the late bearing Fig-Trees are com. 
monly in their ſhoot, in order to put out 
their Autumn Fruit; it is then adviſable to 
break off their tender Tops ſo far as to leave 
et only 3 or 4 Buds of the green Shoot, by 

which Means we may expect that that which 

is left growing will pur out a young Shoot 

| at every Bud, in order for Fruiting the fol- 
lowing Spring; and this Method will alſo 

; prevent the putting out the Autumn Fruit, 
which draw the Nouriſhment of the Tree to 

no Purpoſe. The early bearing Sorts at the 

ſame Time ſhew their ſecond Crop, and this 

ap* topping the green Shoots occaſions the young 
ts, growing Fruit to come ſpeedily to Perfecti- 
ous Non, and ripen ſoon in the Autumn, as I have 
on- ſeen ſome Trees do more than once; but I 
ier, Wſhall take another Opportunity to treat at 
ges large upon the Varieties and Method of cul. 
—_ tivating 
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Grating his delicious Fruit, the 1 Way Hea 
o 


of its Management being hitherto but very gula 
little known. 5 tract. 


I ſhall proceed to give my Reader an Ac: the 8 
count of Artificial Heats, ſome of which W accur 
are now in Practice; and for the others I ſup- comp 
poſe they may be cultivated to good Advar E. K. 
tage in e and Gardening. how 

The Uſe of hot Beds, as they are general- W of Pla 
ly made by our Gardeners, is almoſt every with 
where in Europe practiſed in the ſame Man and B. 
ner, but not always with the ſame Succeſs, ¶ ed Re 
for want of certain Regulators to indicate WM ſome « 
to the ſeveral Makers the juſt Degrees of Beſi 
Heat neceſſary for their various Uſes: To which 
bring therefore the Temper of ſuch Beds to there j 
a Certainty, and to give us the Degree oi land m 


Heat we deſire, we muſt have recourſe to is right 
Thermometer, whereby we may try the Heat fx or { 
of the Beds or Stoves, whether it be equal to ples in 
that of the Climate we are to imitate; which MoraRiſe, 
we may know by the ſinking or riſing of the Sir Mar 
Spirit in the Glaſs ſet in the hot Bed, and pagatiny 
comparing its Height with what has been Wbeing a 
obſerv'd by ſuch a Thermometer in the hot. never b. 
teſt Seaſon of the Climate we receive each ation in 
reſpective Plant from, of Leydey 

In the Caſe of hot Beds for Cucumbets ment w. 
we muſt obſerve that the Beds have Heat Weldom 
enough to raiſe the Spirit in our Glaſs to the plants in 
ſame Height which the Heat of the Wes fruit. T. 
ther would do with us in the End of Mane are at 
and June, when Cucumbers will grow Abroad Method c 
without Artificial Heat or Shelter, and then nd there 


we ſhall have a Certainty of the n 
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of ſuch Plants, by giving them a Degree of 
Heat natural to them: In order to which Re- 
gulation I have procured the Fayour of ex- 
tracting neceſſary Remarks of the Degrees of 
Heat, and of the Temper of the Air, during 
the Space of the laſt three Years, from a moſt 
ch accurate Account obſerv'd and directed to be 
p- compiled by the Honourable S. Molyneux, Eſq; 
r F. K. S. from whence we may learn exactly 
how much Heat is neceſſary for every Kind 
aof Plant we deſign to cultivate; which Extract, 
ery with the Explanation of the Thermometer 
an- WH and Barometer, for the Uſe of my leſs Learn- 
is WH cd Readers I ſhall inſert, with Figures, in 
ate Wl ſome of theſe Monthly Papers. 
of WF Beſides the hot Bed I have mention'd, 
To which is commonly made of Horſe- Litter, 
to there is another ſort frequently uſed in Hol- 
> Of land made of Tanners Bark, which when it 
0 is rightly prepared will maintain a Heat for 
len fx or ſeven Months: One of the beſt Exam- 
to ples in England of this fort of Bed is now 
nich practiſed by Mr. » Gardener to 
the Sir Matthew Decker at Richmond, for the — 
and ¶ pagating of the Ananas or Pine Apple, which 
Deen being a Native of the hotteſt Climate, has 
never been propagated or brought to Perfe- 
tion in Europe, till of late Years Mr, Le Cour 
of Leyden found out their Way of Manage- 


bers ment with ſo much judgment, that he has 
Hen Weldom fewer than fix or ſeven hundred 
> the Plants in a Summer, which bring perfect ripe 
Wes WFruit. To this Gentleman's curious Diſcovery 
Ma ve are at preſent obliged; for by imitating his 
road Method of cultivating this delicious Fruit, we 


ind there are like to ripen forty — 
, this 
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this Autumn in the Garden at Richmond, 

which I have mention'd above; and I doubt Calc 
not but in-a few Years we ſhall find them in Foo! 
like Perfection in many of our Eng/ih Gar- and 
dens, as well as the Branana's, Guava's, and Back 
other Rich Fruits of the hotter Countries ; Jae 
which will certainly come to Perfection and 2 


ripen with us, by the ſame Method of Ma- 
nagement that brings the Pine Apples to with 
bear: But I ſhall defer the Particulars rela- from 
ting to the Culture of the Ananas till I have Time 
gone thro' the Artificial Heats and Conſerya- tend 
tories I have promis'd to deſcribe. the T 
The next fort of Heat of this Kind, is de cl 
produced by Bran and Water, as I have ab ous 
ready mention'd in ſome of my formerWorks; chers 
but ſince my firſt publiſhing of that Inventi- Meth, 
on, which was originally the great Sir //a«M .: Bur 
Newton's, I find it is of ſtill greater Uſe in 42 
e 


Gardening than I at firſt diſcovered. My fir 
Tryal was with a Buſhel of Bran only, but 1 ſuch 
I have ſince made ſome further Proofs of it I his 
Uſe, by wetting about ſix Buſhels at -one only Ic 
Time, which I find will keep a better Heat nity of 
for Flower-pots, and preſerve its Warmth ſhall el 
more conſtant, and for a longer Space than: times 
ſingle Buſhel; but in this great Quantity, 2 * per 
well as in the ſingle Buſhel, we muſt from All! 
Time to Time make Holes on the Top, and rar 
pour in warm Water to keep up the Heat in 2 Ferm 
the large Quantities of this How- It is cu 
ever it is to be obſerv'd, that the Pots mult} Wet, wi 
not be buried in the Bran, but only ſet 2 or melt T 
3 Inches in it, and even then to be encaſed Straw © 
gether i 


in other Pots to prerent burning. For this 
5 Sea · Coa 


ſort of hot Bed we ſhould have a Wooden 
1 Cale 3 conſid 
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Caſe made about four or five Foot long, two 
Foot and a half wide, and about two Foot 
and a half deep in the Front part, and the 
Back about three Foot deep, ſo that there 


may be a ſloping for the Glaſſes which are 


to cover it, like the common Frames made 
for hot Beds; this Caſe may be ſo order'd 
with Wheels, that it may be made to move 
from Place to Place to meet the Sun at any 
Time of the Day, The Learned and Reve- 
rend Dr. Bennet has one of theſe Boxes fot 
the Tryal of ſeveral uſeful Experiments. Theſe 
are chiefly what Hears can be raiſed by Fers- 
mentation for the Uſe of Gardening, the o- 
thers will be inſerted in my next, with the 
Method of adapting them ro Offices. 

But there are many Places in England where 
it is difficult to come at a ſufficient Quantity 
of the foregoing Materials for hot Beds, and 
in ſuch a caſe an ingenious Gardener is curb'd 
in his Deſigns and Undertakings, and not 
only looſes Credit, but perhaps the Opportu- 
nity of making many uſeful Experiments ; we 
ſhall therefore relate what has been ſome- 
times praiſed with tollerable Succeſs, bur I 
am perſwaded may ſtill be improved. 

All Heat of hot Beds proceeds from Fer- 
mentation, and whatever Bodies will produce 
2 Ferment will anſwer this Deſign: Graſs if 
it is cut, and heap'd together when it is 
wet, will ferment to ſo great a degree as to 
melt Pin, as will all of the gratly Tribe: 
Straw of any ſort if it is wet, and lay'd to- 
gether in a great Body, eſpecially when ſome 
Sea-Coal Aſhes are mixt with it; will yield 
a conſiderable Heat in a few Days; and 1 

; ""—S have 
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have ſcen hot Beds well regulated that have are 
been made of theſe Ingredients, eſpecially mar 
for the Seed Beds of Melons and Cucum. it « 


bers. 3 ra 
Mr. Mhitmill, a very ingenious Gardene ſame 
at Hoxton, tells me, that he never uſes any hot T 


Beds but of this kind; and to view the Plants W all ſo 
he raiſes by this Method will readily con- W whic 
vince us, that ſuch Beds are no way inferiour W Raw 
to others. At the ſame Time he inſtructed W enoyy 
me in an excellent Way for producing of Me- W them 
lons, which carries ſo much good Reaſon WW juxyri 
with it, that I am well aſſured it cannot fail MW the E 


of good Succeſs. er Fru 
When the Melon Plants are raiſed, and About 
become fit to plant in Ridges, he chooſes à ¶ ver the 
Border under a South Wall to plant them in, W means 
without laying any Dung about their Roots; ¶ ſollowi 
as the Plants grow, he adviſes the laying The 
them gently againſt the Wall, and tacking W haye ha 
them to it, or training them to run up ſomeWyer I co 


Frame that may be contiguous to it; when had Fri 
the Fruit ſets, he directs a Tile with an Hole 
in it to be faſten d to the Wall with a Stapk 
to lay the Fruit upon, the Hole is deſignd 

u too much wet, as the 


Point c 
ways tut 


to keep the Fruit 0 El wenty 
bringing the Fruit to the Wall is deſign by any 1 
for its better ripening ; but to keep all fron Ireme 


the Weather, we may uſe the Lights belong-Wence, Ga 
ing to the hot Bed Frames, ſetting them ſlop-Mounteſs 
ing againſt the Wall; and I doubt not butRhe (ame 
the Fruit thus manag d, will have a muchſpf Pumpi 
higher Flavour, and ripen much better thanÞore that 
thoſe we order in the common Way, eſpeciFrom uct 
ally in a cold wet Seaſon, ſuch as we have hadſtisfied t 
the two laſt Summers. Tha | 
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That Melons are much better when the 
are propagated without Dung, we have had 
many Inſtances; Mr. Jewers at Batterſea does 
it every Year, with great Succeſs, and ſeve- 
ral others of my Acquaintance follow the 
ſame Practice with the like Advantage. 

The Melon, Cucumber, and Gourds of 
all ſorts, are framed by Nature for climbing, 
which their Claſpers ſhew us. I once had a 
ur WW Raw of Cucumber Plants, which grew near 
ed enough to ſome Goosberry Trees to reach 
le: them with their Claſpers; they grew ſo 
on luxuriant that in a few Weeks they cover d 
all the Buſhes, and brought me much fair- 

er Fruit than any I had upon the Ground. 
nd WW About the Middle of Auguſt I began to co- 
S aver them at Night with Mats, and by that 
in, means I had Fruit without Spots till October 
Its; il following. | 
102 The long Gourd, and the Calebaſh, I 
ing have had much larger againſt a Wall than e- 
ome i ver I could get them upon an hot Bed; I have 
hen had Fruit of the firſt that meaſured above a 
Yard long, and was always ſtraight till the 
Point came near the Earth, and then it al- 
ways turn'd ; one of theſe Fruit weigh'd above 
wenty Pounds, and yet was not ſupported 
dy any Help bur its own Claſpers. 

I remember about two Years ago Mr. Lau- 
*W:nce, Gardener to the Right Honourable the 
ounteſs of H/eftmoreland, at Twittenham, took 
he ſame Method of propagating a large kind 
f Pumpion, and had the largeſt Fruit of the 
thanÞſort that had ever been ſeen in England. 
From ſuch Examples we may be pretty well 
e hadKtisfied that the planting of Melons againſt 
4A a 2 g Walls 
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have ſcen hot Beds well regulated that have 
been made of theſe Ingredients, eſpecially 
25 the Seed Beds of Melons and Cucum. 
Crs. | 
Mr. 1hitmill, a very ingenious Gardene 
at Hoxton, tells me, that he never uſes any hot 
Beds but of this kind ; and to view the Plants 
he raiſes by this Method will readily con- 
vince us, that ſuch Beds are no way inferiour 
to others. At the ſame Time he inſtructed 
me in an excellent Way for producing of Me- 
lons, which carries ſo much good Reaſon 
with it, that I am well aſſured it cannot fail 
of good Succeſs. 
When the Melon Plants are raiſed, and 
become fit to plant in Ridges, he chooſes a 
Border under a South Wall to plant them in, 
without laying any Dung about their Roots; 
as the Plauts grow, he adviſes the laying 
them gently againſt the Wall, and tacking 
them to it, or training them to run up ſome 
Frame that may be contiguous to it ; when 
the Fruit ſets, he directs a Tile with an Hole 
in it to be faſten'd to the Wall with a Staple 
to lay the Fruit upon, the Hole is deſign d 
to keep the Fruit from too much wet, as the 
bringing the Fruit to the Wall is deſign d 
for its better ripening; but to keep all from 
the Weather, we may uſe the Lights belong- 
ing to the hot Bed Frames, ſetting them ſlop- 
ing againſt the Wall ; and I doubt not but 
the Fruit thus manag'd, will have a much 
higher Flavour, and ripen much better than 
thoſe we order in the common Way, eſpect- 
ally in a cold wer Seaſon, ſuch as we have had 
the two la!t Summers. 
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That Melons are much better when they 
are propagated withour Dung, we have had 
many Inſtances; Mr. Jewers at Batterſea does 
it every Year, with great Succeſs, and ſeve - 
ral others of my Acquaintarice follow the 
ſame Practice with the like Advantage. 

The Melon, Cucumber, and Gourds of 
all ſorts, are framed by Nature for climbing, 
which their Claſpers ſhew us. I once had a 
Raw of Cucumber Plants, which grew near 
enough to ſome Goosberry Trees to reach 
them with their Claſpers; they grew ſo 
luxuriant that in a few Weeks they cover'd 
the Buſhes, and brought me much fair- 
er Fruit than any I had upon the Ground. 
About the Middle of Auguſt I began to co- 
ver them at Night with Mats, and by that 
means I had Fruit without Spots till October 
following. | 

The long Gourd, and the Calebaſh, I 
have had much larger againſt a Wall than e- 
ver I could get them upon an hot Bed; I have 
had Fruit of the firſt that meaſured above a 
Yard long, and was always ſtraight till the 
Point came near the Earth, and then it al- 
ways turn'd ; one of theſe Fruit weigh'd above 
Twenty Pounds, and yet was not ſupported 
by any Help but its own Claſpers. 

I remember about two Years ago Mr. Lau- 
rexce, Gardener to the Right Honourable the 
Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, at Twittenham, took 
the ſame Method of propagating a large kind 
of Pumpion, and had the largeſt Fruit of the 
Sort that had ever been ſeen in England. 
From ſuch Examples we may be pretty well 
ſatisfied that the planting of Melons againſt 

A a2 ; Walls 
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Walls will have as good an effect as Peaches; 


Pears, or other late Fruits receive from Wall- 
planting. 

But we may obſerve that in the Culture of 
the Gourd kind, whoſe Fruit is of the largeſt 
and heavieſt ſort; there is no need of Tiles, 
or any other Invention to ſupport the Fruit; 
Nature has furniſh'd the Vines with Strength 
ſufficient to ſupport their Fruit without Help; 
and I ſee no Reaſon why the ſame Nature 
ſhould not give the ſame neceſſary Aſſiſtance 
to the Melon that ſhe has done to the Gourd 
and the reſt of her Productions; for in all 
the Obſervations I have made, I find an Uni- 
formity and Harmony in all her Works. 
The Fruit of the Melon indeed will accord- 
ing to this Method hang down as the Fruit 
of the Gourds do, but we find that does not 
hinder the Growth of the Fruits, ſo that [ 
ſee no Neceſſity of any Support; the Heat of 
the Wall will certainly contribute to the ri- 
pening, and the Fruit thus managed will be 
out of the common Danger of being twiſted 
in its Stalk, which checks the Sap, and 
wounds thoſe Veſſels which convey the Nou- 
riſhment to the Fruit, ſo that it cannot be 
half furniſh'd before it ripens. 1 have ſeen 
this Year ſeveral good Crops of Melons, 
which have been utterly. ſpoil'd by this Pra: 
ctice, ſome Stalks have been twiſted ſeven 
or eight Times; but wherever this is ob- 
ſerv'd, we may be aſſured the Melon's good 
for nothing. 
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A Letter to George Singer Eſq; con- 
cerning the Education of a Gale, 


S I R, 

Receiv'd yours, dated May the 15th, and 
1 am 9 your Opinion, that the bare 
publiſhing of Experiments in Husbandry and 
Gardening, can be but of little uſe to the 
Publick, unleſs they are cultivated and pro- 
moted by Ingenious and Skilful Men; I 
ſhall therefore take this Opportunity of ſub- 
mitting to your Judgment, ſome Preſcriptions 
for the Education of thoſe who deſign to 
profeſs or follow Apriculture or the Hortulan 
Arts, that thoſe Studies whichare of the moſt 
antient Date may not only be cultivated with 
new Vigour, but that the Practitioners as 
well as the Theoriſts may go Hand in Hand 
in the Improvement of our Lands. 

Gardening and Husbandry are Sciences 
well becoming the greateſt Philoſophers, they 
have the pleaſure of taming or civilizing 
the little Wildneſſes of Nature, and by that 
Means of ordering her Works in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to make them become profitable and 
uſeful to our Intereſts; we are charm'd with 
her numberleſs Beauties, we recreate our 
Senſes in the moſt innocent Manner, we pre- 
ſerve Health of Body, and I may add, we 
are free from noiſy and 1 Clamours, 
which daily preſent themſelves in the hurried 
Part of the World; and if theſe Studies have 
the ſame Effect upon the Minds of others, 
that they have upon me, they do not a little 


contribute - 


* 
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contribute toſet forth the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Great Creator. EL | 

That I may therefore, good Sir, improve 
as much as poſſible, a Science which may be 
ſo uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, I am 
the more earneſt to cultivate that kind of 
Learning in a Philoſophical Way; that in 
time it may be further improv d, and the 
Curious may find more judicial Operation; 
among the Practicers and 2 Converſation be- 
coming the Quality of that unbounded 


Study. A 1141 ngen! | 
. In order to this, I would firſt propoſe 


that only ſuch as have a Natural Bent of Ge- 


nius to this Study ſhould ever be brotight up 
to ſo difficult a Profeſſion. 2 8 
2. That where ſuch a Perſon is found, he 
ſhould be inſtructed in the Latin Tongue, 
Writing, Arithmetick, Mathematicks, and 
Deſigning. 1 | 
3. That he ſhould, in the unbuſy'd Times 
of his Practice, acquaint himſelf with the Rules 
and Terms of Botany, ſo far as they may re- 


late to claſſing or aſſorting Plants to their re- 


ſpective Tribes or Families, and to diſtinguiſh 
every ſort by its proper Name. 3 
4. To collect the ſeveral Sorts of Fruit, 
and keep Memorandums of their reſpective 
Characteriſticks, and particularly obſerve the 
different Times of their ripening. 
5. That he ſhould obſerve the different De- 
rees of Heat, neceſſary to promote the 
Growth of Plants of different Climates, and 
know how to regulate thoſe which he com- 


poſes or uſes Artificially. 
6. That 
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6. That he fiduld' take every convenient 
Opportunity of ering with Ingenious 
Men, as well in the Art of Husbandry as 
Gardening, and to view their different Ways 
of Practice, by which he may learn the dif- 
ferent Effects of different Soil, and Pruning 
or Planting, and gather to himſelf particular 
Knowledge from Variety of Obſervation. To 
finiſh a Man who has paſs'd thro' theſe Paths 
of Study, let him Travel firft to Holland, and 
from: thence thro Flanders, to France; ſuch 
a Voyage, tho' it will give him but few valu- 
able Particulars, yet will furniſh him with 
ſome general Ideas, which may tend to his 
Improvement; he will ſee in Holland that the 
Study of Gardening is not unworthy the wiſeſt 
and greateſt Men in the Country, that it is not 
only us d as a Recreation, but as a profitable 
Buſineſs: If he has uſed his Time well, he 
will meet with extraordinary Reſpect, and be 
encouraged to proceed in his Studies and the 
purſuit of Knowledge ; for no People in the 
World have a greater Regard for Men of 
Underſtanding and.Induſtry than the Holland- 
err; their Country is maintain'd by that Po- 
licy. 

In Flanders the Gardens vary from the 
former, they are more after the Eng/;b man- 
ner, but tis the beſt Paſſage to France, and 
may prepare the Mind to judge of the French 
Gardens, whoſe Value chiefly conſiſts in the 
Management of Fruit Trees, Verſailes ex- 
cepted, which is the Sum of every Thing 
that has ever been done in the Gardening 
Way; Trianon and Marh are partly of the 
ſame Taſte, and a Sight of them will furniſh 
tine Ideas. I 
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I have ſo far anſwer'd your Deſire, that I 
have ſent the remaining part of my Hiſto 
of Succulent Plants to be printed; I ex 
the Third Decade will be ready for Publica- 
tion about the End of the Month, and about 
the ſame Time ſhall reprint the Firſt. 


Jam, S I X, 
Yours, &c. 
R. BRADLEY. 
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„ OUR Approbation 
or the Method ! 
have taken in pub- 
lliching monthly Ob- 
ſervations and Ex- 
periments in Agri- 
culture and Gardening, gives me 
Encouragement to hope Your fa- 
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vouvable Reception of the follow- 
ing Sheets. 


appear in every Part of Your fine 
Gardens, are ſo many ſhining Proofs 
of the great Judgment and extraor- 
dinary Skill of their able Maſter, 
and are as many uſeful Examples 
for the Inſtruction of che Cu- 
rious. | 


The many Improvements in 
Gardens, which have ſprung from 
Your excellent Genius, fill us con- 
tinually with Pleaſure and Admira- 
tion; that uſeful Diſcovery alone, 
of tranſplanting large Trees with 
Safety in the hotteſt Summer- 
Months, which the World owes to 
Your ſolid Thought and extenfive 
Knowledge in, the Works of Na- 
ture, very juſtly demands the Thanks 
and Eſteem of every one, who has 

Reaſon and good Senſe enough to 
| hs admire 


DEDICATION. i 


admire an Art which extends to 


publick Good. 


ITB, I confeſs, one of the greateſt 
Pleaſures I enjoy, of having the Li- 
berty of obſerving Your curious Diſ- 
coveries, founded upon Philoſophi- 
cal Principles, where Reaſon gives 
the Succeſs, Surely, Sir, whoever has 
an Opportunity of obſerving thoſe 
Experiments which You continually 
direct, can never imagine that the 


Art of Gardening is limited ; ſuch 


to a few faint Beginners, but the 
true Pleaſure of this Study to the 
more knowing Part of Mankind is 
in obſerving, that every Day pro- 

duces new Beauties and uſeful Mat- 
ter, as is evident from Your conti 


nual Improvement. 
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iv DEDICATION. 
That You may long enjoy the 


Pleaſure of improving this uſeful 


- Knowledge, and poſſeſs an unin- 


terrupted Content, is the hearty 


Wiſh of, 
Honoured 8 I R, 
Tour moſt Obliged, 
Humble Servant, 


55 Richard Bradley. 
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Page 186. Line 26. for Lones read Cones. 

P. 187. 1.9. read Wire Sive. 

P. 188. I. 1. read Rake for Rakes. = 
P. 200. I. 15. read Edger for Edgers. 5 
P. 201. I. 15. read with old for with the old. 
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TREATISE 


OF 


Husbandr y and Gardening. 


HIS Month begins my ſes 
cond Quarter, which is the 
richeſt in the whole Year. 
July, Auguſt and September, 
afford us the moſt valuable 
Fruits, and it is in thoſe 
— Months the Husbandmen 
and Gardeners reap the Reward of their 
Skill and Labour. Happy now are thoſe who 
have acted with Wiſdom, and have been care- 
ful to employ themſelves with Diligence and - 
Circumſpection. The Spring was irregular ; 
the Summer cold, wet, and uncertain, and 
therefore the ingenious Gardener has had 
the greater. Opportunity of ſhowing his Skillz 
for when all Seaſons concur to give us ſtore 
of Fruit, the Gardener gains leſs Honour 
B b 2 a than 
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CT 
than when he has ſuch Difficulties to encoun- 
ter with, as he has met with this Lear. I 
have been curious enough to obſerve many 
Seaſons, and to take Journally an Account 
of whatever I found remarkable in Garden- 


ing or Agriculture, whether in Britain, or 


other Parts of Europe; from which, Remarks 
I] have been perſwaded to take ſome few Ob- 
ſervations, and publiſh them in this Monthly 
Manner. In the Courſe of Fifteen Years, 
that I have been a Lover of theſe Studies, 
any one may gueſs whether it is impoſſible to 
collect, not only Matter enough to ſupply an 
Undertaking of this Kind for a Twelvemonth, 
but more than ten Times as much; and eſ- 
pecially in a Subject ſo vaſtly copious as 
Gardening or Agriculture. This I the rather 
mention, becauſe ſome are of Opinion the 
Theme is exhauſted, and that there is not 


Matter enough to work upon : But I find: 


theſe Studies afford us infinite Varieties ; the 
more we ſtudy them, the more we deſire to 
know of them, and that we muſt have re- 


courſe to greater Thought and more experi- 


mental and extenſive Knowledge, than what 
has hitherto been look'd upon as the Ne plus. 
In the Way of Gardening, I find that every 
Day produces ſomething which we never ob- 
ſerv'd before; in a Word, there is no End of 
Hortulan Improvements as long as Time ſhall 
laſt. But tho' ſome few are not of my Opi- 
nion, I find the greateſt Part ot my Corre- 
ſpondents join with me in the Thought, that 
theſe Studies ought to be cultivated as much 
as poſſible in the Minds of the People; that 
they ate extenſive, healthful and profitable; 

1 we 
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we ſee more of the Excellency of Nature, and 
have greater Opportunities of learning her 
Regularity and Accuracy, than in any Study 
whatever. There is not a Part of Natural 
Hiſtory which this Study has not an Agree- 
ment and Harmony with ; which makes it 
neceſſary therefore, that ſuch as would be 
Maſters in Agriculture and Gardening, ſhould 
conſult Nature as much as poſſible ; and thoſe 
who labour to improve the other Branches of 
Natural Knowledge, have the ſame Reaſon to 
inform themſelves of the various Subjects in 
the Fields and Gardens. 

And as Natural Knowledge is generally 
allow'd to be the Baſis upon which every 
uſeful Art is founded, ſo it has been the O- 
pinion of the greateſt Men in every civiliz'd 
Nation, that a compleat Body of Natural 
Hiſtory ſhould be compiled, free from the 
Errors and groſs Falſhoods which have fre- 
quently ſlip'd into the Works of ſome of the 
Antients and their Followers : Such a Work, 
they obſerve, would be of excellent Uſe to 
the World, by furniſhing us with juſt Ideas 
of Nature's Works, and thereby modelling 
the Minds of Men to a true- Judgment of the 
Symmetry, Harmony, and Proportion each 
ſimple Part bears to all the reſt ; from whence 
all our Defigns and Undertakings in every 
ſort of Learning may be regulated, and 
brought nearer to Perfection. 

In order therefore, to compile ſo uſeful a 
Work, | am perſwaded to do my Part to it, 
having already conſulted the moſt celebrated 
Cabinets in Europe, and the Obſervations of 
the moſt learned Societies ; ſo that I have al- 

ready 
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(176) 
ready a large Fund of Matter provided for 
ſuch an Undertaking, eſpecially in that Part 
of Natural Hiſtory which relates to a Bo- 
dy of Husbandry ; in which I propoſe to 
give, in the 1ſt Place, the entire Anatomy 


of one Plant. 2dly, To make a Com- 


ariſon between the ſeveral Methods now 


practis d, of aſſorting or claſſing of Plants, 


from Mr. Ray and Tournefort. 3dly, To give 
an Account of all the Capital Experiments 
which have been made, relating to Plants, by 
the Royal Society, Royal Academy of Paris, 
and other learned European Societies, or par- 
ticular Virtuoſi; with ſuch other Curioſities 
as may render a Body of Husbandry as com- 
eat as poſſible, For other Branches of this 
ort of Learning, I ſhall leave them to thoſe 
Perſons who make it their proper Buſineſs to 
ſtudy them; and if among my Papers I have 
any Thing which may be of Uſe to them in 
their Ways of Study, I ſhall be ready to com- 
municate to them what they deſire, as I ex- 


peR the ſame Favour from them in my Way; 
and I doubt not but ſuch a Work will meet 


with ſufficient Encouragement, 

But I proceed to deſcribe ſuch Inventions 
as are now in Uſe, or may be practis'd 
with Succeſs for the forwarding of Fruits 
and Flowers, and the Preſervation of Exo- 
tick Plants, by Means of Fire, according to 
my Promiſe in the preceding Month. 

In my Obſervations for the Month of 
June, I hinted at thoſe artificial Heats for 
the Uſe of Gardeners, which are occaſion d 
by Fermentation, and promis'd the Deſcrip- 


tion of ſome new invented Stoyes or Con- 
| {ervatories 
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ſervatories for the Preſervation of Plants in 
the Winter. The. firſt T ſhall mention is 2 
Contrivance for forwarding the Ripening of 
Grapes, and is likewiſe uſeful for preſerving 
ſome of the leſs tender Exoticks. This in- 
deed is ſomewhat vaty'd according to the 
Humour of the Architect; but I think all 
thoſe Variations are nearly alike ſucceſsful. 

Fig. I. is the Ground Plat of a Wall, built 
Semicircular in Sweeps, each Sweep mea- 
ſuring eight Foot over AAAA ; at the Back 
of this are two Ovens BB, which. are each 
fout Foot long, and three Foot broad, before 
they open into the Flues CCC; the Flues at 
the Back of the Wall are two Foot over, a 
as much in heighth : When they come to turn 
at the Corners they are reduc'd to a Foot 
wide, and riſe gently to convey the Dravght 
of Smoak and Hear into the Flue C, which 
runs in the Front of the Niches, to be car- 
ry'd up the Chimny D. On the Top of this 
Front Flue are ſet the Pannels of Glaſs, which 
ſlope gently towards the Top of the Wall, 
where they meet a Coping ; in the Middle of 
every Nich a Vine ſhould be planted to be 
order'd as I ſhall direct hereafter. 

Fig. II. is the Upright of the ſame Wall, 
made to front the South Sun, which muſt be 
obſery'd in all the other Walls built for this 
Purpoſe. ITS 

ig. III. is the Ground Plat of Wall built 

in Niches, in the Figure of half an Hexagon, 

each Nich eight Foot over AAAA. At the 

Back of the firſt Nich is an Oven or Fire- 

place three or four Foot Square, mark'd B. 

opening into a Flue B. of two Foot ok, 
an 
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and a Foot and half over, reaching about 


two Foot and half high in the Wall: At the 
End of this Flue, where it enters the Chim- 


ny, about four Foot high of the Wall, is ano» 


ther Oven or Fire-place as large as the for- 
mer, mark d C, which opens into a Flue C, 
which is of the ſame Dimenſion of the Flue B. 
and runs over or above, and parallel with it. 

This Front is glaz'd and planted like the 
former ; the Niches of both are very proper 
for preſerying- Cabbage-Lettice in the Win- 

ter, and for young Sallads; when the Fires 
- begin to work, we may likewiſe put in Kid- 
ney-Beans, or ſome Dwarf Peaſe ; but I ſhall 
ſay more of theſe Things by and by. 

The next Stove or Conſervatory I ſhall 
take Notice of, is That lately built by Mr. 
Fairchild at Hoxton, which is contriv'd for ſe- 
veral good Uſes ; and among others I am of 
Opinion it will bring the Ananas or Pine 
Apple to bear Fruit; tis ten or twelve 
Foot wide from the Front Glaſſes to the Back 
Wall, and about forty Foot in Length; the 


front Frame to which the Glaſſes are hing'd, 


lie ſloping to the Back in ſuch a Manner, as 
to drop about a Foot from an Upright, and 
the Roof or Ceiling is higher in the Front 
about a Foot than it is at the Back Wall ; the 
fire Place or Oven is about three Foot ſquare, 
mark'd A. Fig. IV. About a Foot high this 
Oven opens into three Flues mark'd BBB. 
running parallel to one another to C. the 
whole Length of the Houſe. At C they are 
all reſolv'd into one Flue, which in the 
Breadth of the Houſe to D riſes abour three 
Foot higher, and then runs through a Flue E 

| to 


1 
to the Chimney E, which gives a Draught to 
the Whole, and a due Degree of Heat every 
where. 5 $9 | 

The Flue E is cover'd with ſquare Tiles, 
and is the uppermoſt of four Steps for the 
ſtanding of Pots: Between the Steps and the 
Front Flues BBB is a Walk about three Foot 
wide, laid with Sand, which preſerves an 
Heat when the Fire is out. N 

The three Flues mark d BBB ate cover'd 
with ſquare Tiles, ſo diſpoſed, that a Bed of 
Sand of a Foot thick may lie upon them; in- 
to which ſome Pots with the moſt tender 
Plants are to be ſet; and ſuch a Sand-Hear 
is accounted the moſt conſtant of any other, 
and may. be regulated to any Degree of Hear, 
by adding or taking away of Sand. | 
Over the Fire-Place A are three Pipes of 
Earth, about three Inches each in the Bore, 
which being heated, let into the Conſervatory 
an Air duly warm, and prevent the Damps 
and Stagnation of Air in the Houſe ; and 
near the ſame Fire-Place is placed an Earthen 
Pipe, which conveys hot Air at Diſcretion 
into a Glaſs Frame marked HHHH by G, 
which is the Front Wall of the Confervato- 
ry J have been deſcribing. This Front Wall 
is about two Foot high, upon which the 
great Glaſs Frames of the Conſervatory are 
reſted. This Wall mark'd GG is heated by 
the Fire in the Flues, and is contriv'd fo 
as to make the Back of the Frames mark'd 
HH communicate a gentle Warmth to them- 

Againſt this Wall from © to G are to be 
planted ſome of the common May Cherries, 


which are ſow Growers ; and tho' the Wall 
Ce may 
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may not be in the Clear above twenty Inches 

high from the Surface of the Bed, yet by 

leading the Shoots of ſuch Trees horizontal- 

ly, the Trees will have full Room enough to 
row and bear Fruit. 

Upon the Bed, or in the Frame mark'd 
HHHH and III, may be planted Tulips, 
Narciſſus, Jonquils, Hyacinths ; and towards 
the Front, which is the ſhalloweſt Part, Cro- 
cus's and Winter Aconites, to come about 
Chriſtmas. The Bed HH, Cc. will bring 
its Flowers perhaps a Month ſooner than 
that mark d III, proportionable to the Di- 
ſtance from the Fire- place. At the End of the 
Bed mark d II, ©c. is an Earthen Pipe to let 
warm Air out of the Conſervatory into the 
little Frame, in caſe of extraordinary Froſt. 
The Figures 1, 2, 3, are ſo many Steps co- 
ver d with ſquare Tiles without Flues under 
them, for the Pots of leſs tender exotick 
Plants; ſuch as Aloes, and others, which 
come from Places from 25 to 35 Degrees 


Latitude: But the Bed of Sand BBB will be 


hot enough for Plants from 25 Degrees La» 
titude to the Line. The Door Way is at 
K, which opens from another Houſe into the 
Conſervatory ; ſo that the Air which enters it 
upon opening the Door 1s never overcool, but 
is ſoften'd by the Warmth of the Fire-place. 
An Houſe of this kind may be divided by 
a Partition of Glais ; for any Thing leſs 
tranſparent would occaſion too great a Shade 
in both Diviſions, at the very Seaſons when 

the Sun's Preſence is moſt neceſſary. 
The Uſe of the Partition 4s, that we may 
give Arx to the Plants in one Diviſion, when 
we 
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we give none to the Other; for the Plants 


in One ſhould be only ſuch as come from 
Places of Northern Latitude, and the Others 
of South Latitude, which always have dift- 
ferent Seaſons of Growth, as their Natural 
Spring happens either in this or the other 
Side the Line ; and we ought to humour our 
Plants, and encourage their ſhooting, only at 
ſuch Times as it is natural for them to grow. 
In ſome Stoves or Conſervatories, the Fire- 
place is a kind of Oven cover'd with Plates 
of Caſt Iron, ſo that the Space of the Oven 
is about ten Foot in Length, and five in 
Breadth, and the Flue leading from it runs 
parallel with the Back of the Houſe, and 
then taking a Turn runs along the Front, juſt 
within the Glaſſes, ending in a Chimny that 
paſſes through the End Wall: This Flue is a- 
bout fourteen Inches wide, and about eigh- 
teen in Depth, and is cover d with Iron Plates 
of about two Foot in Length: Over the 
Whole is laid a Covering of Sand of three 
or four Inches thick, and upon that a Pave- 
ment of ſquare Tiles. A Stove or Conſerva- 
tory thus prepar'd for giving Heat, may be 
about fifty Foot in Length, ten Foot wide, 
and ten Foot high in the Back Wall from the 
Floor, and ſhould always have a Door or 
two opening into ſome other Houſe or Room 
to let in regulated or corrected Air, when 
the Heat is too intenſe ; for Air may be too 
much rarified or refined by Heart for a Plant 
to live in, as it may be for an Animal to live 
in : For want of this Caution I have known 
Plants have changed their healrhful Verdure 
for a pale, ſickly 3 which has ended 
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in Death ; and I am perſwaded many a Man 
has grown ſickly for want of a due Freedom 
of breathing a well regulated Air, which I 
am ſatisfy'd may be render'd more or leſs a- 
grceable to our Conſtitutions by Art. 

The Fires to be uſed in theſe Stoves or 
Furnaces are either Wood, Coal, Turf, or 
Pa. | 
The firſt is ſudden and unconſtant, afford- 
ing a much hotter Smoak than either of the 
others, and therefore is the beſt for warming 
the Walls, for forwarding of Grapes and 0- 
ther Fruits, where theFlues are of great Length. 

The Coal yields a more laſting Heat, and 
affords a Smoak of a moderate Warmth, and 
may do well enough to warm Flues of a 
moderate Length : But Turf or Peart, ſuch as 
they burn in Holland, gives us a conſtant e- 
qual Heat, and yields no perceptible Smoak ; 
it warms the Air in the Flues, and never di- 
ſturbs Plants; and where this is burnt, there 
muſt always be a much larger Oven to ga- 


ther a Fund of Heat than when we burn 


Wood or Coal; and where ſuch Ovens or 
Fire-places are large, and cover'd with Iron, 
we may cover their Pavement or Floors with 
Sea Sand, four, five or fix Inches thick, to re- 
gulate the Heat, and give an agreeable Dew 
to the Plants, in Imitation of what they 
would meet with Abroad. 

I would not have my Readers. miſtake this 
Dew, for a Damp which often riſes in green 
Houſes ; that Damp proceeds from a moiſt 
ſtagnating Air. The Dew I ſpeak of, is a 
gentle circulative Air, fill'd with vegetative 
| Salts, ſuch as nouriſh Plants; but the Damp 
deftroys them. | I 
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I have ſometimes thought, that if it was 
poſſible to have a Room built adjoining to a 
Glaſs-houſe, and to have its Windows face 
the South, that in ſuch a Place one might 
cultivate the moſt tender Plants without 
great Expence ; for the continued Fire in the 
Glaſs-houſe might be contriv'd to keep the 
Air in the Room adjoining, of a conſtant 
Warmth, equally the ſame Day and Night, 
and might alſo be of excellent Uſe in ſome 
Chymical Preparations ; for the Glaſs-houſe 
Fire burns for many Years withoutIntermiſſion: 
But was a private Perſon to maintain ſuch a 
Fire at his own Expence only to try Expe- 
riments, it would be yaſtly troubleſome, and 
hardly quit Coſt ; but I offer this as a Hint 
worth improving by the Curious, who can 
have Opportunities of building a Laborato- 
ry or a Conſervatory for railing of Plants, to 
have a Communication with the Furnace of a 
Glaſs-houſe. I ſuppoſe by ſuch Means, as well 
as by the Staves I have deſcribed, we might 
ripen the famous Fruit call'd the Ananas, and 
raiſe Plants of Cucumbers and Melons at a- 
ny Time in the Winter; and the Bananas, 
Guavas, and other Weſt- Indian Fruit, as well 
as the Mango of the Eaſt- Indies, would doubt- 
leſs grow very well in ſuch warm Places ; and 
not only appear very beautiful, but bring us 
excellent Fruic in full Ripeneſs. The late 
Dutcheſs of Beaufort, whoſe Memory will 
ever be graceful to the learned Part of the 
World, had ſeveral Guavas ripen'd at Bad- 
minton, even with leſs Heat than may be pro- 
duc'd in the Stoves I have mention'd : And I 
can venture to affirm, it was from her 

| Grace's 
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Grace's excellent Judgment, and Delight in Bo- 
tanical Affairs, that we are chicfly oblig'd for 
the preſent Splendor, Ornament and Rich- 
neſs of our Britih Gardens; the great Advan- 
tages of Health, and Peace of Mind which 
attended this kind of Science, ſoon made an 
Impreſſion upon the greateſt and moſt learn'd 
Men in the Nation. I am told, that ſoon 
after her Grace had ſet the Example, it be- 
came the Study of the learned Lord Capel, 
Sir William Temple, the late Biſhop of London 
and Mr. Evelin, whoſe Vigilance and Indu- 


ſtry in this Philoſophical Diverſion, brought 


Gardening to ſo great a Perfection, that it 
afterwards became not only a general Enter- 
tainment, but a Publick Benefit. So much 
has the Study of this Art encreas'd fince the 
Revolution, about which Time theſe great 
Perſonages began it, that, as I am inform'd, 
there were then only ten thouſand Acres of 
Ground employ'd in Gardens for the Uſe of 
the London Markets, and now there are com- 
puted about one hundred and ten thouſand 
Acres cultivated for the ſame Purpoſe. 


And I am in hopes, from the Number of 


my Correſpondents, that this uſeful Science 
will more and more encreaſe, and become 
the Delight of the People. The following 
ingenious Letter I receiv'd from a Gentleman 
of great Curiofity and Ability, relating ro 
the propagating the Firr Tree; and I am per- 
ſwaded it will be acceptable to my Country- 
men, whoſe Intereſt he ſtudies to advance 
with a Spirit truly noble. : 
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To Mr. BRavDLty. 


S I R, 

T Have been, for many Years, a profeſs'd 
I Lover of Husbandry, as I think it not 
only the moſt innocent, and moſt health- 
© ful Amuſement in the World; but what, if 
© rightly follow'd, may be of great Profit 
© to particular Perſons, and of Advantage to 
© the Publick. As I deſign to be a conſtant 
* Correſpondent of yours, I ſhall not trouble 
© you at this Time with my Opinion of the 
Authors that have writ upon this Science, 
nor with the Succeſs or Diſappointments IL 
© have met with in the Experiments I have 
try d: But finceI think you deſign the Good 
© of your Country, you ought not only to 
© meet with all Encouragement, but with all 
© Affiſtance from the Experience of others; 
* ſo without further Introduction, I ſhall make 
© the Firr Tree the Subject of this Letter, 
* which is (for what I can ſee) very much 
© 2 Stranger to England, I am a North Bri- 
© tain, and have ſeen their Way of managing 
© them there, where they not only have great 
© Woods of them, that grow naturally upon 
Mountains, and (as I am told) are fit for 
* Maſts to the largeſt Ships; but our Gen- 
© tlemen have of late Years made great Plan- 
© tations of. them: At firſt they were fond of 
© them, becauſe of their keeping their Leaves 
© all Winter, and being continually green; 
© but as they looſe much of their Beauty 
* when they paſs twenty Years old, eſpecial- 


* 
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ly with the unmerciful pruning that was 

then in Uſe, which made them top- heavy, 
* and ſo yielded to the Wind, even to the 
© breaking them over ſome times ; but always 


© the uttermoſt Rows were crooked. At laſt 


© Gentlemen came ro plant them ata fargreat- 
© er Diſtance from their Houſes, where theit 
© Colour made a fine Show through the whole 


© Year, and the rugged Bark was not ſo eaſi- 


© ly ſeen; ſo that now there are, for the moſt 
Part, Thickets of other Trees betwixt the 
© Houſe and the Firrs ; and indeed I would 
© adviſe a good Thicket of Firrs to be plan- 
© ted round any Place where you would wiſh 
© to have your other Trees thrive well. Con- 
© fider, Sir, that I am ſpeaking of Scotland, 
© where our Winds are more frequent and 
violent than in England: So that was any 
© Body to begin a Plantation, I would ad- 
© viſe them to plant round the Field a. good 
© Number of Firrs, even before he ſowed 2 
Seed of what we call Grey Timber; and 


© theſe ordered (as I hope to ſhew you) | dare 


© ſay will give ſuch Shelter to the reſt, as will 
© much advance their Growth. I ſhall now 
© begin with the gathering the Lones, Clogs, 
© or 3 for theſe are the Names that we 
© have for them: They are fit for pulling in 
January or February; if they hang upon the 
© 'Trees till the Froſts are over, the firſt Sun- 
© ſhine opens them, and then the Seed is loſt : 
We are at no Difficulty in getting of them 
© now, becauſe there is ſcarce a Gentleman's 
© Houſe where there are not Firr Trees ; but 
© ſome Time ago all the Planters were in a 
great deal of Hurry to get the Clogs Ps 

| that 
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that ſo the Seed might be got ready by the 
End of March, or beginning of April; and 
* our Weather not anſwering ſome, Years, diſ- 
appointed the Planters extremely, ſo that 
J have ſeen the Clogs put under hot-bed 
* Glaſſes ; others laid them at a Diſtance be- 
fore a Fire, and had People always by to 
turn them, and every five Minutes ro ſift the 
Clogs with a Wire to get out the Seed; 
* theſe Ways did pretty well, but were trou- 
* bleſome, and the laſt Way dangerous; o- 
* thers put them in an Oven, or upon a Kiln» 
but theſe two laſt Ways were errant Cheats, 
* fince the Seed was overdry'd, ſo that they 
* proved good for nothing. Ar laſt an old 
* Gardener, who long had dealt in Firr Seed, 
* made an Experiment, viz. he gather'd the 
Clogs at the ordinary Time, laid them up 
© in a cool dry Place, where they got neither 
* Moiſture nor the Heat of the Sun, till the 
* End of July, or beginning of Auguſt ; at. 
which Time he laid them out to the Sun, 
by which Means they opened more in one 
© Day, and a great deal kindlier, than what 
could be done in a Month any other Way; 
© theSeed he carefully kept in a dry cool Room, 
and then in the Spring he had the command 
© of ſowing it what Time he pleas'd, as the 
© Spring was later or forwarder. You ſee by 
this Method it would be no difficult Mat- 
ter for the Timber Merchants to bring the 
Clogs from Norway, tho' we having the Tree 
* amongſt our ſelves are not at that Trouble. 
© The beſt Way of ſowing them, is in ordi- 
*nary Ground of Natural Earth, not torc'd 
nor poor, the Earth turn'd off with the Back 
D d © of 


| (188) | 
of the Rakes till the Seed is ſown, which 
* muſt be done pretry thick ; then the Earth 
drawn on again, and rak'd very gently till 


the Seed is all cover'd : Some Days after- 
© wards it will not be amifs to ſift upon the 


© Beds ſome more Mould, free of Stones or 


Gravel: Your Correſpondent Mr. JPaller's 
© Frames are not only a good, but I think a 
neceſſary Way, fince the Frames in a few 
© Years will be much cheaper than hiring Men 
© to chaſe away the ſmall Birds (eſpecially 
the Gold-finch) from the Beds, who are ſo 
© greedy of the Seed, that if it is not guard- 
© ed, your Nurſery wil! ſoon be pick d up. 
© Before Winter comes on, it is abſolutely fi 
© to throw ſome Saw Duſt, Chaff, or ſome- 
© thing of that kind upon your young Plants, 
© to preſerve them from the Froſt, which o- 
© therwiſe would ſwell the Ground, and ſo 
© ſpew them up. In Scotland they uſed Coal 
© Aſhes, which I thought too hot, and rather 
© chuſed the other Way. If the Seed has been 
good, and ſown thick enough, there will be 


© no Occaſion to weed the Beds the next Year; 


if it has not, they muſt be weeded, but very 


© carefully, leſt the young Plants be pulled 


* up. When they have been two Years in the 
© Ground, from the Sowing; for Example, 
© from the End of March, 1721. to the End 

of March 1723, they muſt be remoy'd. In 
© our Country it was the Cuſtom to put them 

in Nurſery Ground, at about a Foot's Diſt- 

* ance, where they were to be kept clean from 

© Graſs Weeds, c. for two Years more, and 

* ſome have kept them a great deal longer, 
* tho'I think with very little Succeſs, which 
| 2 Was 
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© was both troubleſome and expenſive ; but 
© ſome Gentlemen made Tryals of removing 
© them from the Seed Bed to the Place where 
* they defignd they ſhould always ſtand. 
Their Method was this: Having got the 
« Pits ready, with the Earth fill'd in; they drew 
« as many young Firrs as they thought they 
would be able to plant ina Day; the Roots 
« of theſe they dip in a Tub of Earth and 
Water mix d together till it be pretty thick, 
« and lay a handful of this Pap upon the 
Roots, to keep the Air from drying them; 
one Man can carry a great many in a Baſ- 
«© ket: When they come to the Pits, they plant 
© them with a Dibble. They found by this 
Practice, that fewer Firrs miſgave than when 
© they were put in Nurſery ; and you may 
judge what Trouble and Expence was ſa- 
© ved. At the ſame Time, I muſt tell you, 
that now very few Firrs are planted with 
© us, except it is in heathy, poor, ſandy, gra- 
© yelly, or rocky Ground, where nothing elſe 
© is likely_to grow ; if they are planted in 
© richer Soil, either for their Beauty, or to be 
© a ſhelter to other Trees, they mult be weed- 
*ed : But as lam reſolv'd to treat in another 
© Letter, of the Benefit they may be to other 
« Plantings, I ſhall ſay nothing of that here, but 
proceed to give you an Account how we uſe 
them in our poor Grounds, where Weeding 
© is altogether needleſs; and by the by, I 
* muſt acquaint you, that a Firr will, in a poor 
© hungry Soil, grow as faſt, and I believe bet- 
ter Wood, than in a richer Mould. The 
Way I would chuſe to plant them is at four 


* Feet's diſtance, without attempting any Re- 
d 2 * gularity, 
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* gularity, ſince I think them only fit for 
© Thickets, and not for Walks. I do not be- 
© lieve that they will ever come to be great 
'« Trees, if they are allowed to ſtand thus thick; 


but this I know, that when they are planted 


« cloſe, they help each other to grow. When 
they grow troubleſome by their Nearneſs, it 
is caſy to prune Branches from ſome of them, 
« which will give Air, by degrees, to the reſt ; 
« and doing this yearly, you may cut down 
_« {ome of them as you ſee Occaſion : But I 
« would not chuſe to prune a Firr thar I de- 
« ſign'd for Timber, ſince our beſt and only 
« Firr Timber comes from Countries, where 
I dare ſay they never were touch'd with Iron, 
till they were felled : And I reckon, the Rea- 
« ſon that makes the Timber that Gentlemen 
cut down ſo full of Knots, is the Pruning; 
«* for if Firrs are let grow cloſe together, the 
great Boughs in Time grow ſmaller by want 
« of Air or Nouriſhment : So that J have re- 
« mark'd a low Bough as big as my Leg wi- 
« ther till it grew as ſmall as my Finger, and 
then drop off; ſo that I believe, by this 
Means, the great Knots will not be found 
in theſe Trees, when they are cut down. I 
have now in a ſuperficial Way given you my 
« Opinion as to the Method of propagating 
this Tree, which I am ſorry to ſee ſo little 
« Regard had to in this Country, conſidering 
it is ſo eaſy to be had, and there is no 
Ground ſo barren in which they will not 
© thrive ; they are green all the Year, and how 
much Demand there is for that Timber from 
Abroad is pretty well known: So that I have 
been ſurprizd to ſee ſuch wild Waſtes __ 
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© theſe Trees, (if they had not been deſpis'd) 
* might have now made a fine Figure, and 
been of great Profit to the Country. Bur 
* fince you are upon a Deſign to ſhow your 
Fellow. Subjects the Way of being innocent- 
*ly rich, without dangerous Schemes, 1 
thought it my Duty, as a Briton, to tell you 
* what I know; and though this Account 
may be very imperfect, yet I hope after- 
* wards to make it up, by adding any thing 
I may have forgot, or any new Experiment. 
If my Brother Planters find Fault with what 
* I have ſaid, I ſhall either own my Miſtake, 
* or give my Reaſons for my Aſſertions. I 
* hope none of your Correſpondents will take 
© it amiſs, if in the Courſe of my Letters to 
* you, I differ from them in ſome Things; 
© but I ſhall not inſiſt upon any thing of this 
* kind now, having, I'm afraid, been too te- 
© dious already. I ſhan'd uſing any hard 
Words, becauſe I think, in ſuch a Buſineſs, 
© the plainer a Man is, the better; and it is 
© rather to Gardeners than Philoſophers, that 
* the drudging Parts of Planting belong. I 
* hope no Body will find Fault with me for 
© recommending a different Method than any 
I have yet met with in Authors upon this 
Head: But this I am ſure of, that I have 
© ſeen the Way I have ſer down follow'd with 
great Succeſs. As to the new Way of Planting 
large Trees, and even Firrs in the Middle 
of Summer, I have ſeen it at a Gentle- 
* man's whom you will always have Occa- 
© fion to mention with Eſteem ; tho' I think it 
© is fitteſt to be practis d where one is in haſte 
* to have a Garden, or a ſudden — * 
But 
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© But as what I have been writing about is 
« for much larger Deſigns, and of a Tree 


© that will not in many Years be worth the 
Money and Labour that it will coſt in 


© the tranſplanting if big: For, in great Pro- 


< jets, where Profit as well as Pleaſure is 
© aim'd at, the ſaving of Money is to be re- 
«© garded ; and I can ſee no way of doing 
this but by planting young Trees: And in- 
« deed, I am not ſure but a Firr Tree of two 
© Years old, planted as I have told you, may 
© in Forty Years be of as great Stature and 
© Value, as one tranſplanted of Fifteen at 
© the End of that Time. I hope I ſhall have 
© Occaſion aſter this, to write upon ſeveral 
© other Heads, and hope your Correſpondents 
© will encreaſe. For my part, I ſhall advance 
© nothing but Matters of Fact, ſince I think 
© no Man of Honour would impoſe upon 
© one that wiſhes ſo well to his Country, as 
I dare ſay you do. 
1 an, STR, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


OHN EDENBRUGH. + 


This Letter gives us an ingenious Account 
of the Method of Planting the Firr, which 
is a Tree that has hitherto been little under- 
ſtood in the South Parts of Britain; and 1 
hope it will be a Means of propagating that 
uſeful Plant among us, and of employing 
ſome of thoſe Lands, which, till lately, have 
been accounted the moſt unprofitable : But as 
a further Correſpondence with the curious 
Author, may give us Opportunities of reap- 
ing ſtill more Benefits from it than he has 

men- 
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mention'd in this Letter, I ſhall hope for an 
carly Supply from him for my Readers Bene- 


fit. | 

The following Letter relates to the Ana- 
logy of the Circulation of Juices in Plants 
and Animals, and terminates in a Parallel be- 
tween the Method of inoculating the Small- 
Pox on humane Bodies, and the Method I 
have lately practis d to infuſe Morbid Jui- 
ces into healthtul Plants, fo as to make them 
become diſtemper d. oem EN 


To Dr. Douglaſs, F. R. S. in Bow- 
| ne, London. 
SIR, | Is 
THE Turkiſþ Method, which has been 

lately brought into Eng/ard, of inocu- 
© Jating the Small-Pox, has furniſh'd me with 
many Hints which tend to the further Diſ- 
* covery of the Circulation of Sap in Plants. 
I have, in many of my Writings, given 

Inſtances of the Analogy between Animals 
and Vegetables, and have as often brought 
Experiments to confirm the Sap's Circula- 
tion, and the Generation of Plants; both 
which Diſcoveries, the more we know of 
them, the mote it is in our Power to im- 
prove our Fields and Gardens. 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton, who has been 
very diligent and curious in theſe Enquiries, 
gave me lately two or three excellent Ob- 
ſervations of his own, concerning the Sap 
of Plants: He tells me, that having grat- 
fed the ever-green Oak, or Ilex of Virginia 
upon the common Oak, the Leaves of the 


* common 
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common Oak, which was the Stock, de- 
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'© cay'd, and fell off at the uſual Seaſon of the 


Year ; but the ever-green Oak, which was 


the Cion graffed upon it, preferv'd its Leaves, 


and continu'd; ſhooting. in the Winter; ſo 
that when Trees drop their Leaves, the Sap 


remains yet in Motion, and is not gone in- 


to the Root, as ſome People think. 


A Cafe of the like Nature I had once of 


the Common Laurel, or Lauro Ceraſu:, 
which I inoculated upon the wild, black 
Cherry ; the Leaves of the black Cherry dropt 


about September, but the, Buds of the Lau- 


rel ſhot or ſprouted ſome Time after, and 
remain'd green all the Winter. 

© To this we may add what we obſerve of 
the Miſleto, or Viſeum, which is not only 


an Ever-green, but even grows and ripens 
its Fruit a long Time after the Tree it grows 
upon ſheds its Leaves. Mr. Fairchild's Ex- 


periment indeed of the Ilex is ſufficient to 
ſhew that Sap has a Mode of Circulation; 
and my own Remarks ſerve to confirm it. 
© But let us proceed to explain this a little 
further, and from hence anſwer the Obje - 
ction which has been generally made a- 
ainſt the Circulation of Sap, viz. that at 
the Fall of the Leaf the Sap always returns 
to the Root. | | 
* Whoever knows any thing of the Circu- 
lation of Blood in Animals, cannot be ig- 
norant that there are Arteries and Veins 
through which it paſſes; the firſt to convey 
it from its Fountain, the ſecond to return 
it back; and that when this circulative Mo- 
tion is ſtopt, Death enſues. | 


© Every 


—. 
* Every Plant has Veſſels analogous to theſe, 
* which perform the ſame Offices : Thoſe 
* Plants which looſe their Leaves, and do not 
grow in the Winter, are like thoſe Animals 

_ © which ſleep the Winter; but thoſe Plants 
* which are ever-green and grow in the Win- 
* ter, are like thoſe Animals which have a 
* continued Life ; and yer both of theſe have 
* a Circulation of Juices perform'd throngh 
Pipes of the ſame Kinds we have mention d. 

* Among the Animals which fleep in the 
* Winter Scaſon, we find that the Urchin or 
* Hedge-hog, the Batt and the reſt, are laid 
* to ſleep at 90 Approach of Cold, which 
* thickens their Juices ; and if we bring theſe 
Creatures, in their ſleeping State, into a 
warm Room, or near a Fire, they recover 
their Motion, and become brisker by de- 
* grees; hut thaſe which have continu'd Mo- 
* tion, or always an Opportunity of it, are 
generally more dull and ſleepy in the hotter 
© Seaſons : So that this Difference ſeems to 
* depend upon the Temper of the Juices. 
* And there are many Experiments which 
* prove that the Difference of Juices in all 
* Bodies, is cauſed by the different Frame and 
Texture of thoſe Veſſels or Strainers they 
* are filter'd through, as I have hinted in my 
* Qbſervations for May. | | 

© The eversgreen Oak has all the Characte- 
* riſticks belonging to the Common Oak, but 
* the dropping the Leaves ; and 'tis only the 
* different Model of the Veſſels in one and 
the other that cauſe the Variety of Ever- 
* green, and the contrary ; the Veſſels in the 


© Ever-green diſpoſe the Juices to act with a 
E e | * jeſs 
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'© jeſs Degree of Heat, as thoſe in the com- 1 
mon Oak diſpoſe the Juices to require a f 
greater ſhare of Warmth for their Growth. tl 
The ſhooting of the ever green Oak, the "Je 
Laurel, and the Miſleto in the Winter, * w 
© when the Perdifols are vacant of Leaves, *th 
© ſhew us they have Veſſels which frame dit. F: 
« ferent ſorts of Juices, and the Difference of "Te 
© thoſe Veſſels may be eaſily diſcern'd with a fo 
good Microſcope. 4 
The next Obſervation of Mr. Fairchild *th 
is, that to cut a Shoot of a Fig Tree or a fo 
© Mulberry Tree, not only in the Summer * bu 
© but in the Winter, the Sap runs out always or 
© at both Ends; which ſhews that there are *to 
© as well proper Veſſels for the Return of the *fro 
© Sap, as for it to riſe through from the * Pl; 
© Root; one End of the before-mention'd * 
Branches exhibiting the returning Sap, the * the 
© other flowing with that which proceeds *Gr 


© immediately from the Fountain through 
the Wood Veſſels. This Experiment he * Pla 


© ſhew'd to the Royal Society in the Winter, © Nu 
and helps further to confirm the Circulation c thai 
© of the Sap: But any thing ſo new as this © eac| 


Doctrine, which J firſt ventured to explain 
© ſix Years ago, cannot be too well ſupported 
© by Obſervations and Experiments. - I there- 
fore ſhall add an Inſtance or two more, be- 
© fore I begin to ſet forth the Effects of Ino- 
© culation, 

That the Sap even of thoſe Trees which 
© looſe their Leaves, does not return to the 
© Root to lodge there in Winter, is evident in 
© the Trunks of Elms, and other Trees which 

_ © are cut from the Roots in Winter, and e- 

| ven 
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ven after they are bored for Water Pipes; 
many Months after their Fall, we find that 
they make Shoots, and ſpring from every 
„Point, as if they had a Communication 
. with the Root, which they could not do if 
the Sap had gone down to the Root at the 
Fall of the Leaf. In this caſe one may ob- 
. ſerve. that the Pith is not of very great Uſe 
for preſerving the Life or Vegetation of a 
Tree; I rather think it is the Part wherein 
the Flowers, Fruits, and their Parts are 
* form'd, for we never find it in its Purity 
* but in the younger - Shoots, of a Year old, 
* or two at moſt, from whence it is convey'd 
to thoſe Sprouts of the Tree which ſhoot 
* from them : We find likewiſe that in ſome 
Plants there is ſcarce any Pith diſcernable, 
as in the Jeſſlamin, the Honey-ſuckle, and 
the Vine, and alſo in the Gramineous or 
Graſſey Tribes; but it may be that Defe& is 
made good by Nature in the Knots of thoſe 
* Plants, which, I believe, have a certain 
Number appointed for each Shoot; I know 
that Wheat and Barley have four Knots in 
© each Stalk, reckoning from the Root to the 
© Ear. 
* Again, the Vines, whoſe Cuttings the 
* Gardeners ſet in the Winter, when the 
* commonly ſay the Sap is down, have ſo 
dry a Look at that Time, that one who is 
* unacquainted with the Laws of Nature, 
would imagine them to contain no Moi» 
© ſture ; but it is plain they are not without 
© it, becauſe they ſtrike Root, and the Root 
* always proceeds from the Natural Moiſture 
in the Cutting or Le and is enliven'd 
a e 2 or 
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or ſet to work by changing its Element; as 
if we bring a Branch from the Air into the 
Earth, or from the Air into the Water, it 


* will alter its firſt Deſign, and fling out Roots 
* where otherwiſe it would have put out 


* Branches. 
© In the next Place we may obſerve, that 
f every Stick which we cut from a Tree in 
Winter, long after its yearly Growth is 
* finiſh's, will puſh out its Sap with a hiſ- 
* ſing Noiſe at both Ends, if we lay it upon 
* the Fire; ſo that it appears the Sap was not 
* gone down to the Root, but was really in 
* the Stick and every other Part of the Tree, 
* only was not flaid enough in the open Cold 
* to puſh on the Growth of the Tree. 
© I remember once I ſaw ſome large Elm 
* Stakes drove into the Ground to ſupport a 
* Hoyel, and one of them which was placed 
* by the Back, of a Kitchin Chimney, where 
* a Fire had been conſtantly kept, had ſhot 
© out into Leaves about Chriſtmas. Theſe 
«© Stakes, I was told, had been cut ſix Weeks 


before | ſaw them, from a large Trunk 


* which had been lying in the Farm-Yard a- 
* bove a Year : From this we may be aſſured 
that the Sap is always in the Tree as well 
© as the Root, and that when the Tree can 
have a right ſhare of Heat to keep the Sap 
in a certain Degree of Fluidity, it will grow; 
and we find the ſame in thoſe Trees which 
are encouragd to grow and bloſſom in the 
Winter by artificial Heats. 
* The Experiments of the variegated com- 
* mon Jeſſamin, whoſe Leaves are edg'd with 
* white, further declare the * of 
‚ Sap: 
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gap. We find by inarching or inoculating 
* that ſtriped ſort into either the plain common 
* ſort, or the Spaniſh Jeſſamin, or the Indian 
* or Brazil Kinds, that the Malignity, which 
* cauſes the Whiteneſs in the Leaves of the 
* firſt, mixes it ſelf in ſuch a manner with the 
\ Jaices of the Plants tis ingraffed with, that 
their Leaves become infected and tinged in 
© ſome Places with the white Colour, which 
* in my Opinion is a plain Demonſtration of 
* the Sap's Circulation, as I have mention'd 
in my former Works: Nay, if we put only 
* a Bud of the variegated ſort into a plain 
* Jefſamin, ten or twelve Foot above Ground, 
the Poiſon will reach the Branches next the 
© Root as well as thoſe which are at as great 
* a Diſtance above it, and has alſo the ſame 
Effect upon the ever-green ſorts. | 

© The curious Mr. Greening, Nurſery-man 
at Brentford, told me he had ſeen ſome Aſh 
Trees that had been budded or inoculated - 
* with ſome Buds of a ſtriped Aſh, which (tho 
* the Buds had not ſprouted) yet the Shoots 
of the budded Trees, which wete below the 
* Inoculations, became variegated or ſtriped : 
© Burt it is neceſſary to remark, that there ate 
three ſorts of Variegations or Stripes in 
© Plants; that which ſeems to have the leaſt 
_ © ſhare of Diſtemper in it, ſhews it ſelf in 
* yellow Spots here and there in the Leaves 
* of Plants; but White is a ſure Sign of 
* Weakneſs and Diſtemper ; ſo that ewo 
Leaves are never exactly mark'd in the 
* ſame Manner. This the Gardeners call the 
f yellow Bloach or Blotch. 

| The 


Mas) 


© The Second is the white Bloach, which 


© commonly marks the Leaves of Plants with 
© a great Number of Spots or Stripes ; thoſe 
© which lie next the Surface of the Leaf, are 
© the whiteſt ; and are, for the molt Part, ac- 
© companied with other Marks of a greeniſh 
© white, which lie deeper in the Body of the 
© Leaf, even in the Ramifications of the Sap- 
Veſſels; but in neither of theſe Caſes is the 
woody Part of the Plant variegated. Mr. 
© Fairchild obſerves, that where the Leaves of 
© a Plant are ſtrip'd in this Manner, ſhewing 
© three or four Degrees of Colour, there is 
hopes of its becoming what the Gardeners 
© call an Edge; that is, to have its Leaves 
c edg'd with white, which in Gardening is 
thought to be the moſt beautiful Degree of 
« ſtriping, and has this certain in it, that it 
< will not by any Means whatever be again 
© brought to produce plain green Leaves; the 
© Wood, the Bark, and the Fruit, is in this 
© Caſe always variegated, as well as the 
Leaves; ſo powerfully has the Diſtemper 
« eſtabliſh'd it ſelf in the Tree, when its Leaves 


© are once edg'd with white, that its moſt 


© noble Parts are all ting'd with the Morbid 
Matter, and there is no poſlibility of remo- 
© ving it; even the very Fruit, its generative 
Parts are infected, and its Seed produces 
Plants more or leſs, partaking of the Diſtem. 
© per of the Mother-Tree. | 

* Where Trees are bloach'd or ſpotted on- 
© ly with yellow or white, there is a Poſſibili- 
© ty of recovering the Plants to their genuine 
© Verdure, by inarching into 'em an healthful 
Stock of the ſame Species, and letting thoſe 
Stocks 


Or 


no 
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* Stocks remain a Year or two, joyn'd with 
* them ; the Juices of the ſtrong Stocks will 
© overpower the Diſtemper, and fling out the 
© vitiated Juices through the Pores of the 
© Leaves, which is a kind of Tranſpiration ; 
* the ſtrong Stocks, however, may perhaps 
* ſhew ſome Marks of the Diſtemper, by par- 
taking of the uncorrected Juices of the vas» 
* riegated Plant; but this is not conſtant; the 
Natural Vigour of the Stock ſometimes is 
* ſo powerful, that the Venom it receives from 
the Plant join d with it, is not preſently to 
* be diſcover d. I may alſo obſerve at this 
* Time, that I have join'd healthful vigorous 
Stocks with the old decaying Trees, and 
* have brought thoſe old Trees to recover 
* their firſt Vigour; which ſee in the Remarks 
* for the Month of June. 

If we deſign to communicate the infected 
* Juices in great Abundance, to any Plant 
© which we have a Mind ſhould become 
© ſtriped, the Method now in Practice is, to 
* chuſe ſuch Stocks to bud or inarch upon, as 
* have their Leaves edg'd, which 1 have ſaid 
© before are thoroughly diſtemper'd, and there- 
fore are more capable of infecting the freſh 
* Plants inoculated or inarch'd npon them. 
A ſingle Bud or Eye placed in the Eſcutche- 
on of the diſtemper'd Tree, where it can 
only receive its Nouriſnment from the viti- 
ated Juices, will become variegated in Pro- 
portion as it draws of that Nonriſhment more 
or leſs, and partake of more of the yellow 
or white Juice, than if a Branch was to be 
inarch'd, becauſe the Bud has nothing ro 
* nouriſh it but the Juices of the Plant it is in- 


* oculated 


c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
« 
< 
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© oculated upon; but by inarching, the Cion 
© is fed both by the ſtriped Plant, and a Plant 
© of Vigour which cauſes leſs ſtriping. We 
© have ſome Inſtances of this at Mr. Fairchild's 
© at Hoxton, and other Places. | 

© The Method of inoculating of Plants is not 
© unlike the Manner of inoculating theSmall-Pox 
© noHumane Bodies ; we open the Bark of the 
Plaut we deſign to ingculate, till we diſco- 
ver the flowing Juices from thoſe Veſſels 
* which act as Veins, and then immediate! 
apply the Bud with Part of the Bark whic 
joins it to the Place we have open'd; obſer- 
© ving, that the Bark adjoining to the Bud, 
has thoſe Parts with it, that according to 
Nature's Rules ſhould next be placed to 


© what | call the Veins of a Tree; we then 


© bind it on, and let it remain till it be- 
© gins to grow: And in all the Experiments 
ve make, according to the above Directions, 
ve ſhall find the Plants or Cions will partake 
© of the ſtrip'd Colour or Variegation, which 
among the Virtuoſi in Gardening is ſo much 


© admired, that a Plant whoſe Leaves are 


© well ſtriped with white or yellow, will fell 
for more than twenty Times the Value of 
© it when itsLeaves are plain ; the ſtriped Hol- 
© lies, Oranges, Lemons, Mirtles, with above 
| © an hundred more ſorts of ſtriped Plants, 
© which Mr. Fairchild has collected, are ſo 
© many Witneſſes of it. 
© From theſe Obſervations, I think it is as 
© eyident, that the Sap circulates in Plants, as 
© that the Blood circulates in Animals, and 
© that there is the ſame poſſibility of ingrafting 


© Diſtempers, and vitiating the Juices of Ve- 
f getables, 
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r petables, as of poiſoning or infecting the 
© Blood in Animal Bodies; and that leads 
me further to conſider of ſome new Expe- 

© riments which I would have made by the 
«. Gardeners, in order to produce Variegati- 
© ons in Plants, ſome. of which would have a 
© noble Appearance, and be very ornamental 
< in our Gardens, eſpecially ſuch as have 
c large Leaves: One ſort of Vine Mr. Fair- 
« child has already got, with its Leaves finely 
« edg'd with white; ſo that I ſee no Room 


c to doubt, but by inoculating of that into 


« ſome other ſorts, or budding ſome other 
« ſorts into that, we might variegate them as 
c we pleaſed. So there is likewiſe a Fig-Tree 
ein the Poſſeſſion of Mr, Greenhill of Putney, 
« which has its Leaves edg'd, and might be 
« made:o variegate others by the ſame Means: 
But in this, and all the foregoing Remarks, 
c have had regard only to Tribes or Fa- 
« milies, that is, to obſerve that the Stock 
« and the Cion were both of the ſame Fami- 
© ly. But in the following I have a Mind to 
« try if it is not poſſible to ſtripe one Tribe 
of Plants, by the variegated Parts of ano- 
© ther. Indeed I have ſome Difficulty in this, 
« when 1 conſider that there is the ſame Dif. 
< ference between Plants of different Tribes, 
© that there is between Animals of different 
© Tribes, and that in the Animal Kingdom 
Ve find that what is of ill effect to one Fa- 
© mily is not always the ſame to another; nei- 
© ther in caſe of Peſtilence, will that which 
© affe&s one Animal infe&t another: But I 
© remember ſome Letters which have been 
© ſent to the Royal * which relate ſe- 
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* veral Experiments which have been made, 
© of transfuſing the Blood of Brutes into the 
© Veſſels of Men; and has ſucceeded ſo far, 
© as to make the Men partly to partake of 
© the natural Temper of thoſe Brutes. The 
© Operation, if I forgot not, was made upon 
* ſome Malefactors; who had firſt a great 
Quantity of Blood taken from them, and 
© then by a certain Method, the Blood of a 
© Dog in one, and that of a Sheep in the o- 
© ther, was made to ſupply their Loſs of 
© Blood. Several Inftances of this kind we 
© have in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions ; and 
as often we hear of the natural Tempers 
of the Creatures, in which the Blood was 
transfus d, being chang d by ſuch Transfu- 
* fion. If this is fo, and that a Man or 
© any Animal can live, and the Blood of a 
© Dog or a Sheep become agreeable to his 
© or their Blood, ſo as to circulate together, 
© I doubt not but if either the Dog or the 
* Sheep had any poiſonous Particles in their 
© Blood, it would have appear d upon the 
© Men, or any other Bodies it was tranſmit- 
© ted into; the Mange or the Murrain would 
© have cauſed ſome ſerophulous Diſtemper. 
Tis therefore I am inclined to think, 
if I find a Plant compleatly variegated (or 
edg'd with Stripe) that by transfuſing ſome 
of the vitiated Sap into the Veſſels of One 
© of another Tribe, I may cultivate a Varie- 
© gation in the Leaves of the Plant which I 
transfuſe the Sap into: For Example; if I 
© find a Peach Tree, whoſe Leaves are well 
* ſtriped, I would take of the Juice of thoſe 
Parts of the Leaves which appear'd white 
© Or 


Lo) 
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© or yellow, and opening the Bark of a Plum 
* Tree, or even an Apple Tree, pour in 
* ſome of this vitiated Juice, and bind it up; 
© or elſe take off the, Parts of Leaves that 
© were variegated in one, and ſtripping them 
* of their Skin, would bind them into the 
| Incifion in the ſame Manner that we ino- 
* culate a Bud; or perhaps to inoculate a 
* {ſtriped Bud of one Tribe into a Tree of 
another Tribe, might anſwer what 1 pro- 

poſed. To help this Conjecture, I deſign 
to try whether it is not poſſible to make a 
* Dog mangy, by inoculating ſome of the 
* Puſtules with their purulent Matter, ta- 
© ken from a Perſon who has the Itch, or ſome 
other ſcrophulous Diſtemper. But I have 
exceeded the Bounds of a Letter; I ſhall 
therefore take another Opportunity of en- 
* larging upon this Subject. 


1 am, SIR, 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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An Account of the AxANAs, or Weſt- 
Indian Pine Apple, as it now flou- 
riſbes in Sir Matthew Decker“ 
Gardens at Richmond in Surrey, 

under the Care and Management of 

bis mgenious Gardener Mr. Henry 

Telende. : 


HE. Plant I am going to treat of is 
= call'd the Pine Apple, from the Reſem- 


blance the Shape of its Fruit bears to the 
Cones or Apples of the Pine Tree; but in no- 
thing elſe but the Shape of the Fruit is the 


Pine Tree and the Ananas alike: The Cones 
or Apples of the Pine Tree Race, ſuch as Firrs, 
Cedars, and even one may mention among 
them the Cypreſs, appear knotted or knob'd, 
like the Fruit of the Mulberry, but are much 
larger, as are the Fruit of the Auanas. The 


Cones I ſpeak of are of a woody Subſtance, 


whether on the Pines, Pinaſters, Firrs, Cedars, 
or Cypreſs ; but the Fruit of the Ananas is ſoft, 
tender and delicate, and excels all the Fruits 
in the World in Flavour and Richneſs of 
Taſte. The Cones of Pines and Firrs, we 
muſt obſerve, are of different Shapes ; ſome 
painted at the Top of a Conick Figure, as 
the Apples or Cones of the Scots Firr ; othets 
of equal Bigneſs at Top and Bottom, like 
the Cones of the Cedar of Libanon; and as 
theſe Cones vary in their Shape, ſo do we 
find the Fruit of the Ananas has different Fi- 

gures. 
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ures. I find ſome of the Anranas with Fruit 
|moſt pointed on the Top; ſome broader on 


the Top; in a Word, the Figures or Forms 


of the Ananas Fruit are as various as the Ap- 
ples or Cones of the Firr or Pine Tribes ; 
which I have often obſerv'd in thoſe Fruit 
of the Auanat which have been brought us as 
Rarities from the Yeſt- Indies. 

But as the Pines and Firrs make large Trees, 
ſo on the other hand our. Pine Apple is an 
Herbaceous Plant, Perennial, and bearing 
Leaves in the Manner and Form of an Aloe; 
they are indeed leſs juicy or ſucculent than 


thoſe of the Alo Succotrina, but for the moſt 


part ſaw'd on the Edges like it : Some Kinds 
of our Pine Apples have Leaves above two 
Foot long, which grow more upright, others 
curl their Leaves backwards; and again, o- 
thers are ſhort and ſlender. In the Amſterdam 
Gardens, I have obſerv'd about twenty ſorts 
which one might well enough diſtinguiſh by 
the Diverſity of their Leaves, but the Direc- 
tors there had not the Art of ſhewing us 
their Diverſity of Fruit ; one Fruit, I con- 
feſs, I have ſeen there, but it was not larger 
than a common Newington Peach, and even 
that was eſteem'd a great Rarity. 

From the Enquiry I made there, I found 
that ſome of the. Plants were brought thither 
from the Dutch Factories in the Eaſt- Indies; 
but the greateſt Number of ſorts came from 
Surinam and Curaſau, belonging to the ſame 
Nation in the Weſt· Indies; from both which 
Places their whole Store of Anazas amounted 
five Years ago to about 200 Plants, which by 
the Skill of the Gardener, were in better 

Health 
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Health than any I had ever ſeen in England, 
or any other Part of Europe; but the Art of 
bringing them to Fruit was not yet under- 
50 Rel hate 

But Mr. Le Cour of Leyden, a Gentleman of 
extraordinary Skill in the Affair of Garden- 
ing, was not diſcouraged by the ill Succeſs 


which we had all met with in the Educati- 


on of this Plant; he reſolved to ſpare no 
Pains or Expence to bring this delicious Fruit 
to Perfection, if poſſible, and render it fami- 
liar to this Quarter, of the Earth; he built 
Stoves of divers kinds, as I am inform'd, to 
a great Number, before he met with one that 
would anſwer his Deſign, and at length had 
the Happineſs of producing and ripening ſe- 
veral hundred Fruit in a Year, and encreaſing 
the Plants to that degree, that his Gardener 
told me he often bury'd or flung away ſome 
Hundreds of them. By this Gentleman's Cu- 
rioſity and generous Diſpoſition, the excellent 


Flavour and rich Qualities of this Fruit became 


known to moſt ot the great Perſonages in 


and about his Nation: For, tho' every Lear 
the Traders to thoſe. Countries, where this. 
Fruit is natural, bring home the Pine Apples 


growing, to be ripen'd here, yet that Fruit 


has not the high Flavour which is found in 


thoſe which are cut full ripe in the Place of 
their Education. I have ſeen ſome Fruit of 
Mr. Le Cours, which were about four Inches 


long, and far exceeded that which I obſerv'd 


in the Amſterdam Garden for Subſtance; and 
we are beholden to this Gentleman for ſend- 
ing Plants to Exgland, which now produce 
much larger Fruit than, as I am told, he has 
yet had in his own Garden, Tis 
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Tis not long ſince I was Eye-witneſs to 
ſeveral fruited Pine Apples at Sir Matthew 
Deckers, at Richmond, about Forty in Number; 
ſome ripening, and others in a promiſing 
Condition; the leaſt of which Fruit was a- 
bove four Inches long, and ſome were as 
large as any I have ſeen brought from the 
Meſt- Indies: I meaſured one near ſeven Inches 
long in pure Fruit, and near thirteen Inches 
about; it was within two or three Days of 
being ripe, and was then Lellow on the Out- 
ſide, not unlike the Colour of Orpement. 
Among theſe curious Plants, I obſerv'd ſome 
Fruit which tended to Ripeneſs, that were 
more inclining to a purple Colour; and ſome 
Plants which were not yet ſet for' Fruit were 
very remarkable in their Leaves, by being 
ſtriped with Red; but every ſort I found 
were equally vigorous by the ſame Way of 


Management, and in my Opinion would have 


all been fruitful at one Time, if they had 
been of the ſame Age or Growth. 

Bur not to dwell too long upon the Hiſto- 
ry of their coming among us, I proceed to 


give an Account of the Method now practis d 


at Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond, for the 
Production of this excellent Fruit, which Mr. 
Henry Telende his judicious Gardener has ren- 
der'd ſo eaſy and intelligible, that I hope to 
ſee the Ananas flouriſh for the future in ma- 
ny of our Engliſh Gardens, to the Honour of 
the Artiſt, and the Satisfaction and Pleaſure 

of thoſe who can afford to eat them. 
Mr. Telende's Account of the Progreſs of the 
Plant from the firlt ſlipping or planting the 
Crown 
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Crown of the Fruit to the tipening Fruit, up- 
on thoſe Suckers or Plants, is as follows. 

In July and Auguſt, we are to take off the 
Suckers, or young Shoots which ſprout from 
about the Root of the large Plants, and it is 
then neceſlary to prune off the wounded Parts 
at the Root End of the Suckers till we make 
them ſmooth, and can perceive little Spots, 
which ſhew / us the Rudiments of the Roots. 
Theſe young Plants ſo prepared, mult be plan- 
ted ſingly in ſuch Pots as are commonly uſed 
for Auriculas, which are about ſix Inches in 
Diameter on the Top, and ſomewhat more 
than four Inches wide at the Bottom ; in the 
planting theſe, as well as the Crowns, we 


muſt preſs the Earth very cloſe and hard a- 


bout them. 

The Earth moſt proper for them, as I am 
inform'd, muſt be very finely ſifted, and ra- 
ther light than if, ſuch as a ſandy Loam, of 
a black ſort ; but if it is a mixt Soil, it ſhould 
be three or four Years old to be well incor- 


porated. 


This Time of Planting, and the Degree of 


Heat which Mr. Telende gives them, makes 
them ſtrike Root in a ſhort Time ; and from 
what I can learn, ſome of the ſame Plants 
will prepare for Fruit the Spring following, 
eſpecially the Crowns of the Fruit, as in Fi- 
gure V at A. The Time of their Bloſſom at 
Richmond, is commonly about April, when 
their Fruit appears about the Bigneſs of a 
Tennis Ball ; but this depends upon the De- 

ree of Heat: The Flowers then ſhew them- 


lves ſingle on each Knot or Knob of the 
| Fruit, 
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Fruit, about ten Parts in twelve of an Inch in 
Length, of a blew Colour; but it is obſerva- 
ble, that thoſe which produce Fruir of the 
Red kind, bear Flowers of a deeper blew 
than thoſe of the Yellow ſort ; which Kind 
the Figure repreſents. Here ir is obſervable, 
that from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit 
among the Leaves, to the Time of its bring- 
ing the Flowers, is about three Weeks ; and 
then the Bloſſoms begin to open on the low- 
er Ring of Knots or Knobs of the young 
Fruit, and gradually flower ro the Top of ic 
in about eight Days Time ; but this Time 
of flowering is in proportion to the Bigneſs 
of the Fruit. As it is longer or ſhorter, its 
Number of Circles or Knots will be more or 
leſs ; for as the Fruit is longer, the Circles 
of Knobs are in greater Number; and as all 
Flowers have a certain natural Time of Ap- 
pearance before they fade, ſo coniequently 
thoſe Fruit, which have the largeſt Share of 
Circles, muſt hold longer in Bloſſom than the 
{mall ones. 

Mr. Telende reckons about five Months 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit to the 
Time of its full ripening ; and obſerves, that 


* when it trends to Maturity, it firſt changes 


from green to a grey or whitiſh Colour, and 
in about nine Days more it is fit to cut, 
having then gain'd its full Colour and Fla- 
vour: But I ſuppoſe it will not ripen in 
Winter ſo quickly from the Bloſſom, as it 
does with him, who has for a Year or two 
ripen'd them in the hotteſt Months. He tells 
me, that to judge rightly of the Ripeneſs of 


the Fruit, he firſt examines whether it is of 
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the Yellow or the Red ſort, and if it 1s of a 
full Colour; alſo he obſerves, that when ei- 
ther ſort changes towards Brown, it is paſt 
its Excellence, or is over ripe ; but if it is 
in full Perfection, we may preſs in the Knots 
or Knobs of the Fruit gently with the Finger 
and Thumb, and they will return again. The 
Yellow or Red fort muſt be bright in Colour 
ro be good. 

When the Fruit is ripe, the next Thing to 
be conſider'd is, how to bring it upon the 
Table, and manage it there ; for this Fruit 
is of that Nature, that if it is not skiltully 
prepar'd after it is gather'd, it looſes half its 
Beauties. 

It is commonly cut from the Plant with 
2 long Stalk, ſo that it may be ſet upright 
in a Tube of Glaſs, to crown the Top of 2 
Pyramid of Fruit; and whoſoever once taſtes 
of it, will undoubtedly allow, that it deſerves 
a Place above all other Fruits, as well for its 
beautiful Appearance, as for its delicious 
Flavour, which partakes of every Thing that 
can be found agreeable in all Kinds of Fruit. 

To prepare it for Eating, hold the Fruit 
B in one Hand, while with the other you 
twiſt oit the Crown of Leaves at the Top; 
which ſhould be preſently return'd to the 
Gardener, to be clear'd of the Pulp which 
adheres to it, and planted for Increaſe. When 
the Crown of Leaves is off, begin at the Top 
to pare of: the Rind of the Fruit; which 
mult be ſo done, that none of the out · ſide 
Husks remain, which would be very trouble- 
ſome in Eating. When this is done, cut it 
in Slices, croſsways, to be laid ſingly upon 

: a 
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2 Plate ; for if they are laid upon one ano 
ther, tis hard to ſeparate them, the Fruit 
being of a gummy Nature, ſticking like Ho- 
ney- Thus 1s it ready for Eating without a- 
ny Addition of Sugar, Wine, Cc. to help its 
Flavour, 

The next Thing to be mention'd, is Mr. 
Teleude's Method of making the Hot-bed of 
Tanner's Bark, for the Education and Ripe- 
ning this Fruit in the more gentle Scaſons of 
the Lear; and this I ſhall ſet down exactly a- 
greeable to his preſent Practice, which may 
ſerve as the Standard and Pattern to all the 
reſt; for whatever Invention comes into the 
World ſo perfect as this has done, I think 
ſhould not be vary'd in any Thing, leſt we 
ſpoil it, as too many have done already, by 
endeavouring to mend good Things. 

Firſt, his Frame is made of Whole Deal, 
cloſely joynted, after the Manner of an hot- 
bed Frame, but its Proportion is different. 

The Length of this Frame is eleven Foot, 
divided equally into four Lights or Pannels 
of clear Glaſs, in Pains of à moderate Size; 
the Wideneſs of the Frame is ſeven Foot and 
half; the Back is three Foot high, and the 
Front about ten Inches. 

The Place or Pit for the Hot · bed is ſome- 
what more than five Foot deep in the 
Ground, made proportionable to the Length 
and Breadth of the Frame; the Sides of this 
Pit are lind with Brick-Work, and the Bot- 
tom cover d with Pebbles or Rubble Stones. 
This being prepar d, he provides, about the 
Middle of February, as much hot Dung or 
Horſe · Litter for the Foundation of this Bed 
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as will raiſe it from the Pebbles about a Foot 
high, and then lays on the Tanners Bark as 
equally as poſſible, till the Caſe of Brick-Work 
is fill'd, beating down the Tan gently with 
a Prong. or preſſing it down cafily with 2 
Board; for it it was to be trod, or beat too 
hard, the Tan would not heat in three 
Months. A Bed of this Kind, he tells me, 
will take up three hundred Buſhels of Tan, 
or Tanners Bark; and if it be well made, 
will heat in about fifteen Days, provided the 
Frame and Glaſſes are ſet over it; but if it 
remains uncover'd, it will not come to its 
Heat in leſs than fix Weeks Time. 

When the Bed breaths a right Heat, which 
we are to judge of by a Thermometer, (as I 
ſhall mention by and by) we bring the Plants 
from the Stove to it, either to have their 
Pots quite plunged into the Bark or Tan ; or 
if upon opening the Holes for them, we find 
the Hark too hot, then ſet them in only half 
Way, laying a few Pebbles under the Bot- 
tom of each Pot, that the Water may paſs 
freely through them. 
Care that we do not remove the Plants from 
the Stove to the Bed, in Froſt or Snow, for 
fear of injuring them: And we muſt as care- 
fully examine our Bed from Time to Time, 
whether the Bark grows mouldy, muſty, or 
dry, which it will often do in the Summer; 
we muſt, in ſuch Caſe, water it to recover 
its Heat. 

The Ananas is no great Lover of Water; 
2 very moderate Proportion only muſt be gi- 
ven at the Time it does not grow or ſhoot; 
but frequent and gentle Refreſhings are ne- 
ceſſaty 
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ceſſary when the Plant flouriſhes, and eſpe- 
cially during the Time of the Growth of the 
Fruit. = 

A Bed of Tanners Bark, prepar'd and ma- 
nag'd according to theſe Directions, will 
maintain a conſtant Degree of Heat, ſuffici- 
ent to give theſe Plants the utmoſt Vigour 
they require, from about the End of February 
to the End of October following; and then the 
Plants muſt be again remov'd into the Stoye 
or Conſervatory. 

During the Time the Plants are in this Bed, 
we are conſtantly to keep them cover'd with 
the Glaſſes, unleſs at Times of Watering, or 
ſuch neceſſary Works as are unavoidable. In 
the exceflive Heats, indeed, the Glaſſes are 
tilted up at the Back of the Frame ; and at 
ſuch Times when the Evenings are cool, the 
Bed muſt be carefully cover'd with ſubſtan- 
tial Mattreſſes of Straw. A Bed of this kind 
ſinks about a Foot, from the Time of making 
it to the End of Summer ; which happens to 
be very convenient in this Affair, or elſe the 
Plants would grow too tall for the Frame, be- 
fore the Time of houfing them. 

The Water, (Mr. Telende obſerves) which is 
neceſſary to refreſh or water theſe Plants, ſhould 
be kept in a Place where the Heat is equal to 
that of the hot Bed ; or when they are in 
the Stove, he would have the Water ſet in the 
ſame Place, that they may not feel the leaſt 
Check by receiving Water, which is colder 
than the Air they breathe. 

Thus we are, by the foregoing Remarks, 
inſtructed in the Method of preſerving and 
forwarding the Pine Apples, from the 
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of February to the End of October; and at the 
ſame Time we may judge how uſeful ſuch · a 
Method of Culture would be to all ſach 
Plants as are Natives of Climates as hot as 
Jamaica, the Caribbee lands, and two or three 
Degrees more South. The Guava, which comes 
from thence, a Fruit of delicate Flavour, will 
ripen here as well as the Pine Apple ; and 
there is no doubt, in Reaſon, but the Baua- 
nas, Plantains, and even the Mango, would 
proſper as well with us, ſince the ingenious 
Perſon. who has brought the Pine Apples to 
the ſame Perfection in England that they at- 
rain to in their own Country, has pointed 
to us in a Thermometer, the juſt Degree of 
Heat he conltantly gave them; which Heat 
is then ſurely agreeable to that of the Coun. 
try they came from, for otherwiſe they could 
not appear under his Care with ſo good an 
Aſpe& as they now do, even as large, as fair, 
and as well taſted, as thoſe in the Viſt Indies. 

The Stove I have mention'd in this Month's 
Obſervations, with the Iron Plates over the 
Flues, is of that ſort he uſes; but for the 


greater Warmth, his is cover'd thick with 


Thatch on the Roof, and the Glaſſes well 
guarded with Shutters ; and that the Fire 
under it may be conſtant, he burns only ſuch 
Turf as is commonly us'd in Holland, agree- 
able to Mr. Le Cour's Method, whoſe great 
Skill firſt brought theſe Plants to be admired 
in the European Gardens. 

But as I obſerv'd before, that the Degree 
of Heat neceſſary for this End, was pointed 
out to us by a Thermometer; ſo the ſame 


Degree of Heat muſt be as well obſerv'd 4 
the 
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hn hon ann ts Kwon or Lon ; 
we y the ſequence, that it agrees 
with that of the Country where the Pine Ap- 
ples grow naturally: And by the ſame Ther- 
mometer we find, that the Heat of the Stoves 
and Hot-beds may be raiſed much higher, e- 
ven to be equal to the Heat under the Line 
or Equator ; ſo that there is not any Plant 
upon Earth which may not be made to grow 
in Britain by ſuch Helps. The Sice Trees, 
or Plants of the hotteſt Climes, whether the 
Nutmeg Tree, the Cinnamon Tree, the ſeveral 
ſorts of Clove Trees, the Pepper or the Ginger, 
will certainly proſper in ſuch Stoves, if we 
give them their exact Share of Heat. | 

The Thermometer uſed by Mr. Telende, has 
a Tube about Twenty four Inches long, and 
the Diameter of it about one eighth Patt of 
an Inch ; in which he has remark d, when the 
Spirit riſes to fifreen Inches, the Air is cold 
for his Plants; at ſixteen Inches and half, tem- 
perate ; at eighteen Inches, warm Air, which 
is his Standard for Pine-Apple Heat; at twen- 
ty Inches, he marks hor Air; and one and 
twenty Inches and half, ſultry : But theſe De- 
grees are differently mark'd from the ſame 
Denominations in our common Engliſh Ther: 
mometers ; his temperate is about our warm 
Air; his warm Air, our hot Air; and our 
hot Air is about the ſame with his ſultry. 

I think there cannot be any Inſtrument more 
uſeful to Gardeners, who have the Manage- 
ment of Stoves or Hot-beds, than Thermome= 
ters, regulated according to theſe Qbſervati- 
ons; and I have therefore direted ſome to 


be made for Hot-beds as well as Stoves, by 
which 
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which we may at once be appris'd of the De- 
gree of Heat under the Line, and of the ſe- 
veral Degrees diſtinctly mark'd for the Natu- 
ral Plants of every Climate, from the Line 


to the 52d Degree of Latitude. 
In theſe Thermometers I ſhall mark the Names 


likewiſe of the principal Places, with their 
Degrees of Latitude, and Summer Heat, whe- 
ther they lie North or South of the Line, and 
alſo the different Times of Spring in the ſe- 
veral Countries I ſhall mention, that ſo every 
Gardener may underſtand when it is proper 
to apply his Heat in full Force, and what 
Degree of Heat he ought to uſe for the Wel- 
fare of any Plant he receives from any Part 
of the World. Theſe Inſtruments may be had 
at Mr. Thomas Fnirchild's at Hoxton, | 
But becauſe every one of my Readers may 
not, perhaps, rightly underſtand the Meaning 
of Thermometer or Thermoſcope, I ſhall here ex- 
plain it : The Thermometer is an Inſtrument 
commonly made of Glaſs, fill'd with tinged 
Spirit of Wine, or ſome other proper Liquor, 


delign'd ro meaſure the Degree of Heat or 


Cold of any particular Place, or at the ſame 
Place at different Times and Seaſons. 

At the Bottom of this Inſtrument is a pret- 
ty large Ball of Glaſs, filled with tinged Li- 
quor ; out of which riſes a Stem or Tube a- 
bout three or four Foot perpendicular: To 
adjuſt the Degrees of which, the Ball may be 
placed in Water which is juſt beginning ta 
freeze, and then noting the Height of the Spi- 
rit in the Stem, make any particular Mark a- 
gainſt it, O for Example; and graduate it af- 


terwards up and down for Heat and Cold. 
This 


the 1 
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This is uſed with us, and ſhews the ſeveral 
Degrees of Heat or Cold in our Climate. 
But beſides this Inſtrument, it is neceſſary 
our Husbandmen and Gardeners ſhould be 
acquainted with ſome others, which will in- 


form them of the Approach of wet or dry 


Weather, that their Affairs in the Fields and 
Gardens may be directed with ſome Cer- 
tainty. The firſt is 

The Barometer or Baroſcope, an Inſtrument for 
eſtimating the Minute Variations of the 
Weight or Preſſure of the incumbent Air; it 
is a long Tube of Glaſs hermetically ſealed 
at one End, and being filled with Quick- 
ſilver, is inverted ſo as to have the open End 
of it immerſed or dip'd in ſtagnant Quick- 
filver, contain'd in a larger Glaſs under it ; 
which larger Glaſs is expoſed to the Preſſure 


of the outward Air, (after ſuch Immerſion) 


the Quickſilver in the Tube being ſuffered to 
run as much as it will into the ſtagnant Quick- 
filver, in which that Mouth or open End is 
immerſed, there is wont to retnain a Quan- 
tity of Quickſilver ſuſpended in the Tube, 
about Twenty Eight, Twenty Nine, or Thir- 
ty Inches high, meaſuring from the Surface 
of the ſtagnant Quickſilver perpendicularly ; 
but more or leſs within ſuch Limits, accord- 
ing as the Weight or Preſſure of the Air in- 
cumbent on the external ſtagnant Quick- 
ſilver expoſed to it is more or leſs, leaving 
the upper Part of the Tube void, or at lealt 
empty of common Air. 

The next is the Hygroſcope or Fhgrometer, 
an Inſtrument contrived to fhew the Moiſture 


er Dryneſs of the Air, according as it abounds 
H hb with 
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with moiſt or dry Vapours, and to meaſure 
and eſtimate the Quantity of ſuch Moiſture 
or Dryneſs. Of this and of the foregoing 
ſort there are many Varieties, which I ſhall 
mention and explain more fully in the ſuc- 


ceeding Month, for the Advancement of 
Husbandry and Gardening; but I cannot 


conclude this Piece without obſerving, that 
was the Method of cultivating this Fruit or 
any others that are famous in the Eaſt or 
WWeſt-Indies rightly underſtood, we might be 
ſupply'd& with them in every Month of the 
Year ; the Guava has been brought to 
Ripeneſs at Chriſtmas, by the Directions of the 
late excellent Dutcheſs of Beaufort. 

What remains yet to be explain'd of Fig. 
V. is, that C repreſents the Bloſſom of the 
Ananas in its full Proportion upon the Knot 
which it grows upon, as it appears at the 


Time of Flowering. 


D is one of the Knots of the Fruit' in its 
full Bigneſs, when the Fruit is ripe and has 
been well managed. 


Let- 


ns 


Later to Ms. R.'S. of 3 con- 


cerning planting and raifing a Cop- 
pice or Cloſe Wilderneſs wth the 
greateſt Expedition, with the Me- 
thod of Embelliſhmg it unt uu 


Flowers : As alfo ſome Hints for 
rendring it ſtill more rural, by raiſing 
of te tame Pheaſants aud Partridges. 


SIR, 


'P Had the Pleaſure of your Commands res 
lating to a Coppice or Cloſe Wilders 
* neſs, dated June 16. I find every one agrees 
with you, that to find an Invention tor 
* making ſuch a Plantation compleatly- at 
once, would ſave Time, and that it would 
6 * in ſome ſort, adding ro the Length of 

*.our Days. TR 

11 — been diligent to ene the plan- 
* tations made in ſeveral Nurſeries, and have 
as induſtriouſly enquired the Time of plants 
ing of every Parcel of Trees growing in 
© them, that I might at leaſt let you know 
© how long you muſt wait for the Perfection 
© of the Plantation you deſign. . - 

By the Perfection of ſuch a Plantation, n 
mean, that it be planted compleatly, and 
that every Plant be in that vigorous way of 


. . Growth, that we may look upon it rather 
H h 2 * 
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as a Natural than an Artificial Work. I 
© have ſeen a Plantation of this Nature, which 
© has been only Four Months planted, that 
has grown above Four Foot high; and the 
© Second Year, ſome of the Plants have been 
© above Eight Foot, which is high enough 
© to give 2 Proſpect. This I ob- 
* ſervd at Mr. Scots, a very curious Nurſery- 
Nan near Chelſea College. Pn 

© The Accident which produced the tall 
© and upright Shooting of theſe Plants, gives 
me Opportunity of preſcribing for your De- 
* ſign, the ſame Method of Planting as was 


practis d at Mr. Scots: He tranſplanted a 


large Parcel of young Elm Plants out of the 
* firſt Bed in March, 1720. ſetting them in 
© Rows about Six Inches diſtant from one 
* another, and the Lines about a Foot apart; 
© by which means they were not ſubje& to 
© make too many collateral! Shoots, but were 
© all enclined to riſe and meet the Air above; 
* ſo that theſe upright Shoots had not only 
* their own natural Share of Nourifhment, 
but likewiſe enjoyed all that ſhould have 
gone to the Furniture of the collateral 
Branches. In ſhort, this Method of Plant- 
© ing anſwer d the End you ſeem to defire, 
© better than any I have ſeen; that is, it 
* grew up in about Eighteen Months Time 
to ſuch an Height, and ſo fully furniſh'd, 
© that a Plantation in the ordinary. Way 
would not have done in leſs than Four or 
© Five Year's Time, / | 

Tis therefore I would adviſe, that you 
© make your Wilderneſs after this manner 
with young Plants, which muſt be cut pret- 
ty 
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© ry near the Ground at Planting, and in 
two Years or leſs, you may begin to draw 
© out near half the Plants to be placed elfe. 
© where in your Grounds ; this will encou- 
rage the Growth of thoſe which are left 
* ſtanding, by giving them convenient Air, 
©and opening the Earth about their 
0 Roots. 23 f f 

Nor will the Charge of making this Plan- 
tation be more, than if you was to plant 
large Trees at due Diſtances; the ſmall 
Plants, though they will be perhaps Eight 
times more numerous, yet their Price will 
© be in Proportion to their Bigneſs, they will 
* more ſurely thrive and grow than large 
plants, and fill your Coppice much better, 
* and, as I obſerv'd before, much more quick- 
© ly than large Plants: Beſides, by their be- 
© ing planted ſo young, they will more eaſily 
* be naturalized to the Soil, and proſper 
| © Three times as well as others that had been 
* many Years growing elſewhere. We find 
the ſame in ſtoring of Ponds with Fiſh, 
* that if we ſtock a Pond with Spawn of a 
© Year old, the Fiſh will be larger in five 
© Years than any Fiſh we were to put in with 
them of Three Years old; for the young 
* Spawn are quickly naturalized to the Wa- 
ter, and thrive more in one Year than a Fiſh 
© of Three Years old will do in Nine Years, 
if he changes his Water; tis ſo hard to 
conquer Cuſtom. 

© I remember once a Gentleman of my 
* Acquaintance planted a Thicket of young 
Plants in the manner I recommend, and the 


* ſame Year planted a Grove of Trees about 
| Nine 
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© Nine Tears old; his Thicket in lefs than Four 
© Years grew caller, and had much handſomer 
Plants in it than any in his Grove, altho' 
© the oldeſt of his Thicket Plants were not a- 


© bove Two Years old when they were ſet 


© in his Wilderneſs. So that Six Year's 
* Growth in the Way of Planting which 1 
© propoſe, gives better Plants than Thirteen 
© Years, where Trees ate planted in Groves 
the common Way: Which is, in effect, gain- 
ing Seven Years Time compleatly, wailo 
© we are paſſing Six Years. 
© In ſuch Coppices I think no Plant ismore 
reeable than the Filbeard and Spaniſh 
Haie, which laſt may be ſet in Nuts about 
October; for I find no Nurſeries which are 
© furniſh'd with them, though I have experi- 
© enc'd that they grow very well. | 
Neither is it neceflary to plant this Cop- 
© pice according to any Plan or Figure; the 
© Walks may be cut when it is grown up, and 
© their Edges border d with Cowſlips, Prime 
* roles, Violets, and other wild Flowers, to 


make it appear more Rural; and if there 


© ſhould be encloſed with it Two or Three 
© Acres of Ground to be (own with Furze 
© or Broom, for Harbour or Shelter for Phea- 
« ſants and Partridges, it would be yet more 
« pleaſant. 
We have Inſtances enough of Fiala, 


© though they have the Liberty of the Wing, 


that are ſo tame, that they will every Night 
© return to their own Home ; and as often as 


© they are call d by their Keepers, they will 


© come to them: They will breed without 


- any Trouble in ſuch a Place as I have men- 


tion d, 


© tion 
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© tion'd, but the young Ones ſhould be caught 


at a Month old and fed; they will then 
© live upon Corn alone, and may be eaſily 
*tamd and diſciplin'd : Nor are Partridges 
more difficult in their Management; I have 
© taken them at two Months old, and made 
* them ſo tame and familiar, that they have 
* follow'd me every where, as well about the 
* Houſe as without Doors, and ſome of them 
* frequently fly upon the Table when I have 
© been at Dinner, regardleſs of all Fear. 
This is what I ſhall at preſent communicate 
to you, and am, SI R, 


Yours, &c. 


R. B. 


— 


—ͤ — 


REMARKS on the Weather and Pro- 
duce of this Month. 


THE Weather at the Beginning was un: 
certain, but the Winds for the molt part 
blowing from the Weſt and South Weſt, the 
Air was cool and ſharp for the Seaſon; which 
brings to my Mind once more, the Obſerva- 
tion I made in the preceding Month, of the 
Paſſage of Mountains or rather Iſlands of 
Ice from the North towards the Line, which 
I ſuppoſe bad no ſmall Influence over the 
Weather with us. The Tenth, Eleventh and 

Twelfth 
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Twelfth Days, the Wind was more Weſt than 
South, the Weather ſtormy and rainy, with 
cold Hail, which injured the Fruit and lay'd 
the Corn, but chiefly damaged the Hops. 


From the Twelfth to the Twentieth we had 


cold Winds, which gradually were more 
South every Day, and declined in Cold to 
the Twenty Fifth. 

About the Twenty Seventh we had warm 
Weather, which laſted to the End of the 
Month, a few ſhort Hurricanes now and 
_ from the South Welt, but ended North 
The Garden Fruits of the preceding Month 
continued, and we had Strawberries till the 
End, which perhaps might proceed from the 
rainy Seaſon. The Katherine and many 0- 
ther Kinds of Pears came into the Markets 
about the Beginning, and ſeveral ſorts of 
Plums about the Middle; Genniting Apples 
were brought to Town likewiſe about that 
Time, and Codlings were then very large, 
but not in Plenty. About the Twentieth I 


obſerved the firſt Nutmeg Peaches and Turkey 


Apricots ripe; Kidney Beans were every 
where at a moderate Price, all ſorts of Gooſ- 
berries were ripe, and Melons, though the 


| Seaſon had render'd them ill taſted, were nu- 


merous cnough : Several ſorts of Figs were 
now ripe, and ſome Grapes at Mr. Fairchild's. 
The firſt ripe Ananas of this Year were now 
cut at Richmond, notwithſtanding the Diſſi- 
culry of the Seaſon which the Gardener had 
to engage with: But it is a Maxim, that the 
greater Difficulties we have to encounter 
with, the greater Honour we gain by the 

Victory. 
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Victory. Which leads me farther to take 
Notice of what I have had the Opportunity 
of obſerving this Year in the Gardens of 
Meſſieurs Warners at Rotherhith ; theſe Gentle- 
men, who are Brothers and near Neighbours, 
have Gardens curiouſly deſign'd for the Pro- 
pagating of Fruit, and are each of them ex- 
cellently $kill'd in the manner of Pruning, 
and in that Philoſophy which is neceſſary to 
bring Trees to good Bearing. The Way of 
their Management, I think, is near the ſame ; 
and could every one have the Liberty of ſee- 
ing their Gardens, in my Opinion, they 
could not have a better Example for the ma- 
naging of Dwarf Trees of Apples and Pears 
in England, Ore of theſe Gentlemen in this 
bad Year, in one Part of his Garden, not 
much more than half an Acre, has more 
Fruit than any Garden, among the Many I 
have ſeen, can boaſt of in three Acres ; yet 
we may at the ſame time obſerve a promi- 
ſing Proſpect of Bloſſoms for the Furniture 
of the next Summer. | 

At Mr. John Warner's, we obſerve a little 
Vineyard, which is ſo model'd, that it ſerves 
even as an Ornament to his Parterre; and is 
an Example of Vines ſo judiciouſly order'd, 
that out of fewer than an Hundred, and 
ſome of them not more than the ſecond 
Year's Growth, was made a Veſſel of Wine 
containing Ninety five Gallons, which is al- 
molt a Gallon of Wine from a fingle Vine 
of four Foot high; or to reckon where the 
Grapes grow, the Vines are not above two 
Foot from the Ground, 
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This Gentleman did me the Favonr 
to give me a Taſte of the Wine made 


from theſe Vines; and I conceive, was 
it old, or kept to the Length of Time as Old 


Hock is generally kept, it would be full 


as {ſmooth and ſtrong ; but as it was, I found 
that it poſſeſſed the Burgundy Flavour, which 
was the ſort of Grape it was made of, and 
was much more ſuperior to thoſe Wines which 

row about Beauvais and Clairmont, or 1n any 
73 on this Side Paris: And I doubt 
not but if this Wine-making Buſineſs was 


carried on with a little Art, many Lands, 


which now lie idle in Britain, might render 
an extraordinary Return to the Owner. There 
are ſeveral Ways of making Wines abroad, 
which I have collected, on purpoſe to intro- 
duce Vineyards into England ; and I am 
perſuaded, that if the ſame Grapes which 
made the Wine I taſted had been managed in 
a certain Manner which I learn'd from a Spa- 
niard, and ſhall relate in another Month, it 


would have been as ſtrong again as it is; or 
elſe if a Spirit had been drawn from the 


Grapes, even if they had not ripen'd, it 
would have been equal to any French Brandy. 
For among the Vineyard-Men in France, they 
hold it as a Rule, that all Vineyards which 
make ſmall Wine, make the beſt flavour d Bran- 
dy ; or even if Grapes are not ripe, they ſtill 


afford an excellent Spirit. But 1 ſhall have 


an Opportunity of ſaying more on this 
Head, when I treat of the ſeveral Methods 
of planting and managing Vineyards, which 
Subject yet I have but ſlightly touched 


I 


upon. 
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| take this Occafion to thank my Corre- 
dents for the many ingenious Letters they 
have ſent me; and hope they will ſtil} conti- 
nue to proſecute thoſe -Studies which may 
prove ſo advantagious to the Publick, as the 
Improvement of Land will be. The Method 
J have taken to publiſh their Remarks with 
my own, may perhaps, in due Time, fix ſo 
free a Correſpondence among the Curious in 
the ſeveral Parts of Britain, that many ufeful 
Things may be brought to Light, which o- 
therwiſe would have never been known. I 
receivd Mr. L. L's Letter, and think his Ad- 
vice very good, to perſuade my Country- 
men not to ſcruple Writing upon Subjects of 
this Kind, becauſe it is common with them ; 
for it is very likely, what may be common in 
one Country, may be unknown to all the 
reſt ; and perhaps not only every County, but 
every Pariſh, may have ſomething generally 
practiſed, which the next Place may be igno- 
rant of. Bur I fear it is the ſame in this Caſe 
that it was in an Aﬀair between two Gen- 
tlemen of my Acquaintance ; one of them 
going to the Weſt ludies, promis d to bring 
his Friend whatever curious Plants he could 
pick ap, but returned Home without any at 
all, telling his Friend, he could not find any 
Plants in the Countries he had been in, bur 
what grew there wild as Wecds, and that 
were all ſo common there, that he did not 
think them worth his Friend's Acceptance, 
who was ſo curious a Man. This Diſap- 
pointment, however, only loſt a little Time, 
for ever ſince the curious Gentleman, who 
has the Garden in Exgland, deſires his travel- 


ing 
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ing Friends to bring him the Weeds, or moſt 
common Plants they can meet with; and 
thereby his Garden is continually ſupply'd 
with Curioſities. , th 


Such Gentlemen as have any Thing to 


communicate in the Subjects of Husbandry 


or Gardening, or whatever may be of uſe 


to the Publick, are deſired to direct them for 


n 
ICT 


AA. Month of JU LY. 
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| A GENERAL 


TREATISE 


OF 


| For the Month of Awyf.. 


CONTAINING 


Such Obſervations and Experiments as 
are New and Uſeful for the Improve- 
ment of Land, 


WITH 
An Account of ſuch extraordinary In- 
ventions, and natural Productions, as 


may help the Ingenious in their Stu- 
dies, and promote univerſal Learning. 


To be continud Monthly, with Variety of 
c̃aurious CUTTS. 
By R. BRA DLE, Fellow of the 
. Royal Society. | 
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To the Reverend 


Dr. BENTLEY 


Maſter of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 
THIS 


TREATISE 
OF 
Husbandry and Gardening, 


For the Month of Auguſt, 


Is with the greateſt Reſpect, 
Moſt humbly Dedicated 
and Preſented by 


His moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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Obſervations and Experiments rela- 
ing to Planting of Trees in Clay, 
| Chalk and Grawelly Soils; with 


1 Hake, , 1 He 


Fairchild and 15. Whitmitl, both 
of Haxton, and Jane albern. 


8 E RE i is nothing which has gr 

en a greater Check to the Progreſs 
= of Gardenive, than the unartful 
Proceedings of unexperienc d Men, 
or of thoſe who will not give 
themſelves Time to conſider deliberately What 


they are about; it is not the bare — 
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that a Tree has a Root, and that the Roo 
mult be ſer in the Earth, that give Succeſs to 
the Planter's Undertakings; he muſt know how 
to judge of the Soil and Situation each par- 
ticular Tree requires, and learn how to aſſiſt 
either of them without extraordinary Expence. 
When therefore we meet with Artiſts of this 
ſort, who have Reaſon for their Guide, we 
ought to regard them as publick Benefits. 

In the diſpoſing of clay Grounds, chalk or 
gravelly Soils for Gardens, it is not uncom- 
mon to (re ſuch wrong Steps taken in the or- 
dering the Works upon them, as tend to the 
DeſtruRion of the greateſt Part of the Plants to 
be ſet in them, which ſeems to happen chiefly 
from the want of due Conſideration in either 
the Undertakers or Planters. 

Where the Surface or the upper Soil is not 
above Three or Four Inches thick, and the 
next Stratum or Layer of Earth is ſtiff Clay, 
it is a Practice too frequent to dig Tren- 
ches for the Beds about Fourteen or Eigh- 
teen Inches deep, to remove the Clay and 
Earth dug out of them, and fill them again 
with fine freſh Earth brought from ſome o- 
ther Place, The Arguments which I have 
heard for this Method are chiefly theſe ; viz. 
that the Surface or firſt Layer of Earth was 
not deep enough of it ſelf to nouriſh the Trees 
that might be planted in it, and the ſtiff Clay 
below it would be very pernicious to Trees 
of moſt Kinds that were to ſtrike their Roots 
into it; and to avoid both theſe Evils, the 
Trenches were cut, and fine Mold fill'd into 
them. The Objection to this Practice is, that 
when the Wet begins to fall, theſe Trenches 

in 
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in the Clay receive the Water, and ate like 
ſo many Baſons ro hold it, and ſo renders the 
fine Earth that was put into the Trenches 
perfect Mud; for a Body of Clay or Ch 
will not admit Water to paſs throw it; a 
therefore it is almoſt a Miracle to ſee any 
Plants live or thrive in ſuch trench'd; Beds or 
Borders, unleſs. they are ſuch as naturally live 
and grow in Water or in Boggs. I have ob- 
ſerv'd many Thouſands of Plants deſtroy'd 
by planting them in ſuch Trenches of Clay 
and Chalk; altho' there were - Drains made 
from them as artfully as le, yet the Wet 
always corrupts and chffls: the Earth in 

them. | | * d. 43 * 6 
Mr. Fairchild well obſerihy, that where the 
firſt-Layer of Earth or Soghis:ſo thin as in 
the Caſe I mention, and the next Layer or 
Stratum is either Gravel, Chalk or Clay, we 
ſhould never dig into theſe bad Bottoms, but 
raiſe our good Earth to a due Thickneſs up- 
on them where we defign to plant out Trees, 
or elſe to raiſe Hills of good Earth to plant 
them on; for a Tree ſo planted, will turn 
its Roots when they come near either the 
Gravel, Chalk or Clay, and ſpread them in 
the Surface, tho' it is not thicker than Two 
or Three Inches. And it is obſervable, that 
when Holes are dug in theſe ſtubborn Soils 
and fill'd with good Earth, yet the Trees 
. in ſuch Places, when they ſpread their 
oots to the Borders of ſuch Holes, ſo as to 
touch the Gravel, Clay, &c. begin to canker, 
and preſently decay. 1 n 
I have alſo taken Notice, that the ſureſt 
Way to manage ſuch Grounds as J have been 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of, is to pare off all the Surface; and 
after it has had due Time to mellow, then to 
lay it in Beds upon the Clay, Gravel, or 
1 without cutting or trenching ſo much 
an Inch deep into any of them; by which 
Practice I find Plants thrive aud grow well, 
and are out of Danger ef decuying before 
there natural Time. This is one Way to 
fecure our Trees from harm, by giving them 
Liberty of ſeeking and find ing out the Now 
riſhment proper for them; but if we encom - 
pa their Roots with Eatths oppoſite to their 
aſte, they ſtarve themſelves mito Diſtempers, 
which occafioh their Death. EL WU 
When we are come thus far, I ſhall- fiexe 
conſider how 4 Fruit Tree may be planted for 
a Wall, to receive more Advantaꝑes than it 
will do by the common way of Planting ; 
and for this Thought I am obliged to the 
curious Mt. Num, whom I have menti- 
ond in another” Work: He obſerves very 
juſtly, that the common Practice of planting 
Trees againſt Walls very often occaſions the 
Ttves to decay in few Yetrs, 7. e: by planting 
them ſo near to the Wall that every Part of 
the Root has not a convenient Space to ſptead 
it ſef, that Patt nent the Wall muſt want 
Nouriſſiment in many Caſes; altho* the Vine 
has an Advantage from the Mortar itt the 
Wall, and the Peach loves to ſhoot downright 
in the Earth; but yet, as I have obferv'd be- 
fote from Mr. Fai#thild, the Root of the 
Peach will want Moiſture in Sammer, and can 
not always. find a proper Egrth bo to 

rioutiſh it. 2 
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The Method indeed which Mr. }hitmil 
preſcribes, is chiefly deſign'd for ſuch Pears 
as want the Aſſiſtance of a Wall to ripen their 
Fruit; but it is my Opinion, that every ſort 
of Fruit Tree which is a vigorous Shooter, 
will agree as well with the Method he directs 
as the Pear Tree. Firſt of all, he adviſes to 
prepare a Bed about fonr Foot wide, under 
the Influence of a well expoſed Wall, and to 
plant our Trees about the middle of it, ſo 
that the Roots may enjoy the Liberty of two 
Foot Earth on the Wall Side, before they can 
reach it; which will give them Strength of 
Shoot equally in every Part, and preſerve 
them in Health better than the common 
Way of Planting. But tocurb this Luxuriance, 
and bring the Trees to bearing, the Shoots 
are to be ſpread flat or horizontally, ſo as to 
make a Covering for the Bed, which perhaps 
may be near twp Foot above the Earth. A 
few Stakes 2 Arbour Poles will 
direct theſe Shoots, as we may obſerve in 
Fig. I. which manner ſo far as I have yet 
mention d, may be ſeen at Mr. Greening's, at 
Brentford, and has a very good Effect. 

As the Trees planted and trained in this 
Way ſpread themſelves, Mr. hitmil would di- 
rect all the Shoots which are within reach of 
the Wall to be nail d up to it, which will check 
the Qverflux of the Sap, enough to bring the 
Shoots to a bearing State, if the firſt ſpread- 
ing of them upon the Poles did not do it. 
By this Practice a Wall of Eight Foot high 
will be ſufficient for a Tree that would other- 


wiſe require one of Twelve or Sixteen Foot, 
| LI and 
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and have many other Advantages ; as, firſt, 
that the Part of the Tree which ſpreads o- 
ver the Bed may be ſecured from the Froſt 
in the Time of its Bloſſom, by covering with 
a Matt, and bring Fruit when the Part nail- 
ed to the Wall receives Damage either by 
Froſt or Blight. Sccondly, The Reflection 
of the Wall will contribute to the ripening 
of the Fruit upon the flat Part of the Tree. 
Thirdly, That the Fruit will be well notriſh- 
ed, becauſe the Roots have the due Liberty 
of the Earth, and are not too much expoſed 
to the Sun in hot dry Seaſons: And again, 
no other Thing can grow upon the ſame 
Border to rob the Tree of its Nouriſhment : 
And there is better Opportunity of letting 
the over abundant Sap ſpend it ſelf than can 
be had in Trees planted againſt Walls in the 
common way. The Letter A in the firſt Figure 
ſhews one of the vigorous Shoots, which is 
left as a waſte Pipe, ſo named and practiſed 
by Meſs. Warners, who with great Pleaſure 
I had occaſion to mention in my Papers for 
the precceding Month. This waſte Pipe, as 
I ſhall call it, ſerves to reRify the Sap in the 
other Parts of the Tree, and bring it into 

a bearing Condition. | 
Fig. II. at B B B B, we may obſerve the 
Method of training a Fruit Tree againſt a 
Wall, according to the Method preſcrib'd by 
Mr. J/hatmilt; and if by this means it is yet 
too luxuriant, he adviſes the binding ſome 
oi the moſt yigorons Shoots with ſtrong 
Wire, which he ſuppoſes will check the Sap; 
and in ſome Caſcs he even adviſes the bind- 
ing cloſe wit Wire ſome of the larger Roots. 
But 
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But to curb the Over- growth of Fruit Trees, 
Meſs. Warners cut what they call a wild Worm 
about the Body of the Trees, or ſcore the 
Bark quite to the Wood in the manner of a 
Screw, which muſt be done with a ſharp 
Knife. Another Practice of theſe Gentlemen, 
which is yet more Philoſophical, is the graf- 
fing here and there ſome Branches or Cion 
of good bearing Trees into thoſe which are 
too wanton in their Growth; which Ex- 
periment fully anſwers the Deſign, and 
brings thoſe Trees which are graffed upon to 
bear well. But I conceive this would yet 
be more ſucceſsful, if we were to inoculate 
or gratf the ſtrong Shooters or leſs bearing 
ſorts of Trees upon the great Bearers ; be- 
cauſe thoſe Trees which are apt for bearing, 
will feed the Cions of the vigorous Shooters 
only with ſuch Sap as is well digeſted or ri- 
pen'd, and will alter their luxuriant Quality 
at once: whereas the former Methad of 
graffing the good bearing Kinds upon the 
bad Bearers, requires more Time to render 
the Tree fruitful ; for the luxuriant Quality of 
a whole Tree working in full Power upon a 
few Buds or Cions of the good Bearers, they 
can do little more than reſiſt the fluent Sap 
for a Seaſon or Two, and mutt require Time 
to inſinuate their prolifick Virtue into the 
whole Tree they are grafted into. But this 
Thought will give me an Opportunity of 
treating more largely upon the Effect of 
Graffing in ſome other Papers. However, 
ſince the Subject is now before me, I ſhall 
mention an Obſervation or two which I have 
made at Mr, Mhitmill's, that in ſome degree 

| 12 may 
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may be uſeful to our preſent Purpoſe, and 
confirm ſome Experiments of the late excel- 
lent Mr. Evelin. | 
Mr. Evelin mentions in ſome of his Works, 
a Method of graffing Orange Trees; but that 
Method has had ſo little Weight with the 
Gardeners, that I have never ſeen it practiſed, 
till by Accident I found it done at Mr. Whit- 
mill's at Hoxton, and even then as he told 
me, it was partly the Effect of Chance which 
put him upon it; for while his young Orange 
Stocks were in his Conſervatory, the Mice 
bark'd a Couple of them ſo near the Root, 
that there was neither a poſſibility of ino- 
culating or inarching them, which gave him 
an Opportuuity to try the Experiment of 
grafling them in two different Ways, the one 
in the Bark the other in the Cleff ; the Suc- 
ceſs was, that both the Graffs took, and it 
was obſervable, that the Orange Tree graf- 
fed in the Bark, ſhot very vigorouſly the ſame 
Summer; while the other, which was grat- 
fed in this Clef, ſhot with more Modera» 
tion, and put out ſeveral Bloſſoms a few 
Months after grafting ; which I ſuppoſe might 
happen from the Pinching of the Cleff, and 
thereby checking the too vigorous Progreſs of 
the Sap of the Stock ; both theſe, however, 
made very handſome Plants in three or four 
Months after Graffing. | 
At the ſame time, as a matter of great Cu- 
rioſity, he ſhewd me ſome Myrtles which 
were inarch'd one upon another, and had 
taken very well ; among theſe we found the 
large leavd Kinds upon the ſmall leav'd 
Kinds, the Nutmeg Myrtle upon the Up- 
right 
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right Myrtle, the ſtrip'd upon the plain, and 
the double Bloſſom upon ſeveral forts; which 
brought to my mind ſome Thoughts I once 
had, of making aPyramid of Myrtle, whoſe 
Baſe ſhould be garniſh'd with the Spaniſs 
broad · leav d · Myrtle, to be follow'd with the 
Nutmeg, and next to that the ſilver · edged 
Myrtle, and upon that the Upright ſort, to 
be ſucceeded by the Roſemary and Thyme- 
leav d Kinds to the Point, upon which we 
might have a Ball of the double - bloſſom'd 
Myrtle, which would make a fine Appear- 
ance. 

While I have an Opportunity of the Cop: 
by Plate deſign d to explain Mr. Hhitmill's 

ethod of managing ſome kinds of Fruit 
Trees againſt Walls, I ſhall take occaſion to 
mention the French Method of treating Wall 
Vines, which has little Trouble in it, and 
will give us extraordinary Fruit. 

In order to which we mult firſt bring our 
Vines to ſhoot with Vigour, that we may 
have two or three Shoots of Strength to lay 
to the Wali for Service; and this depends 
upon the Pruning of the ſmall Shoots : For 
Example, we will ſuppoſe we have a young 
Vine planted in the Spring, 1720, which at 
Michaelmas the ſame Year, has ſhot two or 
three ſmall Twigs about the Thickneſs of 
Wheat Straws; when theſe Twigs have 
done their Growth, we muſt cut them down, 
ſo as to leave only one Bud upon each Shoot; 
ſo that the Spring following, Anno 1721, the 
Sap, which by Nature was deſign'd to fur- 
niſh all the Buds in the Twigs we cut off, 


will be employ'd only to nouriſh the few 
ſingle 
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ſingle Buds which we left in pruning, and 
will fling thoſe remaining Buds into vigorous 
Shoots; which, in the Vine, are thoſe that 
ring bearing Branches. Theſe Shoots pro- 
cceding from the Buds in the Spring 1721, 
will, at Michaelmas the ſame Year, be at their 
full Growth; and ſhould not be broken or 
touch'd with a' Knife while they are in 
Growth, for that will ſet them to branch, 
which ſhould be avoided. 

When we are come ſo far as Michaelmas 
1721, we are next to enquire what Length we 
may prune the Shoots of that Year too, when 
we lay them down to the Wall ; and that 
pruning we mult order according to the 
Strength of the Shoots: If they are about 
nine Parts in Twelve of an Inch Diameter, 
they may be left abont a Yard and Half 
long; or if about half an Inch Diameter, leave 
them a Yard ; or as they are leſs, muſt be 
ſhorten'd in proportion; but any of theſe 
malt be left ſhorter if their Buds or Joints 
are cloſe, than if their Joints are wide a- 
ſunder. 


The IIId Figure ſhews us a Vine pruned | 


at Michaelmas 1721, which had Three vigo- 
rous Shoots. C is one of them lay'd down 
horizontally to run parallel with the Border. 
D is the ſecond Shoot above it, prun d and 
lay'd to the Wall in the ſame manner. And 
we are to obſerve the Shoots C and D are 
to produce bearing Branches, Anno 1722. E. 
is the third Shoot prund to two or three 
Buds, which are left to furniſh Shoots 
for laying to the Wall at Michaelmas 1722. 
When the Shoots C, D, are to be quite ow 
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from the Vine, unleſs a Bud or two, to ſup. 
ply the following Year ſome Shoots for lay. 
ing down. 

ig. IV. gives us the Appearance of the 
ſame Plant at Fig. III. in its ful! Growth, 
and the Manner in which the Shoots or bearing 
Branches proceeding from thoſe lay'd down 
Anno 1721, ought to be nail'd to the Wall 
1722. 
F in Fig. IV. is the ſame Shoot as C in 
Fig. III. and G Fig. IV. is the ſame as D in 
Fig. III. The Letters H H H H, ſhew the 
Shoots proceeding from them in 1722 ; and 
thoſe Shoots mark'd I I, point thoſe ſtrong 
Shoots, which ſhould be preſcrv'd to ſucceed 
the Shoots F G, when the Grapes are ripe ; 
for then, as I have obſerv'd before, F G 
muſt be taken away. 
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A Letter to Mr. Waller concerning the 
Uſe of ſome Earth, and of Quick- 
ſilver found in England; with an 
Account of ſome Barometers and 
Thermometers, invented by Mr. 
John Patrick, in Ship-Court in 
the Old Baily, London, with 
their Uſe in Husbandry and Gar- 
dening. 


SIR, 


c 1 Had the Favour of your Letter concern: 
1 ing Minerals and ſubterraneous Riches, 
© which I am very ſenſible abound in our 
© Britiſh Soil, and ſuch as are already diſ- 
© cover d and underſtood, bring great Pro- 
fit to the Nation; but I am aſſured, there 
© are many others that are daily before 
© us, which are at preſent uſeleſs for Want of 
the right Knowledge of their Virtues. You 
© are certainly very juſt in your Obſervation, 
that we ought not to negle& the Study of 
© theſe Things; for every Diſcovery in this 
Way is a publick Benefit, and gains Riches 
to a Nation, not only from its intrinſick 
© Value, but by employing many Hands to 
work it: | 

© The clay Grounds which abound in Mid- 
© aleſex, eſpecially near London, is an * 
: © that 
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; that Things of the moſt trifling Appearance 
may be render d vaſtly profitable to the 
. Owner, the Undertaker, and the Publick, in 
the making of Bricks with this ſort of 
Earth ; and the Landlords receive large 
. Premiums for the Earth upon every Acre, 
ſome five, ſome ſix, or ſome ten Pounds for 
* every Acre, beſides as much Rent yearly as 
they might let their Land for, if it was fit 
© for Garden Ground. 
© The Undertaker of a Brick-kiln, beſides 
© the Charge of the Premium, Rent, and 
© keeping Teams of Horſes, may perhaps be 
© at the Expence of about five or fix Shillings 
© per Thouſand for making and burning; 
© and theſe Bricks, if they are only Place 
Bricks, may be ſold at London for about 
* fourteen, fifreen or ſixteen Shillings a Thou- 
© ſand; or if they are good Stock Bricks, I 
* ſuppoſe he may ſell them for about twenty 
© Shillings per Thouſand, in Proportion to his 
© Expence in making and burning them. 
*The Advantage to the Publick is from 
© the Number of People employ'd in dig- 
* ging and preparing the Earth, in making 
*and modelling the Bricks, in employing 
*Coal to burn them, in loading and un- 
* loading them, and carrying them from Place 
* to Place; in employing thoſe who burn and 
© prepare the Lime, and bring the Sand for 
© Mortar, thoſe who make the Mortar, and 
© thoſe who lay the Bricks for building : 10 
* that perhaps one Thouſand of Bricks from 
* the making to the laying, may employ 
© twelve or fourteen Hands. Bur in ſeveral 


Countries, ſeveral ſorts of Earth are uſed 
| M m * for 
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* for this Purpoſe : Some People are lacky e- 
* nough to find a Vein of Earth, which will 
do for this Uſe ſimply, or without Mixture; 
© others are obliged ro mix two of three 
« Sorts together, to make a Body fit for Brick 
Earth, and ſome near the Sea uſe Sea- 
© Ouze to make ſuch as are called Flanders 
© Bricks. | 

© In Devonſhire, and ſome other Countries 
in England, there is a ſort of red Barth 
* which the People uſe for bailding Walls, 
* which they call Cobb, their Garden Walls 
© and Fences about their Houſes are general- 
© ly made with it; they prepare it firſt 
© like a thick Mud, mixing chop'd- Straw 
© with it, and raiſe their Walls by laying 
© one Shovel full upon another, and ſmobth- 
© ing over the Outſide ; this Mixture will 
© harden in a few Days, and the Walls built 
< with it will out-laſt ſome ſort of Stone, as 
I have obſerved in Buildings of both Sorts, 
© which were erected at the ſame time. | 

When 1 was laſt at Exeter, à curious 
© Clergyman told me of an Obſervation of 


© his ſomeYears ſince, in and about that City, 


* which I think may prove of great Advan. 
tage to the Publick, if it was judictouſly 
* ſought into. | 

This Gentleman tells me, that towards 
* the Eat End of the City, when the People 
dig deep enough for the Foundation of an 
* Houſe, it is common to find Quickſilvet 


d iſperſed amongſt the Earth; inſomuch that 
in about an Hour or two, he has gather'd 
as much as fill'd a Thumb Bottle, as he call'd 
it, or more than the Quantity of two 

© Ounces ; 
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© Qunces; and at the ſame time mention'd 
© ſome Perſons now living, who had done 
the ſame about the ſame Place; fo that I 
wonder it has not been more generally 
taken Notice of. 

When I conſider the Subrilty of this Mi- 
* neral, how finely its Parts are capable of 
* being divided and ſeparated by the moſt 
* gentle Warmth, even ſo as from leſs than 
© a ſingle Grain evaporated by Fire, to ſuf- 
* focate four Perſons in a large Room; and 
* that, if we put an Ounce or two of it 
into an hundred Bottles of Water one af- 
© ter the other, and give the Water and Quick- 
© ſilver together, a gentle Heat, every Bottle 
© of Water by this means will gain that uſe- 
* ful Quality from the Quickſilver, which 
© makes it Sovereign in ſcrophulous Diftem- 
* pers: I ſay, this declares ſufficiently the 
© Subtilty of its Parts; for in theſe many 
* Timesof infufing the ſame Ounce of Quick- 
© filver, we do not find at the laſt it has loſt 
* of its Weight, altho' it is plain it has al- 
* rer'd the Ouztiry of the ſeveral Waters it 
* has been intuſed in, and therefore mult 
© have partaken of its Parts. 

© Now, from theſe, and many more Ob. 
© ſervations of the like Nature, I am at pte- 
ſent of Opinion, that the Quickſilver which 
© is found in Devonſhire near the Surface, in 
© (mall Particles or Drops, may proceed from 
© a great Body of it lying deep in the Ground; 
* and that the ſmall Particles diſcover'd, as 1 
© have related, are Aſſemblages of the ſubtle 
© Effluvia, which are continually riſing from 


* the Body or Fund below; for in Quickſil- 
M m 3 ver, 
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© ver, we find a natural Tendency of each 


part to the other: For Example, if there 


© were fifty of the leaſt Drops we can ima- 
* gine to be layd ſeparate upon a ſmooth 
level Body of an Inch ſquare, they will in 
© a little Time unite or run all into one Maſs. 
© It is therefore worth the Enquiry of thoſe 
* who live about Exeter, to examine further 
into this Affair: The Clergyman,who has the 


Care of the Pariſh of Mambead, about fix 
* Miles from Exeter, can inform them of the 


© Place where it was uſually gather'd, If 
© there ſhould be a large Fund or Body of 
* Quickſilver found in this Place, as there is 
good Reaſon to believe, the Uſe it may be 
of to the Nation is too well known to need 
any Explanation, unleſs in one Particular, 
* which is ſo new, that I believe few People 


c 
c 
* 


have yet heard of it; which is a Method 


for raiſing Water with Quickſilver, lately 
invented by Mr. Hoskins, a Gentleman of 


* great Ingenuity and uſeful Knowledge, as our 


Nation already has experienced in ſeveral 


Inſtances. 

* The Quantity of Quickſilver uſed for Ba- 

* rometers at preſent is but trifling; but ſhould 

we once be happy enough to ſee our Hus- 

* bandmen and Gardeners come to under- 

* [tand this Inſtrument rightly, I am perſua- 
* ded few would be without it, and the Ex- 

< pence of Quickſilver would be greater. It is 
my Opinion, ſuch Indexes of Weather may 

not only contribute to help us in our Culture of 


Plants, but ſave many a good Crop, which 


* is often loſt for Want of judging rightly of 
* the Weather. | 
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The Barometers and Thermometers, which 
J have lately obſerved at Mr. Patrick's in 
the Old Baily, have many Excellencies which 
* are not common in ſome others I have 
* ſeen, and therefore I ſhall ſend you their 
* Deſcription and Uſe, in Mr. Patricks own 
© Words. 

© There is lately invented a curious pen- 
* dent Barometer, wherein the Quickſilver 
* riſes and falls perpendicularly, in ſome 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, twenty five or thir. 
ty Inches, inſtead of three in the common 
© ones. | 

© It diſcoyers the moſt minute and ſmalleſt 
* Alterations in the Air, ſhewing the Wea- 
* ther much ſooner, and more certainly than 
any common Barometer; and this is an open 
Tube or Pipe without a Ciſtern of Quick- 
* filver at the Bottom, wherein the Expan- 
* fion and Contradiction of the Column of 
© Mercury is near three Inches, and this in 
the molt equal Tube yet met with. 

© By this the Inclination of the Air is to 
be known at Pleaſure ; for by moving it a 
little up and down with the Hand, you 
* ſhall immediately behold the Quickſilver 
© riſe and fall very conſiderably : Which, it 
it riſe, it will be fair Weather; if it fall, 
* then expect Rain, | 

© Alſo an excellent diagonal Barometer, 
* wherein the Mercury moves in an oblique 
Tube, for the Space of thirty Inches inſtead 
© of three in the common one; and is ſo 
* nice, as to divide an Inch into an hundred 
* Parts, for the ſame Purpoſes as the former. 
It has a Thermometer on the ſame Frame, 

ny ſhe wing 
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© ſhewing ninety Degrees of Variation be- 
* tween the greateſt Heat and the preateſt 
© Cold. wo 
© Theſe Barometers will be of particular 
© Uſe to Farmers, in aſſiſting them in elect- 
© ing Times when to ſow and reap: All theſe 
© are ſo contrived, that they may be fafely 
« {ent to any Place compleatly fix d; and In- 
ſtructions are given with every Glaſs, to ex- 
plain their Uſes to the meaneſt Capacity. 

His Rules and Obſervations for know- 
© ing the Weather, by the various rifing and 
falling of the Weather-glaſs or Burometer, 
are thele : | | 

© 1. That the leaſt Alterations in the Riſe 
and Fall of the Mercury in the Tube, fhonld 
be regarded in order for the right find- 
© ing the Weather by it. 

2. © The Riſing of the Mercury preſages 
fair Weather, as the Falling indicates the 
© contrary, viz. Rain, Snow, high Winds and 
© Storms. 

3. In Summer, if the Quickſilver be up 
© about fair, and the Weather very hot for 
© four or five Days, then expect black Clouds 
© to, riſe, and a brisk Gale with Thunder, and 
© a Shower or two, and ſo go off. 

4. In Winter, the Riſing prefages Froſt; 
and in froſty Weather, if the Mercury falls 
three or four Diviſions, there will cerrain- 
© lv follow a Thaw; but in a continued 
* Froſt, if the Mercury riſes, it will certain- 
ly ſnow. | 

5. When foul Weather happens ſoon after 
© the falling of the Mercury or Quickſilver, ex- 
* pe but little of it, and judge the ſame ſoon 
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* when the Weather proves fair, ſhortly after 
© the Mercury has riſch. 

6. In foul Weather when the Mercury riſes 
* mach, and fo continues two or three Days 
* before the foul Weather is over, then expect 
© a Continuance of fair Weather to follow. 

95. Ia fair Weather when the Mercury 
falls much, and continues for two or three 
© Days before the Rain comes, then expect 
© a great deal of Wer, and high Winds. 

8. The unſettled Motion of the Mercuty, 
* denotes wncertam and changeable Weather, 
© as Sun-fhine, ſome black and white Clouds, 
* with frequent Showers. 

9. © If the Mercury be up at Fair and don't 
„fall, and it happen to rain, then expect 
© but hetle of it. | 

10. If the Mercury be down at Rain and 
© dont rife, and the Weather proves fair, then 
* expect it not to continue. 

11. We are not ſtrictly to mind the 
© Words that are engraven on the Plates, 
tho for the moſt part, che Weather will 
* agree with them ; for if the Mercury ſtood 
© at Much Rain, and do tiſe up to Change- 
© able, it preſages fair Weather, altho' not to 
© continue ſo long as it would have done if 
the Mercury were lrigher; and fo on the 
© contrary. 

© Theſe Directions ſerve for moſt Weather 
© Glaſſes or Barometers now in Uſe, as well 
* for ſuch where the Mercury or Quickſilver 
does not move more than three Inches, as 
* thoſe where the Motion of the Mercury 1s 
thirty Inches. So far the curious Mr. Pa- 
trick. 

| But 
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© But to know how to judge ſtill with 

© preater Certainty of the Alteration of the 
© Weather, we may accompany one of the 
« foregoing Inſtruments with an Hygrometer, 
© which will forewarn us of wet and dry 
© Weather, by pointing to us the Degrees 
© of Moiſture or Drineſs in the Air, and 
© how one or the other increaſes. The beſt 
© Inſtrument I know of this Kind is made 
© of a Cat-gut, about a Yard in Length ſuſ- 


* pendid, having a Plumet or Piece of Lead 


with an Index or Pointer hanging at the 
© lower End, by which means the Cat- gut 
will twiſt or untwiſt as the Air dries or 
* moiſtens, and ſhorten or lengthen ſo as to 
© raiſe and fink the Plumet with its Index, 
* which will mark the Degrees we ſeek after. 
The Weight of my Lead is about twoOQunces; 
but ſome who uſe fine Whipcord inſtead of 
© Cat-gut, put a greater Weight of Lead. 

* The Twiſting or Untwiſting of either 
the Cat-gur or Cord, occaſions the Lead 
< with the Index to turn round, as well as riſe 
and fall; ſo that I chuſe to mark my De- 
* grees upon an open Skrew of Braſs, with- 
in which the Plumet and Index has its Mo- 
© tion. There may be many Devices for the 
* Figure of the Weight or Plumet, as a Cupid 
© withan Arrow in his Hand to point at the 
Degrees; or a Bird with Wings extended 
* for Flight, with ſome Bough or Branch in 
his Mouth to ſerve for an Index. Theſe 
© Figures may be gilded for Ornament ſake ; 
* others may be contriv'd as Fancy directs. 

* When we are provided with theſe two 
* Inſtruments, we ſhould compare the Mo- 

tions 


yith 
the 
the 


„ 

tions of one with the other, in order to 
judge what Proportion the Riſe or Fall ot 
the Quickſilver in the Barometer, bears to 
*, the Iiſting of the Cord or Cat-gur, whoſe 
Degrees of Motion we may obſerve by the 
Index or Pointer of the Hygrometer, and at 
* the ſame time compare both theſe with the 
* Riſings and Fallings of the Spirit in the 
© Thermometer, to know. to what Degree 
© of Heat or Cold attends every different 
© Change of Weather. 

© The Thermometer, ſays Mr. Patrick, ſhews, 
© by Inſpection, the preſent Condition of 
© the Air, whether it be hot or cold; which 
© Day in Summer is hotreſt, and in Winter 
* coldeſt, or any Part of the Day; and from 
© thence many uſeful Experiments have and 
may be made, viz diſcovering the hotteſt 
© or coldeſt Bath, or the Degrees thereof. 
© So likewiſe of any Spring, how much one 
© exceeds the other in Coldneſs ; and in the 
© Caſe of Fevers, being held in the Hand of 


the Sick, or otherwiſe apply'd, as may be 


thought proper, it nicely diſcovers the In- 
© creaſe or Abatement of a Fever. 

© To the Thermometer Mr. Patrick ſpeaks 
© of, is fix d a Scale of Ninety Degrees num- 
© berd from the Top downwards, with a 
© moveable Index joining to it, which is 
« delign'd to inform the curious Obſerver 
how the Heat and Cold changes from the 
Time he laſt beheld it, according to the va- 
« rious Degrees of Heat and Cold in all Lati- 
« tudes of the World, as by the Tryal of two 
Thermometers which have been regulated a- 


g broad; one by the great Dr. Halley, Secre- 
Nun © tary 


they will, in their ſeveral Stations in and 


Gardens, which I am ſure will ſuit your 
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© tary to the Royal Society, in his late 
© Southern Voyage, and the other by Capt. 
* William Johnſon, in his Whale-fiſhing Voy- 
age to Greenland ; the firſt has a Degree of 
Heat under the Line, and the Degree of 
© Cold in 88 Degrees North Latitude, as 
© Mr. Patrick informs me. 

When I can perſwade my Brother Plan- 
© ters to uſe theſe uſeful Inſtruments, I hope 


© about Britain, make their Remarks upon 
© their ſeveral Motions, and fixing London as 
the Standard, communicate what Remarks 
© they make in the ſeveral Countries they 
reſide in; for by comparing one with ano- 
ther, we come near a Certainty what Plants 
will grow and proſper in every Part of the 
Kingdom, and from many Obſervations of 
that Nature, draw ſuch Concluſions as 
may be of univerſal Benefit. 


J am, S 1 R, 


0 „ 


Tours, &c. 
R. BRADLEY. 


P. S. J have at * perſwaded Mr. Fair- 
child to publiſh his Remarks on the London 
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As 
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As I haye taken Occaſion to publiſh this 
Letter in theſe mo apers, I think ic 
not amiſs to preſcribe a Method for ſome of 
„ Readers to follow, in the Accounts or 

ſervations they make on the Alterations 
of the Inſtruments named in it, viz, the 
Barometer, Hygrometer and Thermometer, the 
meaning of which Terms I have explain'd 
in my Papers for July. 

The Method I ſhall propoſe, is that which 
is now practiſed by the Order and Direction 
of the Honourgble Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; to 
whom the learned Parr of the World is ob- 
liged for many grand Diſcoveries. 

To give an Example of this Method ac- 
cording to the Directions preſcrib'd by the 
aforeſaid curious Gentleman, we are to pro- 
vide a Book for Twelve Months Remarks, 
which are made fix times every Day. At 
which times is obſerv'd, | 

1ſt, The riſing or falling of the Quick- 
filver in the Barometer. 

2dly, The Alteration of the Hygrometer. 

3dly, The Riſe or Fall of the Spirits in the 
Thermometer. 

4thly, The Point of the Compaſs from 
whence the Wind blows, and as near as can 
be gueſs'd with what Strength And 

5thly, Whether Rain, Snow, Hail, Ce. 
and what Quantity fall'n. 

Each Leaf of the Book deſign'd for this 
Uſe muſt be divided into ſeveral Columns ; 
the firſt for the Day of the Month and of 
the Week. The Second for the Number of 
Inches and Parts of an Inch in the Tube of 


the Barometer, where the Quickſilver ſands ar 
Nan 2 the 
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the time of Obſervation. The third, to 
mark the Degrees pointed at by the Index 
of the Hygrometer at the fame Time. The 
Fourth, to ſhew the Number of Inches and 
its Parts in the Thermometer, where the Spirit 
ſtands at the Time of obſerving. The 
Fifth, to mark the Winds, and their ſtrength. 
And the Sixth, for the Quantity of Rain 
falling, and Diſpoſition of the Clouds and 
Air. But I ſhall give an Example of Five 
or Six Days in the Month of June 1721, 
taken from the Book I mention, that if who- 
ever has been curious, or will be carious in 
this way, all Books of this kind may be 
kept in the ſame way, and may be more 
eaſily compared, and the Difference of Wea- 
ther or ſtrength of Heat and Cold in ſeveral 
Parts of Britain may be known. 
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N. B. In the Column of the Barometer, 


I. ſtands for Inches, and P. for the Number 
of Parts of an Inch. 7 
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From an Example of this Nature, any one 
may. eaſily diſpoſe himſelf to keep a Wea- 
ther- Book of the Country he reſides in; and 
by comparing the Motions of the Quickſil- 
ver and Spirit with the Weather at the Times 
of Obſervation, may, with a little Practice, 
be able to prejudge nearly what Weather will 
happen. In ſome other Papers, I ſhall ex- 
plain a little more of the Uſe of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, having prevail'd upon ſeveral curious 
Perſonages to keep the ſame Kind of Regi- 
ſer, in divers Parts of the Kingdom, who 
have promis'd to ſend me ſuch Obſervations as 
they make, in the Courſe of theſe Experi- 
ments. I think it would add much to their 
Value, if we could be aſſured by a conſtant 
Remark, that upon every Change of Wind, 
there is a; Breeze, a Gale, or brisker Motion 
of the Air than was before, and whether the 
Wind does not always change in, or imme- 
diately after a Storm of- Thunder ; and thoſe 
who have an Opportunity of making an Qb- 
ſervation at Six a-Clock every Morning, 
would, I think, very much illuſtrate an Un- 
dertaking of this Kind, But I have ſaid e- 
nough of theſe Inſtruments at this Time, and 
am neceſſarily led to another Subject. My 
Readers are of different Taſtes, and there» 
fore I am obliged to give every Set a ditfe- 
rent Entertainment ; and I hope, ſome of the 
more Learned will pardon me, if I now and 
then explain ſome of the leſs common Words 
or Phraſes, which-perhaps every one has not 
had the Opportunity of enquiring into. I 
therefore ſhall ſubjoin a ſmall Leſſon taken 


from the great Mr. Ray, and other learned 


Oo 2 Bota- 
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Oracle, Blite, Beet, Ladies -· mantle, Cc. 
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Notes, of the chief Kind of Plants; where- 
in is explain'd ſeveral proper Terms, which 
ought to be underſtood by every one who 
has any Relation to Botanical Learning, 
which is the Knowledge of Plants, and 1s 
truly the Buſineſs of the Husbandmen and 


the Gardener ; we ſhall number them accord- 


ing to their Genders. 

Gender 1/t, The imperfe& Plants, which 
do either totally want both Flower and Seed, 
or elſe ſeem to do ſo, there having yet no 
Seed or Flower been diſcover'd to belong to 


them; ſuch as Corals, Spunges, Algz Con- 


fervz, Duck-meat, or Lens paluſtris, the Fun- 
gi, or Muſhrooms, TuberaTerrz, or Truffler, 


the Moſſes, and ſome Liverworts. 


2d, Plants producing either no Flower 
at all, or one ſeemingly imperſect, and whoſe 
Seed is ſo ſmall, as not to be diſcernable by 
the naked Eye: Some of theſe bring their 
Seeds on the back Parts of their Leaves, as 
the Maiden-hairs, Spleenworts, Polypodium 
and Ferns ; others bear it on the Stalk 
it ſelf, adhering there by ſmall ſingle Foot - 
ſtalks, as the Lichen-Terreſtris, the Lycopodi- 
um, or Wolfs-claw, the Golden Maiden-hair, 
the Moon-wort, Horſe - tail, &c. 

34, Thoſe whoſe Seeds are not ſo ſmall 
as ſingly to be inviſible, but yet have an im- 
perfect or ſtaminous Flower; 3. e. ſuch an 
one as is without the Flower Leaves, having 
only the Stamina, and the Perianthium ; as 
Hops, Hemp, Mercurialis, Nettles, Docks, 
Sorrels, Arſeſmart, Knot-graſs, Pond-weed, 


4th, Such 
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* Such as have a compound Flower, 
and emit a Kind of white Juice or Milk, 
when their Stalks are broken ; ſuch as Let- 
tice, - Sow-thiltle, Hawkweed, Dendelion, 
Succory, Goats-beard, Nippleworts, &c. 

5th, Thoſe which have a compound 
Flower of a diſcous Figure, the Seed Pap- 

e, or winged with Down, but emit no 

ilk like the former ; as Colts-foot, Flea- 
bane, Golden-rod, Ragweed, Groundſel, 
Cudweed, Ce. 

6th, The capitated Herbs, or ſuch whoſe 
Flower is compoſed of many ſmall long hollow 
Flowers, gathered together in a round. But- 
ton, Ball, or Head, which is uſually cover'd 
with a Scaly Coat; of which Kind are the 
Thiſtle, the greater Burdock, Blue-bottle, 
Knapweed, Saw-worth, Cc. 

Theſe have all Down adhering to their 
Seeds. | 

7th, The Corymbiferous Plants, which 
have a compound diſcous Flower, but their 
Seeds have no Down adhering to them: The 
Name 1s taken from the Manner of bearing 
its Flower in Cluſters, and ſpreading round 
in Form of an Umbrella, as Onions, &c. of 
this Kind is Corn-Marigold, common Ox- 
Eye, Yarrow, the Daſie, Camomile, Tanſie, 

ugwort, Scabious, Teaſel, Eryngos, Cc. 

8th, Plants with a perfect Flower, and 
having only one ſingle Seed belonging to 
each ſingle Flower; ſuch as Valerian, Corn. 
Sallet, Agrimony, Burnet, Meadow-Rue, Fu- 
mitory, Cc. 

gth, The Umbelliferous Plants, which have 
a Peta Flower, (i. e. having juſt five * 

eta 
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petalor Flower Leaves) belonging to each 
ſingle Flower; there are two Seeds lying 
naked, and joined together. They are call'd 
Umbelliferous, becauſe the Plant, with it's 
Branches and Flowers, hath an Head like a 
Lady's Umbrella, which they call Umbel- 
la. | Bt. t! 
This is a very large Genus of Plants, which 
therefore is ſubdivided into, 11 

1. Such as have a broad flat Seed, almoſt 
of the Figure of a Leaf, or which are 
encompaſſed round about with ſome- 
thing like Leaves; as Cow-parſnep, Wild 
and Garden Parſnep, Hogs-Fennel, &c. 

2. Such as have oblong Seed ſwelling in 
the Middle, and larger than the for- 
mer; as Shepherds-needle, Cow-Weed, 
Wild Chervil, common Speignel or Meu, 
Cc. | 

3. Such as have a ſhorter Seed; as Ange- 
lica and Alexanders. . 

4. Such as have a Tuberous Root; as the 
Earth- Nut, Kipper-Nut or Pig-Nut, 
Water Dropwort, Cc. 

5. Such as have a ſmall wrinkled, or ſtriat. 
ed Seed; as Stone Parſley, Water Parſ- 
nep, Burnch, Saxifrage, Caraways, Smal: 

lage, Hemlock, Meadow Saxifrage, 
 Samphire, Fennel, Rock Parſley, &c. 

6. Such as have a rough, hairy, or briſtly 
Seed; as Mountain, Stone Parſley, Wild 
Czrrot, Hedge and Baſtard Parſley, 
Chervil, Sea Parſnep. 


7. Such as have their Leaves entire, and 


nor divided into Jags, &c as Thorow- 
wax, Sanicle, the leaſt Hares Ear, Cc. 
10th, The 
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10th, The Stellate Plants ſo called; becauſe 
their Leaves grow on their Stalks, at certain 
Diſtances, in Form of a Star. Their Flow: 
ers are Monopetalous, but divided in four 
Segments, which look like ſo many diſtin& 
Flower Leaves ; and each Flower brings two 
Seeds, which grow at the bottom of it. Of this 
Kind is, Croſwort or Mugweed, Madder, Ladies 
Bedſtrau, Woodruff, Cleavers, &c. | 
11th, The Aſperifoliz, or Rough-leav'd 
Plants, have their Leaves placed-alternately, 
or without certain Order on their Stalks, they 
have a Monopetalous Flower cut or divided in- 
to five; after every Flower there ſucceeds 
commonly four Seeds; ſuch as Hounds 
Tongue, Wild Bugloſſe, Vipers Bugloſſe, 
Comfrey, Mouſe Ear, Scorpion Graſs, &c. 
12th, The Verticillate Plants, ſays Mr. Ray 
in his Synopfis Methodica Stirp. Britann. have: 
the following certain Marks, or characteri- 
ſtick Notes, viz. that their Leaves grow by 
Pairs on their Stalks, one Leaf right againſt 
another ; their Flower is Monopetalous, and us 
ſually in the Form of an Helmet or Hood ; 
each Flower brings four Seeds uſually, which 
have no other Seed Veſſel but the Perianthi- 
um; for that Mark of their Flowers grow- 
ing in Whirls about the Stalks, as they do 
in the Dead-Nettle, Hore Hound, &c. is not 
found in all Plants of this Genus; to theſe be- 
long Mother of Thyme, Minth, Penny Roy- 
al, Vervain, Wood Beſony, Self- heal, Ales 
hoof, Bugle, Scordium, Motherwort, Cc. 
13th, Such as have many naked Seeds (at 
leaſt more than four) following their Flow- 


er, which therefore they call Po/yſperma, Plan” 
ta 
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ta, Semine Nudo. By the Words mine Nudo 
or naked Seeds, they mean ſuch as are not 
included in any Seed Pod, or Caſe, out of 
which they readily drop; but ſuch as either 
have no Covering for their Seeds, or elſe 
drop off with their Covering upon them. Of 
this Kind are Pilewort, Crowfoor, Marſh-Mal- 
lows, Avent, Strawberries, Cinque-foil, Tormentil 
Meadow-fweet, &c. | 

14th, Bacciferous Plauts, are ſuch as bear 
Berries; as Bryony, Dwarf- Honeyſuckle, Butchers- 
Broom, Solomons Seal, Lilly of the Valley, Night» 
ſhade, Aſparagus, Wherts or Whortle-Berries, 
&c. . 

15th, Multifiliquous, or Corniculate Plants, 
are ſuch as have after each Flower, many di- 
ſtinct, long, ſlender, and many times crooked 
Caſes, or Silique, in which their Seed is con- 


 _ rained; and which, when they ripen, open 


of themſelves, and let the Seeds drop out: 
Of this Kind is the Common Hewſteck, Orpine, 
Navelwort, or Wal-pennywort, Bearsfoot, Marſ6- 
Marigold, Columbines, 8c. 

16th, Such as have a Monopetalour Flower, 
either uniform or disform, and after cach Flow- 
er a peculiar Veſſel or Seed Caſe (beſides the 
common Cahz) containing the Seed, and this 
often divided or parted into many diſtin& 
Cells. Theſe are — called Vaſculife. 
rous Plants ; ſuch as common Henbane, M 
Gentian, Bindweed, Throarwort, Rampious, Toad 
Flax, Fox Glove, Red Rattle, or Cocks-comb, 
Eye-bright', &c. 

17th, Such as have an uniform Tetrapetaloys 
Flower, but bring their Seeds in oblong Sili- 
quous Cafes ; as Stock-gilliflowers, Wall. Flow” 
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ers, common Milos Graſi, Jack by the Hedge; 
or Sauce alone, Muſtard, Charlock, or Mid 
Huſtard, Radiſh, Mild Rocket, Ladies Smock; 
Keurvj-Graſt, Mad, &c. | | 

18th, Vaſculiferous Platits, with a ſeeming 
Tetrapetalons Flower, but of ari Anomalous, or 
uncertain Kind; for this Flower, tho' it be 
divided in four Segments, is nevertheleſs Mo- 
nopetalous, and falls off all in one; ſuch as 
Speedwell or Fluellin, Wild-poppy, Tellow.Pof3 
5, Looſe-Strife, Spurge, and Plantain. 

th, Leguminous Plants, are ſuch as bear 
Pulſe, with a Papilionaceous Flower. Their 
Flower is difform, and almoſt in the Form 
of a Butterfly and Wings expanded, (whence it 
has the Name Papilionaceous) confiſting of 
four Parts, joined together at the Edges ; 
ſuch as Peaſe, Vetches, Tares, Lentils, Beans, 
Liquorice, Birds-foot, Trefoil, Reſtharrow, &c. 

20th, Vaſculiferous Plants, with a Pentapeta3 
lous Flower, like the fixteenth or eighteenth 
Kind, have befides the common Calyx, or 
Cup of the Flower, a peculiar Caſe containing 
the Seed, each Flower conſiſting of five Leaves 
or Petals; ſuch as Maiden Pinks, Campions, 
St. Fohns-wort, Male Pimpernel, Chickweed, Crane- 
bill, Flax, Primroſe, Periwinkle, Centory, Wood 
Sorrel, Marſh mm _— 

21ſt, Plants with a true Bulbous Root, which 
Root conſiſts of but one round Ball or Head, 
out of whoſe lower Part or Bafis there 
ſhoot out many Fibres or Strings to keep it 
firm in the Earth ; the Plants of this Kind, 
when they firſt appear, come up with but 
one Leaf, and the Leaves are nearly approach- 


Ing to thoſe of the Graſs Kind; for they 
P p have 
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have no foot Stalks, and are long and ſlender, 
The Sced Veiſels are divided into three Par- 
titions ; and their Flower is uſually Hexape- 
talous, or ſeemingly divided into fix Leaves 
or Segments; ſuch as Garlick, Daffodil, Ha- 
cinth, Saffron, &c. 

22. Such as have their Roots almoſt like 
Bulbs, Theſe emit at firſt coming up but 
one Leaf, 
have fome reſemblance of the true Bulbous 
Plants; ſuch as Flower de Lis, Cuckoo-pint 
Orchis, Broom Rape, Baſtard Hellebore, Tway- 
blades, Winter-green, &cc. 

23. Culmiferous Plants, with a graſſy Leaf, 
and an imperfe& Flower, are ſuch as have a 
ſmooth hollow jointed Stalk, like Straw, with 
one long ſharp pointed Leaf at each Joint, 
encompaſſing the Stalk, and ſet on without 
any Foot Stalk: Their Seed is contain'd 
within a chaffy Husk; ſuch as Wheat, Barley, 
Rye, Oats, and moſt kind of Graſſes; the 
Straw of the heat and Barley has four 
Knots each from the Root to the Ear. 

24. Plants with a graſſy Leaf, but not 


culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminous 


Flower; as Cypreſs Graſſes and Ruſhes, Catſ- 
tail, Bur Reed, &c. 

25. Plants, whoſe Place of Growth is un- 
certain and various; but chicfly Water Plants, 
as the Water Lilly, Vater Mill Foil, Water 
Hort, Pepper Graſs, Mouſe Tail, Milk. wort, 
Dedder, &c. 

There 1s alſo another common Diviſion of 
Plants into Trees, Shrubs, Under-Shrubs and 
Herbs, which I ſhall mention in ſome other 
Papers, for the ſake of thoſe who have bes 

; a 


and in Leaves and Flowers 
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had Education enough to read the original 
Works of the Botanical Authors with Eaſe 
and Pleaſure: In the mean Time, for the 
more eaſy underſtanding of this Account of 
the ſeveral Genus's of Plants, I ſhall explain 
a few Words mention'd in it. As firſt, what 
is meant by the Petala of Flowers. The 
late curious and indefatigable Mr. Petiver 
thought it proper to make an Exgliſſ Term 
of the Perala of Flowers, by calling the 
Leaves of a Flower the Petals of a Flower for, 
as he obſerv'd, if a Perſon was to ask for Roſe 
Leaves, they may be as well the green Leaves 
of the Tree, as the Leaves of the Flower; 
for which reaſon, where Petals are uſed, either 
by him or my ſelf, they are to be underſtood 
the ſame as Petala, or the Leaves of a Flower, 
as the Greek expreſſes; but becauſe moſt 
Flowers abound in Petals, or have more than 
one, ſo there are proper Terms to ſignify 
the Number of thoſe Petals, which are uſually 
mention'd by Botanical Authors, where their 
Numbers are expreſs d in Greek, Firſt, 

Monopetalous is a Term uſed for a Flower 
that has but one Leaf, or has but one Petal, 
as the Campanula or Bell Flower ; ſo call'd, 
becauſe the Petal or Leaf of its Flower is of 
one Piece, like the Figure of a Bell. 

Dipetalous ſignifies a Flower which has but 
two Leaves or Petals. 

Tripetalous is a Term for a Flower with 
Three Leaves only: 

Tetra-petalous expreſſes a Flower with Four 
ſingle Leaves or Petals only. 


Pp 2 Pentas 
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Penta-petalous, a Flower with Five ſingle 
Leaves or Petals. | 

Hexa-petalous, a Flower of Six diſtin& 
Leaves or Petals ; for the Bell Flower is notch'd 
pn the Edges of the Bloſſom, and many others 
have their Bloſſoms cut or notch'd within a 
imall way of the Bottom ; yet as theſe 
Notches do not part the Bloſſom into fo 
many diſtin& Leaves, it remains ſill a Mo- 
no petalous Flower, or may be ſaid to have but 
one Petal. | 5 
Po- petalous ſignifies a Flower that has 
many Leaves without any certain Number. 
F 1 | | 

Poly. ſpermæ ſignifies any Plant which bears 
many Seeds, without exprefling a certain 
Number ; ſo | | | 

Polyanthos is a proper Term for a Plant 
that brings many Flowers, which is the true 
Meaning of the Word. 

As Occaſion offers, I ſhall from Time 
to Time explain a few Terms of this Kind ; 
but at preſent J proceed to offer an Ac- 
count I have lately receiv'd of the Oeconomy 
of Bees, taken from ſome Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Paris ; it gives us my 
curious Accounts of the Progreſs of thoſe 


little Creatures from the beginning of their 


Building, to the finiſhing their Work, which 
I believe will not be unacceptable to the 


Reader. 
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Of BEES. 


FH O' the Reputation of Bees be never ſo 

ancient and well eſtabliſh'd, yer they 
have not been eſteemed to be ſuch wonder» 
ful Creatures as they really are; and the 
lame may be ſaid of them as has been con- 
cerning Perſons of Merit, that they gain by 
being known. M. Maraldi, who has wit 
much Attention and Aſſiduity, made his Ob- 
ſervations upon them for a good Number of 
Years, has given us a very advantagioys and 
very well circumſtantiated Account of them; 
from whence: we ſhall remark what appears 
to be of che moſt Importance, and moſt eaſi- 
ly to be underſtood. 

The Bee gathers both Honey and Wax 
fram Flowers, but not with the ſame Or. 
gans; but as Honey is a liquid Subſtance 
proceeding from Flowers, by way of Tranſ- 
piration, the Bee ſucks ir with her Trunk 
from the Bottom of the Cup of the Flower, 
and ſhe applies her ſelf to none that are deep» 
er than her Trunk will reach, when her Body 
is at full Length; for ſhe goes double at o- 
ther Times, when ſhe does not gather Honey. 
This Liquor is depoſited in a ſmall Bladder, 
that is ſo tranſparent, that you may ſec the 
Colour of the Honey thro' it; one Part of it 
ſerves for the Nouriſhment of the Inſect, we 
ſhall account for the other by and by. As 
for the Wax, which is the Duſt of the Stami- 
na of the Flowers, the Bees gather it with 
the two foremoſt of their fix Legs, and con- 
FTE J | 95 v0 Tl 
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vey it into a ſmall Cavity, between the two 
hindmoſt: They often work and compreſs it 


with their Legs, to the end that they may 


carry off no {mall Particles of Wax, by the 
Means of thoſe Hairs, wherewith their Bo- 
dies are cover'd all over. 

When the Bee returns with her Harveſt to 
the, Hive, ſhe either lays it np. her ſelf pre- 
ſently if ſhe can, or elſe ſhe is ſure of having 
the Aſſiſtance of others to do it. 

The gathering of the Wax is in order to 
make the wonderful Edifice we call a Honey- 
Comb ; Bees have been ever admir'd upon 
that Account, and indeed they are more to 
be admir'd than can well be imagined. The 
Hexagonal, Form in making the Cells of their 
Honey-Combs, deſerves the Obſervations.of 
the beſt Geometricians, who know as well 
that ſuch a Number of theſe Figures as they 
have a Mind to, will fill Space without leav- 
ing any Vacuity therein, as that this Figure 

which has that in common with a Square 
and equilateral Triangle, has a manifeſt 
Advantage of including a greater Space with- 
in the ſame Compaſs. Nevertheleſs, the 
chooſing of the Hexagonal Form is not all; 
for of all the Geometrical Ways by which it 
may be done, they have at the ſame time 
pitched upon that which is plaineſt and moſt 
commodious for them, and conſequently have 
made a very ingenious Choice; what could 
the beſt Geometrical Artificers do more? The 
Account of building theſe Hexagonal Cells, 
which M. Maraldi has obſerved with very 
great Curioſity, was never known bes 
tore; It has nothing in it like the * 
: ct 
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ſet down in the Hiſtory of the Royal Aca? 
demy for the Year 1711, p.24, Ce. That ex- 
ceeds the Genius of theſe ſmall InſeQs, is too 
Geometrical, and too much complicated to 
have Room here. r | 
Tho' the continual Motion of ſeveral 
Thouſands of Bees in the Hive ſeems to be 
irregular, and as it were by Chance, yet, in. 
the main, they. obſerve great Order; but 
it is what ought to be ſtudied carefully. 
Their Labour is diſtributed in the ſame 
manner, as among the Beavers : Thoſe Bees, 
who carry the Wax between their Jaws, and 
perhaps diſtil ſome Liquor which moiſtens and 
mollifies it, ſometimes are the ſame that with 
this Wax build the little Walls of the Hexago- 
nal Cells; others ſometimes perform this 
Work; but thoſe who form the Cells, are not 
the ſame that poliſh the Work. There are 
others who ſucceed them in this Affair, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to make the Angles more exact, 
to cloſe and ſmooth the Superficies, and to 
put the finiſhing Stroke to the whole; and 
as this cannot be dohe without paring off 
ſome {mall Pieces of the Wax, there are thoſe 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to take up and fave theſe 
Particles, that nothing may be loſt. M. Ma- 
raldi has obſerved, that the Bees which, 
build the Walls, do not work ſo long toge- 
ther as thoſe that poliſh them, as if the Bu- 
ſinefs of poliſhing were leſs fatiguing than 
the other. 2h 
The Diligence of theſe little Animals is 
wonderful; a Honey-Comb of a Foot long, 
and fix Inches broad, which contains four 
7 1 8. thouſand 
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thoufand Cells, is difpatch'd in one Days 
but then there muſt be a Concutrence of all fa- 
vourable Circumſtance. 

They faſten a Honey - Comb to the Top 
of the Hive, from whence it deſcends down- 
wards, provided that the Top be not a Co- 
ver or Lid, which may be taken up; if ſo, 
they will diſcern it, and fix their Comb elſe 
where: It's not properly the Wax they make 
uſe of to faſten it. | 

As the Honey-Combs form Plans that are 
perpendicular to the Baſis of the Hive, which 
I ſuppoſe to be circular, ſhould there be ſuch 
an one whoſe Baſis makes a Diameter, or en- 
tire Cord of this Baſis, it would divide the 
Hive into two Parts, fo as to have no Com- 
munication with one another: The Bees fore- 
ſeeing this Inconvenience, will not extend 
their Honey-Combs ſo much, but will leave 
an Interval between the two adjoining Combs, 
which are almoſt in the ſame Plan, thro' 
which two of them can paſs a-breaſt ; beſides, 
they will leave ſome Openings in the ſame for 
Honey, that they may not be obliged to go ſo 
much round about. Thus you have a City 
built with very good Underſtanding, | 

The Cells in the Honey-Combs are de- 
ſign'd for two Purpoſes. 1. They are their 
Magazines: There they lay up the Honey, 
which is to be their Food in Winter; for as 
to that which they ſuck from the Flowers, 
and which they depoſit in that little Bladder 
betore.mention'd, there is but a ſmall Share 
of it expended in their preſent Nouriſhment : 
The reſt, when they return into the _ 
they 
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they lay up for a Store; beſides, they keep 
in the Cells already made the Wax they ſhould 
uſe, wherewith ro make more, or which they 
reſerve for ſome other Purpoſe, 2. The Cells 
are the Cradles of their Young; but from 
whence do theſe young ones proceed? This 
is a difficult Task to unravel, 

The fabulous Traveller, who ſpeaks of 2 
Nation, where there was no Diſtinction of 
Sexes, and where we could not diſcover how 
they were propagated, might take this No- 
tion from Bees; and Virgil was not in the 
wrong, when he commended their Chaſtity ; 
and likewiſe believed the Story of the Bull, 
for want of a better. Of all the Inhabitants 
of an Hive, conſiſting of eight or ten thou- 
ſand Bees, perhaps there is no more than 
one that produces young ones; he is longer 
bodied, and of a mote lively Colour than 
the reſt ; he has a grave and compoſed Gate: 
This is the Bee they call the King [others 
fay the Queen. ] Sometimes there are two of 
them, or at moſt but three of this Kind, to 
be ſeen in a Hive; and this is it that makes it 
dubious, whether there is any more than one 
that has the Knowledge of Generation. How- 
ever, tis certain, according to the Obſerva- 
tions of M. Maraldi, that it belongs to no 
other than this Royal Race; all the reſt 
of the People are deſtined to Barrenneſs. The 
King, for the moſt part, depoſites his young 
ones in thoſe Parts of the Hive where he 
cannot be ſeen; and if he pitches upon 
others that are more expoſed to view, 
yet, generally ſpeaking, it is very difficult to 
ſee him, becauſe the Bees draw a Curtain be- 
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fore him : This Curtain they form by ſuſpend- 
ing themſelves from the Top to the Bottom, 
and ſticking to one another by the Help of 
certain ſmall Hooks that are on their Legs; 
they can by this means form what Figures 
they pleaſe in the Air. The King hides him- 
ſelf in this manner, either by way of Precau- 
tion on the Account of his Young, or perhaps 
out of Modeſty ; for there is nothing which 
we may not ſuppoſe of Bees : However, he 
could not always eſcape the Sight of M. Ma- 
raldi; he has ſeen him with, his Train, and 
always with a grave Air, going to lay in eight 
or ten Cells one after another, as many lit- 
tle white Worms, which in Time become 
Bees: Ir appears when he is a Laying, by 
certain particular Motions of the Bees that 
compoſe his Court, they careſs, applaud 
or incourage him ; afcer which, he retires in- 
ro the inner Part of the Hive, from whence 
he does not come out. 

We may judge, by the eight or ten Worms 
one after another, which he lays in ſo ſhort 
a Time, and by the Circumſtances in which 
he appears, how prolifick he muſt be during the 
whole Time he 1s not ſeen, that is almoſt the 
whole Year : It muſt be prodigious. When he 
is alone on the Hive, and he is generally ſo, 
he is the only one that produces: One Swarm. 
at leaſt, which may conſiſt of twelve or fif- 
teen thouſand Bees, proceeds from this Hive, 
and ſometimes two, nay three ; and yet it is 
as fu'l at the End of Summer, as in the Be- 
ginning of the Spring; a new Swarm there-. 
fore, if it be the only one of that Lear, muſt 
needs be the King's Family, ſuppoſing . 
iſts 
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ſiſts only of young Bees; and in Caſe any of 
the old ones are amongſt them, there will re- 
main in the Hive almoſt as many Bees. It's 
not likely that the King, that goes out of the 
Hive with the new Swarm, has produced part 
of the Bees which accompany him; but if 
the Hive yields more than one Swarm in a 
Year, they muſt needs be a new Brood of the 
old King's, unleſs, that he may prevent the 
Conſumption of his Prolifickneſs, you would 
ſuppoſe he has produced more than that one 
King that went out with the firſt Swarm, and 
that one or two more remain'd in the Hive, 
and there bred their Young: If ſo, a King 
may go out with all the new Swarm he has 
produced, and ſo become literally the Father 
of his People ; whereas the other Kings are 
no more than Brothers, becauſe they come 
from the ſame Bee: Take it which way you 
will, theſe ſmall Animals have the ſingular 
Privilege, that Nature herſelf beſtows a King 
upon them. | 

It remains now that we ſhould inquire 
from whence this Prolifickneſs comes, and 
whether it be not from ſome Copulation : 
There is ſcarce any Hive wherein Drones 
are not to be found; nay, ſometimes ſeveral 
Hundreds of them: They are of the ſame 
Make as other Bees, but they are very near 
one third longer and thicker, and have no 
Sting: They bear nothing of the induſtrious 
Character of Bees, but continue wholly idle: 
They go very little out of the Hive, unleſs 
it be very fair Weather, and they ſoon re- 
turn, and bring nothing with them ; not but 
that their Bladder is full of Honey, but 
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it is to be ſuſpected that they have robbed 
the Hive, becauſe they are never ſeen to a- 
light upon Flowers ; and ſhould they go to 
ſuck Honey from them, 1t would be only for 
themſelves, and not for the Benefit of the 
Publick: For M. Maraldi, in preſſing their 
Bladder, found nothing come ont as from 
that of Bees; thus the Drones cannot diſ- 
charge it. One would think that theſe Ani» 
mals were the Males of the great Bee or 
King, and that they were not ſuffer'd to con- 
tinue in the Hive, but upon the Account that 
their Idleneſs were ſufficiently recompenced 
by that important Function; and that which 
gives Countenance to this Notion is, that 
the Bees at he End of the Summer make a 
crue! War againſt the Drones, kill em, drive 
em out of the Hive without any Quarter, 
and we know not what becomes of them af- 
terwards. The Cauſe of their Misfortune 
ſeems to proceed from their being become 
abſolutely uſeleſs, becauſe they do not gene- 
rate in Winter; but what carries with it a great 
deal of Difficulty 1s this, that M. Maraldi has 
ſeen ſeveral Hives without a Drone in them 
in Summer, and during the Time when the 
Cells were well ſupply'd with ſmall Worms. 

The Generation of Bees indeed ſtill re- 
mains much a Myſtery; but the Care 
which they rake all of them in common of 
the young ones, which they do not produce, 
and which belong to no other than their 
King, is exceedingly viſible, and very remark- 
able. It may be ſaid, that they are conſider d 
as the Children of the Government : Every lit- 
ile Worm has ſome Drops of Liquor put into 
| Its 
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its Cell for its Food, after which they make 
a Wax Cover for the Cell; theſe different Ope· 
rations have their ſtated Times. We will leave 
this Matter to M. Maraldi, as well as that of 
the ſucceſſive Growth of the Worm; which 
coming at laſt to a Bee, makes her Way thro 
the Cell, and after ſome time of Languiſh- 
ment, takes her Flight with the reſt. It is 
to be obſerved, that Bees have the Spirit of 

good Management to that degree, that they 
will not ſuffer this Lid or Cover, thro which 
the young ones have made their Way, to be loſt; 
they go and fetch the Wax, and carry it in- 
to a common Magazine, that it may ſerve 
upon other Occafions; they do at the ſame 
time put the Cell into its regular Form, if 
it be any Ways diſorder'd, and repair it that 
it may ſerve for the ſame Uſe. You will 
have in the ſame Cell five Broods of Works 


ſucceſſively, during the Space of three 


Months. 

The Drones are the Offspring of the King, 
as well as the Bees; there are in the Honey- 
Combs ſome Cells that are larger than others, 
and deſign d for thoſe Worms, which become 
Drones, and conſequently require more Room: 
Theſe Worms are laid by the King with the 
ſame Ceremony, and afterwards treated b 
the Publick with the ſame Care as thoſe 
that become Bees. All Things go well till 
the End of the Summer; but then the Bees 
declare War againſt the Drones, and their 
Fury tranſports them ſo far, as not to ſpare 
thoſe that are bur Worms ; they break the 
Covers, which they themſelves had made for 
the Cells, wherein they are incloſed, and 


pulling 
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pulling them out to kill them, throw their 
little Carcaſſes out of the Hive: A Change 


that is difficult to be comprehended in ſo 
wiſe a Nation. | 


IT may be neceſſary before J finiſh this 
Month's Papers to inſert the following Letter, 
that ſome of my Readers may act with the ſame 
Spirit in trying of Experiments, as the cu- 
rious Author of it has done at Newcaſtle, 
What extraordinary Experiments I have made 
and mentioned in my Works, are now in 
Practice by ſeveral ingenious Men, and pro- 
miſe ſo well, that I ſhall be able very ſoon 
to publiſh them, with the Improvements 
which have been made upon them ; and like- 
wiſe what Succeſs the Trials atter Dr. Agrico- 
la meet with, which I have now under Care. 

In anſwer to Mr. He/op, and many others 
who have a Mind to propagate the Caper, it 
is neceſſary ro acquaint them, that they grow 
commonly about Thoulon ; but as that Place has 


been lately attack'd with the Plague, I judge 


the propereſt Place now to get them from 
is Leghorn, where I doubt not but ſome Seed 
may be had if we ſend for it before Chriſt 
ma,; but, at preſent, there is none in Eng- 
land, unleſs it can be found upon thoſe Plants 
which I raisd about four Years ago, which 
have been in Bloſſom all this Summer. If 
we can get it, we muſt keep it till March be. 
fore we ſow it. To give a further Anſwer 
to Mr. Heſop, and ſome other ingenious Per- 


ſons who have. writ to me about Bees, it 


is alſo neceſſary to inform them, that I have 
now by me ſeveral curious Pieces relating to 
thoſe 


thoſe. 
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thoſe wonderful Inſects, and the Manage- 
ment of them and their Colonies, which I 
ſhall inſert in the following Months. What 1 
have inſerted concerning Bees, in this Month's 
Papers, may ſerve by way of Introduction 


to them: But we come now to the Letter 1 


promis d, which 1 hope may lead others to 
make the ſame” Experiments; for tho' ſome 
may fail in one Place, they may ſucceed in 
another. | 


I Mr. BRADLEY. 


| 
SIR, Newcaſtle upon Tine, Sep. 26. 1741, 


1 I Have been one of your Readers and Ad. 
1 mirersfor your Induſtry in collecting, rea- 


© ſoning upon, and handing down to us 
© whatever I believe is of any valuable Uſe, 
* in Agri- and Horti-Culture at home or abroad, 
* and this both from the Ancients and Mo- 


* derns. And ſeeing you invite Perſons to 
communicate any Trials relating to either, 


I ſhall only now tell you, that this laſt Sum- 


mer, I raiſed Seeds of Oranges and Lemons: 
in a hot Bed but very late (I think I begun 


not till Jane); J anointed ſome of them 


* with ſoft Soap before I ſer them, allo wa- 
© tred them with Soap-Water; the Effect 


© was, that the ſoaped Seeds came up firſt, 


© and the Lemon Seeds, I think, a Week at 


* leaſt before thoſe unſoaped, or the Orange ; 
i * towards 
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towards the Middle or latter End of Auguſt, 
© they had about four or five Leaves beſides 
© the Seed Leaves, upon which I graffed 
© ſome of them with the tender Cyons of an 
© Orange-Tree, in the Method you mention 
that Mr. Curteſs uſeth. My grafling Wax 
© was only Bees-Wax, brought to a Conſi- 
© ſence with fine Turpentine, (for I had not 
© then ſeen Agricola's grafling Mummies) but 
© they all failed me, whether by over-hard 
© lying with Jerſey, or the Turpentine was 
© too hot, (for I ſince find, as Agricola tells us, 
it ought to have its finer Spirits eyaporated 
© by Heat). I alſo uſed ſoft Soap as you ad- 
© viſe to young Shoats of Vines, which took; 
© I tried it alſo upon Slips of Bruſſels Apri- 
© cots,Peaches, NeRorines, Paradice Stocks,@c. 
© but without Succeſs; only ſome Cuttings of 
© the Paſſion-Tree, plain Myrtle, and fpotted 
© Phyllorea have, I think, ſo taken, that they 
vill hold by houſeing: I ſhall, if Ilive to ano- 
© ther Year (for I am now entring upon my 
© 27th Year) try ſome other Experiments. [ 
© cauſed about laſt November ſeveral Holes, 
© with a round Iron, to be made betwixt the 
© Joints of the large Stones, of which our 
firm and ſolid Town Walls are built; for 
© I have two hundred Yards or more for a 
Fence to the Northuard of my Garden; and 
put into each the Root of a ſmall Vine 
raiſed from ſhort Cuttings the Year before, 
with a little fine Earth in each Hole ; two- 
thirds at leaſt, or rather more (for I find 
thoſe I thought had not taken, are juſt now 
putting forth Buds and Leaves) grew, and 


are hopeful ; I am therefore thinking, if I 
could 
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* count, that they may perhaps take with 
me; but not knowing where to have them, 
* unleſs your /talian Gardener, you mention 
in your Improvements for April, can furniſh 
* mewith them ; or, if he have none, if you 
© would pleaſe either to leave Word with 
Mr. Peele where I may buy them, or to pro- 
* cure ſome of your Acquaintance that fends 
* to /taly yearly for Seeds, as you tell us, to 
* get me ſome, I ſhall get one to call upon 
him to know where I may get them, as alſo 
for ſome Sprout Colliflower Seeds, and you 
* will therein greatly oblige me, more eſpecial- 
ly if you can inform me Dr. Douglaſs's Way 
* of propagating Miſletoe; for I have tried 
two Winters in vain: As alſo, if you have 
any Thing in ſhort about Bees, which 1 
am for planting a Colony of, but ſo as 
© not to ſwarm yearly as in the common 
Method, and yet in Wood and Glaſs-hives, 
« which I hear ſome ſome about us have tried, 
© but not ſucceſsfully ; that Method, I think, 
« being too cool for our Climare, but perhaps 
by Straw-hives of another Shape may 
© ſucceed. I had ſome Potatoes from Bermu- 
© das, the laſt of which pleaſed me greatly; 
I ſet ſome of them in July as ſoon as I 
received them; they are but newly come 
up, but whether they will ſtand this Winter 
© or no, I know not. This, Sir, is what oc- 
© curs at preſent ; but ſhall, God willing, next 
< Year try Agricolas Mummies, Cc. as alſo 
* ſome Things helping Vegetation, mention. 


© cd in Glauber's Works; as alſo an oily, vo- 
Rr « latile 


© could, get ſome Caper · Seeds of your Tri - 
© als, about which you give ſo good an Ac- 
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* latile vegetative Salt, mentioned by Dr. Bore- 
* have of Leyden, in his College of Chymi- 
* ſtry ; of which as alſo of any Trials you'll 
© recommend to me, I ſhallthink my ſelf ob- 
- © liged co give you anAccount, if you anſwer 

* this, by directing to me in Newcaftle, which 
is ſufficient, I am, S 1 R, 


Your aſſured Friend and Servant, 
ROBERT HESLOP. 


To Mr. BRADLEY. 
k 1 R, 

C N T long ſince I had the Happineſs of 
6 having ſome Converſation with you, at 
© which Time you was pleas'd to give me 
© ſome Account of the Phyfick Garden at 
© Amſterdam, with the numerous Variety of 
© Plants with which it is ſtock d; which has 
© cauſed me to refle& within my ſelf of the 
© Negligence of our Nation in that Affair, 
© notwithſtanding their Induſtry in the Know- 
© ledge of the Works of Nature is fo great, 
© that I believe ſcarce any Nation in Europe 
can equal it; yet this, which, I think, may 
* redound to the Honour of the Nation in 
general, and the Company's in particular, 
© who are ingaged in the Support of our pub- 
© lick Gardens, is wholly neglected, either 
* for Want of a Spirit in the Supporters, or 
*from the Negligence of the Perſons em- 
* ploy d. How is that Garden at Oxford, ſo 
* much extoll'd formerly, now run to ruin ; 
and likewiſe that well ſituated Garden at 
* Chelſea ſo much confuſed, that inſtead of 
* inviting Perſons to ſee it, it rather * 

| them 
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* them an Averſion to a Garden. But indeed 
* this is not our Caſe in general ; for we 
* have ſome noble Patrons, who, at their own 
proper Coſt and Charge, have erected ſome 
* conliderable Gardens in private to them- 
© ſelves, as Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Sherrard, Mr. Dubois, 
* Dr. Udal, and others; and I could with their 
Example might be followed in our publick 
Gardens, which, Ithink, in a ſhort time, might 
be made to excel moſt Gardens in Europe, if 
a regular Method was taken: Accordingly L 
© ſhall give ſome fmall Hints of my Thoughts, 
© which Way they ought to be regulated. 

1. I would adviſe, as it is lay d out in 
© Quarters, that each Quarter be well wrought 
© and mark'd out in Beds, and that each Bed 
© have the Plants of one Genus claſs'd in it, 
and the diſtin& Species be mark'd in that 
© Bed, to concord with a Book wherein an 
© an exact Account of the Plants in each Bed 
© ſhould be kept as they are claſſed, that there 
© may be no Confuſion among the Plants, 
but that they may readily be found with- 
© out running up and down to ſearch them out. 

2. That thoſe Quarters which are full of 
© large Trees be digg'd up, in order to dil- 
* poſe of ſuch Plants as are natural to Woods; 
© that each Plant be rightly ſituate to its Po- 
* fition and Nouriſhment, for Want of which 
* abundance of Plants are loſt ; for certainly 
* ſhould we ſtrip a Man of his Clothing, and 
* ſend him naked to feed on Graſs, he would 
© ſoon let us know it was contrary to his Na- 
ture, and therefore could not live; and, I 
* think, it is the ſame with Plants, which 
always require a Poſition and Soil a- 
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« precable to that from which they were taken. 
. © In that Journal Book, or ſome other, 
© a Liſtof all the ne Plants that ſhould from 
Time to Time be brought in, with an Ac- 
count from whence collected, with the Names 
of the Perſons, who by their Induſtry ſhould 
© colle& them, that thoſe who ſhould be moſt 
_ © induſtrious might have due Reſpect ſhew'd em. 
4. © That there might be Proviſion made 

© to maintain aquatick Plants. 

s. That there might Proviſion be made to 
bring the Ananas and Guavas, with ſome 
© other choice Fruits, to Perfection. 

6. That ſome odd Part of the Ground be 
© employd to make Experiments, and that 
the Gardener keep an exact Account of his 
Experiments; as likewiſe of his Seeds 
© which he ſows, whether exotick or domeſtick, 
with a Weekly Account of their Progreſs. 

7. That annually towards September there 
© be a general Meeting of the Companies or 
* Maſters, and that then the Gardener give 
© in before them the whole of his Journal, 
© which I think may not prove a little advan- 
* tagious in forwarding Gentlemen in their 
© natural Studies. 

8. Theſe, I think, with ſome other Methods 
too tedious for me to relate here, if rightly put 
© in Practice, might redound much to the Ho- 
© nourof the Byitiſʒi Nation, and the Inſtruction 
© of young Students, the which if you pleaſe to 
© inſert in one of your monthly Books,may ſtir 
* up ſome of our Great Men to put in Practice 
© what they ſhall judge to be agreeable ; 
? and in ſo doing you will much oblige yours 
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Remarks upon the Weather and the Pro- 
| duce of this Month. | 
HE Weather at the beginning of the 
Month was warm, the Wind Weſt ; about 

the fifth Day the Wind chop'd about to the 

North and North-Eaft ; the Weather moderate 

and dry till the thirteenth, when we began to 


have ſome gentle Showers ; the Wind then 


changing to the Jet, remain d about that 


Point till towards the End of the Month, 


excepting only a Day or two that it was 
changeable from North to North-Eaſt, and 
touching ſometimes upon the South. While 
the Wind was Weſterly I obſerved we had 
frequent Rains, but whilſt it was ſhifting in 
the other Quarters the Sky was clear. All 
this time, however, we had not the ſame Rea- 
ſon to complain of Cold as we had in the 
preceding Month, though we are uſed to ex- 
pe& ſome Cold about Sr. Bartholomew's Day. 
The Spirit in the Thermometer was then about 
34 Degrees, and towards the End at 43. 

We had now ripe the beſt Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, ſome Apricots, many ſorts of Pears, 
Apples of various kinds, Plums, ſome Morelo 
Cherries, ſome Rasberries, Goosberries and Cur- 
rants in plenty. Mulberries began to ripen 
apace ; Figs of Five or Six ſorts, ſome of the 
July, Sweet Water and Burgundy Grapes ripen'd 
where they had the Advantage of good Walls 
and good Pruning ; and about the End I 
ſaw ſome of the white Muſcadine, black Cur- 
rant and black Cluſter Grapes pretty near ri- 
pening againſt good Walls: and in Mr. Har- 
ers Vineyard in Rotherhith, I obſerved _—_— 
. ' O 
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of the fel Grape in Eſpalier full ripe, and the 
Burgund) kind beginning to turn. 
And as this Month is commonly the Time 
of the Year when Grapes and other choice 
Fruit ſhould, according to the regular Courſe 
of Seaſons, be ripe in their full Perfection, 
I ſhall take the Opportunity of mentioning 
a Contrivance of the late Lord Capel's, for 
the preſerving them from Flies and other 
Vermin, which are now more numerous than 
at any other Time of the Year: The Way is 
to prepare Bags of Crape, Lawn, or of any 
other thin and open wrought Stuff, ro be ex- 
tended by ſmall Hoops; which Bags being 
put over the Fruit, not only preſerves it from 
being injured by Vermin, but ſuffers the Air 
and Sun to perform the A& of Maturation 
or Ripening: But as ſoon as the Froſts begin, 
theſe Bags are of no longer uſe; which is ſo 
plain a Thing that I ſhould not mention it, if 
I had not feen them indiſcreetly uſed with a 
Deſign to keep the Froſt from the Fruit. 
This is Indiſcretion, becauſe whoever knows 
the Nature of Fruit, or of Grapes eſpecially, 
muſt know, that when the Froſts touch them, 


the Skin of the Fruit thickens and ſowers; 


and it is as certain, that where Air can enter, 
the Froſt can do the ſame, and will ſpoil the 
Fruit; therefore it is more reaſonable when 
our Grapes are full tipe, and we expect 
froſty Nights, to cover every Bunch with Pa- 
per, after having pick'd and clear'd them of 
the rotten Grapes; ſuch Bunches may remain 
upon the Vine till Chriſtmas, and will then 
cat very well. : 

It we cut down a Bed or Two of Aſparagus 

. EE | Haulin, 
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Haulin, at the beginning, we may expect it to 
Sprout again with good Buds aboutthe Middle 


of the next Month; but eſpecially if we open 


the Alleys and lay into them a little hot Dung. 
I obſerved in the Markets plenty of Me- 
lons and Cucumbers, Kidney Beans, Oni- 


ons, Schalotts, Rocambole, ſome Beans and 


Peaſe, Collyflowers, Cabbages, and fine Sprouts 
of the forward Cabbages, Turneps, Carrots, 
ſome forced Salary, Cabbage Lettice, Phil. 
berts, Walnuts and Damſons; but Muſh- 
rooms, which are uſually the Produce of the 
latter part of this Month, were very fcarce ; 


which Scarceneſs I conceive might proceed 


from the Wet and Coldneſs of the Summer 
Months ; for when we have had a dry and 
hot Summer, I always have taken notice, 
that as ſoon as the firſt Rains fall upon the 
ſcorch'd Ground, Muſhrooms ſpring up plen- 
tifully in ſuch Places where Horſes have been 
grazed the ſame Summer ; but this Year ſome 
Paſtures, which uſed to afford great Abun- 
dance, did not produce any, although Hor- 
ſes had grazed in them this Year as uſual. 
And I was the more diligent to ſearch for 
them for the ſake of the Earth under them, 
which ſeems to be bound together with white 
Cobweb-like Threads: This Earth I ſought 
for, in order to propagate by its means ſome 


Muſhrooms in hot Beds, according to the 


Method uſed about Paris, where they may 
be had every Month in the Year. 
The W/t-IndiaPine-apples or Ananas continue 
ripening at Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond. 
To conclude this Month, which is the chicf 
Fruit Seaſon, Ithink I cannot do it more pro- 


perly 
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perly than by preſcribing a proper Method: 
for tranſporting of Fruit from one Place to 
another, ſo that it ſhall receive no Damage, 
though it paſs over the moſt rugged Ways. 

For this uſe we muſt provide a Box and as 
much Bran as will fill ir compleatly,which Bran 
' muſt be carefully dry'd before a Fire, and often 
turn'dinthe time of drying ; for if there isMoi- 
ſtare left in it, it will be apt to ferment, by 
lying a few Days preſs'd together. The Fruit 

ould be tenderly gather'd when the Sun 
has perfectly dry'd it, and lay'd upon dry 
Flannel till the Day following, when it may 
be pack'd up in the following manner; 

Lay an Inch or Two thick of Bran at the 
Bottom of the Box, and after it is well 
preſs d down lay on your Fruit ſingle, ſo as 
not to touch each other, but leaving about 
an Inch Vacancy. Between the Fruit theſe 
Vacancies muſt then be clofely fill'd with 
Bran, and the Layer of Fruit cover'd with 
Bran about two Inches, prefs'd gently down: 
upon this place another Parcel of Fruit, or- 
dering it as before, and Bran upon that, and 
ſo ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, or Layer upon Layer, 
till the Box is full, always having regard 
that the upper Layer is Bran about two 
Inches thick, even ſo as to give great Reſi- 
Nance to the Cover of the Box when we nail 
it down; for ſo the Fruit will be kept tight 
in the Box, and cannot bruiſe or receive 
Damage by a Conveyance of three Weeks, as 
I have proved ; ſome, who are very curious, 
uſe inſtead of- Bran, fine Wood Aſhes well 
cleard from every Part of the Coat, which 
is rather better than Bran for a long Voy- 
age, but are not ſo eaſily found near London. 
The End of the Month of Auguſt. 
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Obſe vations FOI to N their 
Food and Paſture ; and how far 
| the Goodneſs of a Butter and 
" Cheeſe may depend either upon the 
Kind of Cattle, the Soil where they 
are grazed, or the Ment, ak in 
1 Day. 


"EF Obſerve only 3 Sorts of Kine 
is Exland, which are remarkably 
. 3 in their Colour, viz. the 
black, the white, and the red. 
The black Sort is commonly 
kr ſmalleſt, and it has been obſerved is the 
ſtrongeſt for Lahour; we find carte oe — 
olour 


„ 
Colour chiefly in the mountainous Countries, 
where they are ſtill much ſmaller than when 
they enjoy the free Nouriſhment of the low 
rank Grounds; but yet I have never obſerv'd 
them of ſo great a Stature or Bulk of Growth, 
when even they have had the richeſt Paſture, 
as is common in the white and red Kinds: 
And it is a Remark of the old Authors not 
unworthy our Obſervation, that the black 
Kine about ſixty Years ſince were chiefly bred 
in Cheſhire, Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and Darby- 
ſbire; which Counties chiefly ſupply, as I am 
inform'd, that large Quantity of rich Cheeſe, 
which.we.receive under the Name of Cheſhire 
Cheeſe: And itis obſervable, that the Cows 


of this black Strain yield ſeldom more than 


a Gallon of Milk at a Meal or Milking ; 


but to make us amends they continue Milcht, 


or in Milk, till within a very few Days of Cal- 
ving, ſo that we can hardly ſay they are ever 
dry : Whereas the other Sorts, which are re- 
markable for their Colour, as the white or the 
red, will, after Calving, give large Meals of 
Milk near three Times as much as the for- 
mer, but grow dry very foon. | 
The white Breed of. Kine, according to 
ſome Remarks of a very learned Gentleman, 
which I have now by me, were very fre- 
quent in Lincolnſbire about thirty Years ago, 
trom whence he firſt brought them into Surry 


as a Curioſity ; they are of different Make 


and much larger than the black Cattle, and 
give more more Milk at a Meal, but go dry; 
very ſoon: It is obſerv'd likewiſe in the ſame 
Remarks, that many of this Breed were then 
m Suffolk; and I wiſh he had gone ſo far, as 

to 
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to have given us ſome Reaſoning upon thoſe 
coarſe Cheeſes, which are call'd Suffolk Cheeſe, 
and why they happen to be harder and drier 
than any in Europe; but we ſhall ſay more of 
that by and by. | 0 ir 

The red Kind is commonly the largeſt of 
any Sort we have in Exgland; and it is ob- 
ſery'd by ſome Farmers, will give. more Milk 
at a Meal than the Cows of any other Co- 
lour : It has likewiſe been the Opinion of 
Phyſicians, that the Milk of the red Cow is 
mote nouriſhing than that of any other Sort 
of Kine, as is remarkable by their preſcri - 
bing it to conſumptive Perſons ; and if I may 
be allow'd the Liberty of adding my own 


Reaſons why it is ſo, my Opinion is, that 


whatever Body is luxuriant in Growth,denotes 
that it enjoys perfect Health, in that.it draws 
Plenty of Nouriſhment from its Diet; and 
if an Animal, Vegetable, or whatever it be, is 
large and well nouriſh'd in its Kind, and 
that its Parts ſeparately or altogether are 
roper Diet for any Particular of the- Animal 
ce, the more ſuch Bodies are vigorouſly 
nouriſh'd, the more nouriſhing. they will be 
to whatever Creature uſes them in Diet. 
One of my curious Correſpondents obſerves 
in Animal Bodies, the black, or ſuch as have 
black Hair, are generally hot and dry in 
their Conſtitution, thoſe which have Hair 
of a rediſh Colour are fill'd with more vi- 
gorous and fluent Juices, and thoſe which 
have white Hair, have a faint or weak 
State of Body, or declining io their Strength; 
the white, grey, or ſilver Hairs in old Per- 
fons, the golden Locks ſo much admired a- 
mong 
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mong the Grecians, and always a Beauty in 
their Venus; with many other Remarks of 
the ſame Kind, my Correſpondent gives me 
as Proofs, that the Hy of ſovereign 
Juices may be judged of in ſuch Animals, as 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhable -by the Colour of 
their Hair. This is all I fhall at preſent take 
from his Letter, for the Uſe of the Subject I 
have in hand; the reſt may afford matter of 
Contemplation another time. But to pro- 
ceed upon my own Obſervations ; wherever 
I have had Opportunity of examining into 
this Part of Farming, which relates to the 
Dairy, I have always found the red Cows 
to give much more Milk than the black Sort, 
where the Farmers haue been wiſe enough 
to keep one genuine Breed of Kine from 
mixing with another, as ſome curious Men 
do now in Somerſetſbire, and the adjacent 
Parts; where, as I am inform d, the red Sott 
of Kine was firſt bred; and is chiefly edu - 
cated at this Time for the ſake of its large 
Size, which will yield in the Markets for 
the Butchers uſe ſeveral Pounds Sterling- per 
Beaſt more than the natural black Cattle. The 
mixing of theſe Sorts, I ſuppoſe, has been 
a Means of producing-the Pey'd Kind, now 
pretty frequent, and- of bringing the more 
luſty Race into a Degeneracy, as it has 
brought the dwarfiſh Strain to be of a larget 
Size than they were -originally ; and at the 
ſame time, the Qualities which were admir'd 
in either 'diſtin&ly. before the Coupling, are 
now ſo confounded one with the other, that 
their original Perfections are hardly to be 


traced out. 'The famous Chedder Cheeſes, 
| which 
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which are ſo large and coſtly that few of 
them appear but in the Houſes of Men of 
Fortune, are made in this County and the ad- 
jacent Parts, and takes its Name from Ched- 
der, a Town, as others do from Cheſhire, a 
County. Tis, as I am well inform'd, the 
Cuſtom in ſome of theſe Meſtern Parts, for all 
the People of a Pariſh to join their Milk 
every Day by Turns, for the making of a 
Cheeſe, which is the reaſon that they are ſo 
very large, and-greatly exceeding the Weight 
of thoſe Cheeſes made in ſingle Dairies : But 
whether it is the ſort of Kine, or the Feed, 
or the Management of the Milk in the Dairy, 
which gives the Richneſs to the Cheeſe, we 
ſhall conſider: hereafter. 

We may repeat as we go along, that the 
Red Cows do not only give, for the Gene- 
rality; more Milk at a Meal than thoſe of 
other Colours, but bring better Calves too, 
notwithſtanding it has been argued on the 
contrary ; ſome even affirming it was impoſ. 
ſible that a Calf could be compleatly nou. 
riſh'd in the Matrix, where the Milk was a- 
bundant in the Dam. Others again tell us, 
that the natural black Kind which give Milk 
all the Year cannot bring good Calves, becauſe 
ſay they, where this Milk is continued du- 
ring the whole Time the Cow is pregnant, 
it muſt certainly draw away the Nouriſhment 
which is requiſite to feed the Calf while it 
is encloſed in the Matrix. 

To anſwer the firſt Difficulty, I think we 
need go little farther than what I have ſaid 
before, i. e. that the Red or Larger ſort of 


Cow which gives great — of Milk 
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at a Meal, becomes dry ſooner after her Preg- 


nancy than others; ſo that when the Calf 
begins to grow in the Matrix, all the Juices 
of the Body are turn'd to its Nouriſhment, 
except ſuchasare loſt by Tranſpiration, or the 
feeding of the Hair upon the red Cows, which 
Hair is always ſaid to be muchſtronger upon 
the Cows of this Colour than upon the Black. 


On the other hand, though the black Cat- 
tle give leſs Milk at a Meal than the red 


Kine, yet they continue milch'd till near the 


Time of Calving ; which in ſome Caſes is 


rather to be choſen, than a Cow which gives 
a great Quantity at a Meal, and goes dry 
ſoon, as I ſhall explain hereafter. Nor can 
I find any Reaſon why the black Cattle, which 
are thus conſtantly in Milk, ſhould not bring 
a well-grown Calf; for ſeeing how mode- 
rately they diſpenſe their Milk at-each Meal, 
we may reaſonably infer that they give only 
what Nature allots them to ſpare from their 
Nouriſhment, and rather ſeems to be' a ne- 


ceſſary Diſcharge of Juices, than any Incon- 


venience either to the Cow or the Calf ſhe is 
pregnant with: For in ſuch a Caſe, the Calf 
will naturally draw to it ſelf from the Mo. 


ther, what Juices are neceſſary for its Suͤp- 


port; and if it requir d more than the Cow 
could conveniently furniſn, the Cow muſt 
then neceſſarily languiſh, and as ſurely loſe 
her Milk: So that while we find Milk in a 


Cow, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 


either the Cow or Calf wants Nouriſh- 
ment. Theſe natural black Cows, if they 
have free Paſture or are well fed, will, as I 
am told by ſome Cow- men about London, 

yield 
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yield one Time with another compleatly ſix 
Quarts of Milk per Diem the whole Year a- 
bout. And conſidering the Time that the 
Red Cows or ſuch as are deep Milch'd are 
dry, the Milk of the Black in one Year ex- 
ceeds that of the Red in Quantity; but then 
if this Milk is for Dairy Uſe, it is fortunate 
to have a deep milch'd red Cow to calve a- 
bout the End of March or Beginning of A- 
pril, that ſne may be come to her Milk juſt 
when the Spring is riſing, and the Graſs is 
full of vigorous and nouriſhing Spirits, which 
will greatly add to the Quantity of Milk ſhe 
will give at a Meal. I have, three or four 
times, been Witneſs, that a large Cow has 
given in one Day upwards of Thirty One 
Quarts ; but ſuch Extravagance ſoon declines, 
and the Cow is unprofitable during a good 
part of the Year, unleſs we let her Calf go 
along with her: But this is no way agreea» 
ble to the Rules of the skilful Farmers; they 
value the Milk for Dairy uſe, while the Graſs 
is long and rich, more than the Profits which 
would ariſe from a Calf at that Seaſon, 
But when a Cow calves about October or No- 
vember, the Calf may be brought up for In- 
creaſe, the Milk then is not ſo fit for Dairy, 
the Calf will be more harden'd againſt Di- 
ſtempers, and thrive by the nouriſhing Food 
of the following Spring, and be much more 
entle and familiar than if it had at once 
allen in with Plenty at its Birth. But it 1s 
now time that I ſay ſomething of the Paſture 
and Food of Cows, how much the Goodneſs 

of their Milk may be influenced thereby. 
And, firſt, we muſt ſuppoſe that the Juices 
Tt 2 of 
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of every Herb are fuller of Spirits and more 
nouriſhing when they are in the Vigour of 
their Growth, than when the Cold puts a 
ſtop to their Vegetation; for in ſome aro- 
matick Herbs, when the Cold begins they 
Joſe their ſpicy Smell; and again, when the 
Warmth of the Spring begins to move their 
Juices they regain their Odour ; which 
ſhews that by Cold, Plants loſe the Spirits 
which by Heat they poſſeſs d; ſo that the 
Milk of Kine cannot be ſuppoſed to yield 
that Nouriſhment when the Cows feed on 
Herbs out of Growth, as it will do when 
Herbs are ſpringing : And to prove that the 
Milk of an Animal can be influenced by 
Herbs fimply, or by Heat or Cold, which 
alters them, I ſhall give ſome Inſtances. * 
Firſt, When a Cow feeds where Crow Gar. 
lick happens to grow amongſt the Graſs, the 
Milk will afiuredly partake of the Reliſh of 
the Garlick : I have often ſeen Cows feed up- 
on it, and have as often found the Scent of 
Garlick in the Milk, as I have had Oppor- 
tunity of uſing it; which plainly demon- 
ſtrates to me, that notwithſtanding all the 
different Filtrations of the Juices through the 
Body of the Animal, yet it is neceſſary in 
Nature, that every part of the Body muſt 
draw ſome Nouriſhment from the Diet of 
an Animal, or the Food which every Crea. 
ture receives into the Stomach, and that the 
Herbs which Cows feed upon either melio- 
rate or hurt their Milk. | 
Secondly, At the Time of the Year when 
the Leaves fall, we find the Milk of thoſe 
Cows which feed upon them is bitter to the 
Taſte, 


Taſt; 
that 

fallir 
Milk 
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Taſte, and is very apt to turn or change; ſo 
that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
falling Leaves have an Influence over their 
Milk. It is not uncommon to {ce Cows feed 
in this manner, nor is it more rate to find 
Milk influenced at that Time, as I have ſaid; 
but whether it be from the Leaves in gene- 
ral that fall and then tend to Maturation, or 
from Leaves of particular Plants, may be 
conſider d hereafter. | 

Thirdly, About Autumn it is cuſtomary 
near London, to feed the Cows with Turneps 
of a large Kind, commonly call'd the Cow 
Turneps; and theſe are uſed in many Places 
with Indiſcretion, by giving the Cows both 
the Leaves and the Roots, as they are freſh 
drawn from the Field; the Milk in this Caſe 
will likewiſe be bitter, though the Cows can- 
not get at fallen Leaves. But ſome Farmers, 
who are a little curious in the Feed of Cows 
at this time of the Year, have the Leaves 
cut from the Roots, and let them lie ſome 
time together, two or three Days perhaps, 
before the Cows eat them, and then they ob- 
ſerve the Milk is not bitter: But then we 
muſt take notice, that the uſe of the Turneps 
at this Time, when Graſs is ſcarce, is to keep 
the Cows full of Milk; for the dry Meat or 
Hay alone the Herdſmen ſuppoſe. will dry 
the Cattle: therefore the Turneps are uſed, 
as being Plants full of Juice, and are ſaid by 
the Cowkeepers to fill the Cows with Milk, 
which might give us a farther Opportunity 
of Reaſoning ; but I ſhall defer it till ano- 
ther Time. 


With theſe Turneps and ſome other Greens 
are 
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are Cows often fed in the Winter about Lon- 
don; but theſe Herbs alone are too full of 
— for the Health of the Cows; and there- 
ore the other part of their Food is Hay, 
which is commonly of the coarſeſt ſort, 
ſuch as is made in Orchards, growing rank 
under Trees; or ſuch as is made of the Graſs 
of a ſecond Spring: But I find by Experienee 
that the beſt Hay is the beſt for Cows; it 
nouriſhes in the Winter, makes them ſtrong, 
and keeps them in Milk, provided the Cows 
are turn'd in the warmer part of the Day 
into Graſs, ' eſpecially ſuch as has had Dung 
ſpread over it about the End of Auguſt, be- 
fore the Rains fall. | 
It is certain, that Cows which feed in 
the Spring upon high Graſs abound in Milk, 
but that which grows rank in Orchards, is 
commonly ſower; for though the Cows will 
eat it either in Graſs or Hay, yet their Milk 
is always poor and apt to change: Their 
Bodies are not ſtrengthen'd with ſuch Diet; 
and though they continue to give Milk 
while they eat ſuch Traſh, yet it has been 
pretty well experienced by the Learned, that 
good Graſs of the Spring, or Hay made of 
Graſs in its Excellence, will give ſo much 
Strength to the Kine that feed upon it, that 
the Advantage of Milk will very well pay 
the Expence and make the Milk the better 
taſted; for where the Diet is good the Body 
will be ſtrong, and in this caſe will yield a- 
bundance of Milk, and eſpecially ſuch as is 
of good Uſe in the Dairy. 
In Somerſetſhire, and ſome of the Meſtera 


Parts of England, near the Place where the 
famous 
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famous Chedder Cheeſes are made, the Lands 
are commonly flat and low, and are often ſo 
well water d, that the Graſs is very free and 
vigorous; the Cattle indeed are of a large 
Strain, and in this fort of Land it ſeems the 
Kine find large Subſiſtance: Their Parts and 
Veſſels are naturally larger than the other 
ſorts, and thers they gather Nouriſhment e- 
nough from their Food to fill their Veſſels: 
and Parts in ſuch a manner, as to make them 
ſurpaſs all thoſe of the ſame Breed, which 
feed in the more hilly or dry Countries. 
In ' Lincolnſhire, and other Countries where 
this ſort of Cattle is fed in Marſhes, we find: 
them grow to a very large Size; but we may 
remark, that theſe Marſhes are rather uſed for 
Oxen than Cows: But howevergwhere Cows 
have-an „ e of ſuch Food, and are 
of a large Kine in Nature, their Milk makes 
much fatter Butter than thoſe which are fed: 
upon ſhott Graſs; for a Proof of which we 
might inſtance Holland; where, according to 
my Obſervation, is found the fatteſt or 
richeſt Butter in —_ and there the 

Cows feed in the Salt Marſhes' where the 
Parmeſan Cheeſes are made, the Country is 
flat, and is floated Three or Four times in a 
Year. The moſt famous Place for theſe 
Cheeſes is at a Ton in the MiJaneze, whoſe 
Name I do not now remember; here how- 
ever we muſt obſerve, that the Water is not 
Salt which overflows the Land. The Iſle of 
Ely and other fenny Countries always pro- 
duce very good Butter; and I think it is as 
juſt an Obſervation, that the high dry 
Grounds never yield Butter, which has 1 
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Richneſs in it, or will keep three Days with⸗ 
out changing to ſuch à Reliſh as a nice 
Taſte cannot bear. And again, in ſuch 
Grounds we find, that the Cattle of what- 


ever ſort they are, do not produce ſo much 


Milk, as they would do if they were fed in 
low Grounds or marſh Lands. And here 
we ought to conſider in particular, how far 
every diſtint Kind of Graſs or Herb in- 
fluences the Milk, the Butter, or the Cheeſe ; 


and how. it happens that the Milk of a Cow 


of one ſort ſhall differ from another, though 
they both-have the ſame Paſture ; or whether 
it is the Nature of theſe Animals at one time 
more than another, to give unprofitable Milk 
from the. ſame Diet: Here would be a vaſt 
Field to reaſon ns but at preſent I have 
not Materials ſufficient to explain this Mat. 
ter ſo fully as I would do. Before we can 
rightly undertake it, we muſt be ſatisfied 
what ſort of Graſs or Food the Cows have 
in Suffolk, what in Cheſbire, and what theſe 
Creatures feed molt generally upon in the 
other Countries of Britain, and alſo how ſuch 
Graſſes are water d. I hope therefore that my 
Correſpondents will be particular upon this 
Head as they meet with Oppeetunity of Ob- 
ſervation; for without doubt the Goodneſs or 
Badneſs of Milk is govern d by the Herbs 
eaten by the Cattle, as I have hinted above. 
But again, if the Milk be perfectly good, 
it may be ſpoil'd by bad M ent in the 
Dairy. In Devonſbire, and ſome other Coun- 
tries in the Weſt of England, I obſerv'd that 
the Butter in many Places taſted of Smoak, 
and was apt to grow rank ſoon after _— 
| While 
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which made me curious to enquire into the 
Cauſe, the Milk of it ſelf was good, and the 
Cream was rich; but I found that the Me- 
thod of making it into Butter occaſion d both 
the Evils: for, firſt, I found that the Milk 
was ſet in braſs Pans; and in the next place, 
the Butter was made in braſs Kettles over a 
Fire, without a-Churn: From whence we 
may eaſily conceive, that the beſt Milk, with 
this Management, could never yield good 
Butter; for it is certain, that Brafs will com- 
municate part of its rank Quality to any Li- 
quor it is infuſed in: And where the Liquor 
has the ſame Opportunity of correſponding 
with Braſs, as in the preſent Caſe, for twelve 
Hours at a time, it is no wonder if the Milk 
athers from it an ungrateful Reliſh; but e- 
pecially when it is warm'd over the Fire in 
braſs Veſſels, for then it muſt certainly par- 
take of the Qualities of the Braſs more than 
it did before in the Dairy Pans. And tho' 
it is generally allow'd that Veſſels of Braſs 
give leſs Impreſſion to Liquors than thoſe 
made of other Metals, yet we are aſſuted 
Braſs has ſome Effect upon Liquors, and e- 
ſpecially the Juices of Animals when they are 
warm; for to apply the Hand when it ſweats 
to a piece of Braſs, though it be never ſo 
well poliſh'd, it will in leſs than a Minute 
occaſion a moſt ungrateful Scent like that of 
Aquafortis, which will remain upon the Hand 
for a Quarter of an Hour. Beſides which I 
could produce many other Inſtances of the 
like nature if it was neceſſary, to prove that 
Braſs has an Effect upon Liquids, and chiefly 


ſuch as proceed from Animal Bodies. 
| Pre | Un "The 
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The Uſe of Braſs Veſſels however I found 
had been a Cuſtom of ſo long a Date, that 
it was with great Difficalty I prevail'd upon 
a few to try the Method of the London Dai- 
ries, viz, to uſe glazed Earthern Pans in lieu 
of Braſs Veſſels, and to avoid the Smoaking 
of the Milk prercke Fire, by uſing a Churn, 
which many of them had never heard of till 
that Time; but tho ſome fem have try'd this 
Way, and found their Account by it, yet is 
it fo difficult to overcome the Prejudice of 
Education, that I do not find many who 
have had Reſolution enough to truſt their 
Senſes, and correct the Ert6rs:of that Part 
of Farming, which in ſome Places in Ex- 
land might be render d the rioheſt Branch 
in Husbandry, and be of private as well as 
publick Benefit; for certaimy thoſe who ex- 
cel in the Management of che Dairy hart 
their private Gain, and may be generally 
uſeful as Examples, or in giving the World 
ſuch Goods as cannot fail of a ſuitable Re. 
ward. mE els 
One of my Correſpondents computes, that 
Butter, Cheeſe, and the Product of Milk a- 
mounts to more than an Eighth Part of the 


Money gain'd by Farming in Exgland; and 


he adds, that the Money to be gain'd by this 
Branch might amount to much more than it 
does at preſent, if ſome of our Country Dairies 
were to follow the Examples of thoſe who 
excell'd the moſt in the Dairy Way. I con- 
feſs, that J agree with him ſo far as the Dairy 
Management is coneern'd ; bur on the other 
hand, we muſt conſider what is before related, 
that Soil, Graſs or Hetb, and the Nature —_— 

ne 
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Kine muſt firſt be exactly taken care of ; and” 
where theſe all concur, I find the London 
Markets will give in the Value of one Pound 
Weight of Butter four Pence or five Pence more 
than it would bring, if it was wanting of any 
of theſe Helps: ſo that Butter well made 
cannot ſail of raiſing as much Money, as will 
gratefully reward the Care and Induſtry of 
the Farmer. | 
Ot Cheeſes we may obſerve many Varie- 
ties, proceeding partly from the Dairy Ma- 
nagement, and partly from the Food of the 
Cattle; the Particulars, as far they relate to 
the Dairy, I am now collecting for the com- 
mon Good, and ſhall account my ſelf much 
oblig'd to any, who will contribute towards 
compleating ſuch a Collection; and they will 
have this Advantage by it, that beſides their 
own Method, they will fee many others, 
which elſe would have never come to their 
View; and by ſuch means, it is likely many 
Farms may be greatly improved. 

In this Requeſt, I deſire that my Corre- 
ſpondents would not ſcruple to ſend me the 
moſt common Receipts for making of Cheeſes, 
to add to thoſe I have already provided; for 
tho they may be common in one County, they 
may be new in another; a Churn, which one 
would believe. was as univerſal as any Thing 
we could name, is {till aSrrangerto many Parts 
of England. 

In the Accounts I deſire, I ſhould be glad 
of the Particulars of the Runnet, or Cheeſelep- 
Bag, the Quantity of Salt or Liquor to every 
Quantity of Milk, and whether the Cows 
Milk, is mix'd with that of Sheep, Goats, 

Uu 2 Mares, 
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Mares, or other Cattle; which is practis'd in 
ſome Parts of England and Wales, where I 
have taſted excellent Cheeſe, exceeding thoſe 
of Cheſhire in high Flavour and Richneſs ; and 
again, to know the particular Ways of mel- 
lowing or ripening of Cheeſe, 

I remember a Dutch Merchant onge told 
me, that he had ſent ſome. of the beſt Hollands 
Cheeſes to the Eaſt-Indies, and receiv'd one 
of them back in greater Perfection than he 
had ever taſted any. His Method was to lay 
them in Oil, and ſtop them cloſe up in 
Earthern Veſſels, which, he ſays, helps them 
extreamly, when they are about paſſing 
the Line; where the Heat is ſo great, that 
Cheeſes are commonly loſt by it, without 
ſuch Caution as he uſed. One of my Acquain- 
tance is often at the Expence of Canary Wine 
to keep his Cheeſes in, which renders them 
very mellow, eſpecially if they have the 


Help of moderate conſtant Warmth, about 


a Fortnight before they are cut. The An- 


gelots might ſurely be made as well in Eng- 


land as elſewhere, ſeeing we have in ſome 
County or other, the ſame Food for Cattle 
that other Countries afford. 
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An Account of Bees, the Manner how 
they gather their Wax and Honey, 
of the Structure of their Combs, 
" their Mannerof breeding and ſwarm- 
ing; with Variety of curious Ob- 
ſervations relating to their Occonomy, 
_ by Mr. Maraldi; as alſo ſome Sen- 
_ tements, which may be uſeful to ſuch 
as either have or deſign to build Bee- 
houſes, or ſtudy the Advantages of a 
well-managed Apiary. © 


THE Naturaliſts acknowledge, that Bees 
are the moſt wonderful of all Inſe&s: The 
Inſtin& they have to feed upon Flowers, and to 
gather Honey and Wax from them ; the Or- 
der they obſerve in their different Occupa- 
tions, their Government, Induſtry, and ad- 
mirable Skill in carrying on their Work; in 
a Word, all the Diſpoſitions that are to be 
found among thoſe Animals, have engaged 
the Attention both of the ancient and mo- 

dern Philoſophers. 
Ariſtomachus, amongſt the Ancients, ſpent 
eight and thirty Years in Contemplation of 
them ; and Hilliſcus retir'd into the Woods, 
that he might have the more Opportunity to 
obſerve them: Thoſe two Philoſophers, ac- 
cording to the Account given us by Pliny, 
wrote 
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wrote of the Nature of Bees; and they were 
the Perſons, perhaps, who taught others how 
to order them, to provide Hives for them, 
and reap great Advantages from them. 

We are beholden to Ariſtotle for the cu- 
rious and uſeful Obſervations he has left us 
concerning this Inſe&, which Virgil has beau. 
tify'd, and put into Latin Verſe : Theſe, Ob- 
ſervations were afterwards confim'd and im- 
prov'd by Pliny, and ſeveral ancient Philoſo- 
Pers | 
Among the Moderns, Prince Frederick Cefi, 
the Inſtitutor and Principal of the Roman 
Academy of Sciences, towards the beginning 
of the laſt Century, wrote a Treatiſe con- 
cerning Bees, as Fabius Columna informs us, 
which he preſented to Pope Urban VIII. and 
gave us Hopes it ſhould be printed, with 
a Deſcription of the Parts of this Animal, 
by the Help of a Mifcrofcope of Stelluti, a 
Member of the ſame Academy ; but we know 
not what is become of that Work, no more 
than the Anatomy of this Animal promiſed 
us ſeveral Years ago by Swammerdam. 

We have, notwithitanding the Obſerva- 
tions that have been made by fo many learned 
Perſons, not declined to examine this Part of 
Nature, wherein we have been inſenſibly en- 
gaged, both by the Pleaſure we have had in 
ſo curious a Study, and by the Convenien- 
cy of a great Number of Glaſs-Hives in M. 
Caſſini's Garden, adjoyning to the Qbſervata- 
ry. As ſeveral of the Moderns, as well as 
the Ancients, have treated of the Methods 
how to manage thefe Animals in point of 


Profit, we ſhall wave that for the _ 
an 


attain 
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and content ourſelves with inſerting what 
we have found to be molt curious concerning 
them. | Ni | DINT ($33: 
We ſhall give you the Origin of, Bees, the 
different Species in the ſame Hive, the {mall 
Number of thoſe appointed for Propagation, 
and the Numeroufneſs of thoſe that work: 
We ſhall explain to you how. theſe gather 
Honey and Wax from Flowers, and how, 
being engaged in different Occupations, they 
aſſiſt one another in their Work: We. ſhall 
give you a Deſcription of the chief Organe 
of Bees, and explain the Manner how they 
build their Cells and Honey-Combs, an in- 
genious and learned Piece of Architecture 
moſt of theſe Obſervations have been verify 
ſeveral Times, and fully evidenced. As for 
others, you may eaſily judge of them by the 
Manner they are related; we muſt be con- 
tent with Conjectures, as not being able to 
attain to a perfect Knowledge of them, by 
reaſon of the Difficulties which occur in ſuc 
Inquiries: For here Nature is not only en- 
compaſſed with Obſcurities, as it is every 
where; but ſhe has alſo arm d againſt us, when 
we would look near into her, the Stings of 
the Bees, which renders them intractable. , 
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/ Bees, and their different Species. 


HE Number of Bees in a Hive differ 
according to the different Sizes of the 


Hives; 
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Hives; we reckon there are eight or ten 


thouſand Bees in a ſmall one, and about 
eighteen thouſand in a large one. 
We have found three different Sorts of 
Bees in every Hive, whether great or ſmall : 
The firſt Sort is that we properly call Bees; 
which makes up in a Manner the whole 
Swarm : Theſe are the Anitnals, as we ſhall 
ſhew by and by, that gather the Wax from 
the Flowers that work it, and make Honey- 
Combs and Cells of it; tis they that gather 
the Honey, and fill the Combs therewith in 
Summer Time, to maintain them in Winter; 
who take care to ſnpply their Young with 
Food ſuitable to their Age, and excite a 
Heat which contributes to bring them to 
their full Growth; laſtly, theſe are the Crea- 
tures, whoſe Buſineſs it is to keep the Hive 
clean, and to drive away whatever may be 
injurious to them. All theſe Bees have a 
Sting ; and of this Species, there are ſome 
that are a little bigger than others. 

The ſecond Sort is what they call Drones; 
their Colour which is a little darker, and 
their Bigneſs will help you eafily to diſtin- 
guiſh them from others; for the Drones are 
one third longer, and a little thicker than 
the Bees. Some Hives have but a ſmall Num- 
ber of Drones, others haye many ; and there 
are ſome Seaſons of the Year, when we could 
diſcern none of them: We have likewiſe 
ſometimes found Drones no bigger than the 
common Bees; no Drone has a Sting. 

Finally, We have obſerved a third Sort of 
Bees in the ſame Hive, that are even longer 
than the Drones, but not ſo thick in Propor- 

tion 


ay 

tion to their Length, and they have a more 
lively and redder Colour; we never found 
above three of theſe in a Hive, and often 
but one: This Bee has a grave and compoſed 
Gate, and is arm'd with a Sting; the is the 
Mother of all the reſt, 10 we ſhall ſhew here - 
after, but is generally Riled the King Bee. 
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V OU may diſtinguiſh three principal Parts 
1 in a Bee; the Head, which by a ſmall 
Fibre adheres to the reſt of the Body; the 
Middle of the Body, which is the fecond 
Part ; and that is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
Belly, which is the third Part. 

Bees have two Kinds of Saws or Jaws in 
the lower Part of the Head, which open and 
ſhut from the Right to the Left; its with 
this Organ, they gather the Wax, knead it, 
build and poliſh theit Cells; they alſo uſe it 
to carry whatever they have into and out of 
their Hives. 

At the ſame End of the Head Bees have 
a Trunk, whoſe Origin is near the Neck; 
it grows ſmaller and ſmaller from the Root, 
oF ends in a Point. This Organ conſiſts of 
five Branches, wheteof two are ſeparated from 
the reſt from their Roots, on the Right and 
Left ; the other Three are not divided from 
one another till towards the Middle of the 

A X Trunk 
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Trunk ; the middlemoſt is of a cylindrical 
Form, and as thick as a Hair, and being 
view d with a Microſcope, ſeems all along 
to be divided into ſeveral Rings, each of 
which 1s furniſhed with a great Number of 
ſmall Hairs, which are longer towards the 
end of the Trunk than at the Root. This 
part, which we properly call the Trunk, is one 
of the chiefeſt Organs Bees are endow'd with; 
for with it they gather Honey and Food 
_—_ Flowers, as we ſhall obſerve by and 
"I he other four Organs are longer towards 
their Origin, and grow ſmaller and ſmaller 
till they end in a Point: They are form'd like 
Gutters, being Concave on that Side which 
embraces the Trunk, and Convex on the o- 
ther; they are of a horny Subſtance: The 
two Branches, which are ſeparated nearer the 
Root, are longer, and embrace the other two; 
they join ſo well together, that they ſeem to 
be but one Pipe. 

We are certain from repeated Obſervations, 
that the Bees gather their Honey with their 
Trunk alone, and this Organ appears to us 
to be a Channel into which the Honey may 
paſs. We have likewiſe ſeen the Trunk of 
the Bees grow bigger or leſſer by Turns, 
bigger at the very Inſtant the Bee ſucks the 
Honey; and as this Increaſe and Diminution 
happens ſucceſſively from its Point to the 
very Root, this made us conclude, that the 
mellifick Juice cauſes that Swelling, as it paſ- 
ſes into the Cavity of the Pipe: But it may 
alſo be ſuppoſed, that the Trunk from the 
middle is as it were the Tongue, and _ 
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the Branches which encompaſs it aſſiſt in the 
Office of gathering Honey : The Tongue, 
after having gather d the Honey from the 
Flowers, ſends it thro' the Branches as far as 
their Roots, where it enters into the Body 
of the Bee, thro* which they are wont allo to 
diſcharge it. Theſe are the chief Parts of the 
Head, and their Uſes, ſo far as the Smallneſs 
of them would allow us to know 'em. 

The middle Part of a Bee's Body is of a 
ſphæroidical Form, a little extended, to which 
two Wings are faſtned,: one on the Right and 
the other on the Left, a little above the hori- 
zontal Line, which paſſes thro the middle of 
the Body; each of theſe Wings has another, 
which ſeems to adhere to it, and is a little 
{maller than the firſt, which lies next the 
Head: It is with theſe four Wings they 
make their humming Noiſe, as a Signal ro 
each other. 

It's alſo in this Part of the Body towards 
the lower end, that they have fix Legs, viz. 
three on each Side; Two of theſe Legs are 
near the Head, and are the ſmalleſt of the 
Six; the other Four are faſtned behind 
to the Side of the Belly, and very near 
one another; the two Middlemoſt are ſome- 
what longer than the firſt, and ſhorter than 
the Hindmoſt : All thoſe Legs have ſeveral 
Joints, of which there are three that are big. 
ger than the others; beſides theſe three Joints 
which are towards the Middle of the Leg, 
there are others towards its Root, and the 
end of each Leg ; the Joint in the Middle of 
both the Hind Legs is much larger than the 
others, and we may obſerve on the outer Side 
— + it a (mal! 
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a ſmall Cavity like the Hollow of a Spoon, 
ſurrounded with a great many ſmall Hairs : 
It's in this Cavity, that the Bees depoſit by 
degrees the Particles of Wax which they ga- 
ther from the Flowers as aforeſaid : But we 
muſt take Notice, that the Legs or Thighs 
of the Drones, and of the King of the Bees, 
who gather no Wax, haye not this Cavity. 
The Ends of the Legs terminate with two 
Sorts of Hooks back to back, with which the 
Bees faſten themſelves together on the Sides 
of the Hive, and form divers Figures, as one 
while a Cone, another time a Plane, and ſome- 
times a Feſtoon; from the midſt of theſe two 
Hooks a ſmall and ſlender Appendix atiſes, 
which is ſometimes folded and ſometimes ex- 
tended ; it's very ſlender and roundiſh: Bees 
make uſe of this part, to faſten themſelves 
to, and to walk upon poliſhed Things as up- 
on Glaſs: I am alſo of. Opinion, they make 
uſe of this Part to gather the ſmall Parts of 
Wax from the Flowers, and convey them 
from Hand to Hand to the hind Legs. | 
The laſt Part of a Bee is the Belly, and is 
diſtinguiſhed into ſix Rings: We hive ob- 
ſerved two Parts in the inner Side, one of 
which is a Bladder, wherein the Bees depo- 
fit the Honey which they ſuck from the Cup 
or Calyx of the Flowers, after it has paſſed 
thro* the Trunk, and a very narrow Channel 
that traverſes the Head and Breaſt of the Bee: 
This little Bladder, when it is full, is about 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pea; it is fo 7 
rent, that you may ſee the Colour of the Ho- 
ney thro it. | 
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The other remarkable Patt is tlie Sting, 
which is at the entring Part of the Bee's Bel- 
ly, and ſhobts in and ont very readily, by 
che Means of ſome Muſcles placed very near 
the Sting; this Sting is about the ſixth Part 
of an Inch in Length, and is ſomewhat thicks 
er towards the Root than towards the end, 
which terminates in a ſharp Point: It's of a 
horny Conſiſtence, hollow within like à Pipe, 
thro' which à venemous Liquor paſſes, which 
being contain'd in a Bladdet within the Bel - 
ly, and a little diſtant from the Root of the 

ting, comes out near its Point, and inſi- 
nuates it ſelf into the Wound at the ſame 
time that the Bee penetrates the Skin. 

The Bee commonly leaves the Sting in the 
Wound, and the Sting drags the Bladder a- 
long with it, and ſometimes part of the In- 
ſe&'s Guts: If the Sting be preſently taken 
out of the Wound, it will ſwell but à little, 
becauſe it does not give the Poiſon proceed 
ing from the Bladder, time to inſinuate it 
ſelf into the Wound: But if we ate not nim 
ble in taking it out; all the Venom will ſ6ott 
get into the Blood, and cauſe a great Swel . 
ling and Pain, that ſometimes laſts for ſeye- 
ral Days ; bur here I ſhall take the Liberty 
to inſett the excellent Mr. Derham's Obſetys- 
tions upon the Sting of a Bee; for the Satis · 
faction of my Reader. 

The Sting of a Waſp or Bee is ſo pretty a 
Piece of Work, that it is worth taking No- 
tice of; ſome have obſety'd it ts be an hol- 
low Tube with a Bag of ſharp penerrating 
Juices (its Poiſon) joyned to the end of it, 
with the Body of the Waſp or Bee, which 

is 
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is in ſtinging injected into the Fleſh through 
the Tube. But there are beſides this, two 
ſmall ſharp bearded Spears lying within this 
Tube or Sting as in a Sheath, In a Waſp's 
Sting, Mr. Derham counted eight Beards on 
the Side of each Spear, ſomewhat like the 
Beards of Fiſh-hooks: Theſe Spears in the 
Sting or Sheath lic one with its Point a lit- 
tle before that of the other, as is repreſented 
in the Figure &, to be ready to be firſt darted 
into the Fleſh ; which being once fix'd by 
means of its foremoſt Beard, the other then 
ſtrikes in too, and ſo they alternately ſtrike 
in deeper and deeper, their Beards taking 
more and more hold in the Fleſh: After 
which the Sheath or Sting follows to convey 
the Poiſon into the Wound; and that it may 
pierce the better it is drawn to a Point, with 
a ſmall Slit at the bottom of the Point, for 
the two Spears to come out at. By means 
of this Mechaniſm of the Sting it is, that 
when the Sting is out of the Body and is parted 
from it, it is able to pierce and ſting us; and 
by means of the Beards being lodged deep in 
the Fleſh, it comes to paſs that Bees leave 
their Stings behind them, when they are di- 
ſturb'd before. they have Time to withdraw 
their Spears into their Scabbard. In Fig. X 
we may obſerve the two Spears as they lie 
in the Sting. 
Fig. Y repreſents the two Spears, when 

ſqueez'd out of the Sting or Scabbard, in 
which Fig. ACB is the Sting; c. d. and b. e. 

the two bearded Spears thruſt out. 
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of the Cells, and the Strudlure of 
the Honeycomb, 


ONE of the firſt Things Bees go upon, 
after a new Swarm is put into a Hive, 
is to form their Cells; they apply themſelves 
with ſo much Diligence to this Work, that 
we have ſeen them make a Honeycomb in 
one Day of a Foot long and fix Inches broad; 
and which, according to the uſual Bigneſs of 
he Cells, might contain near four thouſand 
es. 

They begin their Work by faſtning it to 
that which is moſt ſolid in the upper Part of 
the Hive, and they continue it from the 
Top to the Bottom, and from one Side to the 
other; and that they may fix it with the more 
Solidity, they ſometimes make uſe of ſuch a 
temper d Wax, as is almoſt like Glue. 

It's not eaſy to account for the Manner 
how they carry on this Work, by reaſon of 
the Number of the Bees, which are in a grand 
Motion, and ſeemingly in Confuſion ; how- 
ever we have been able to make the follow- 
ing Remarks. We have ſeen each Bee carry 
a ſmall] Bit of Wax between their Chaps, 
and haſten to the Place of Buſineſs where 
the Combs were forming, and where they 
by the Help of their Jaws faſtned the Wax, 
one while on the Right, and at other Times 
on the Left, to their Work, about which each 
Bee ſpent but a ſhort Time, and then went 
their Ways ; but there are ſo great a _ 
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ber of them that ſucceed one another in theit 
Works, and with ſo much Celerity, that you 
will find the Honey-comb increaſe ſenſibly 
enough. As ſome of the Bees work upon 
the Cells, there are. others that go backwards 
and forwards in the framing Cells, and beat 
the ſame with their hind Parts, ſeemingly in 
order to make it ſolid and more firm. 
The Order they obſerve in building the 
Cells is this: They begin with forming the 
Bafis, which confiſts of three Rhombs or Lo- 
zenges ; they preſently make, one of theſe 
Rhombs, and trace two Planes on each Side 
of this Rhomb ; they add a ſecond Rhomb 
to the firft, with ſomething of a Declivity, 
as we ſhall, obſerve hereafter, and trace two 
new Planes on each Side of this Rhomb : Fi- 
nally, They add a Third to the two former, 
and raiſe two other Planes on both the Out- 
fides of this Rhomb, which with the other 
Four form the Cell; which by this Diſpo- 
ſition of the Baſis neceſſarily becomes an 
Hexagon. | | | 
While ſome of the Bees are imploy'd in 
building the Cells, others apply themſelves 
to finiſh thoſe that are newly traced, which 
they do with their Jaws, with which they 
ſmooth the "Angles diligently, and finiſh the 
Sides and Baſis with ſo much delicacy, that 
three or four of theſe Sides being laid upon 
one another, are no thicker than an ordinary 
Sheet of Paper; and foraſmuch as the Holes 
thro' which the Bees go in and out of the 
Cells, for which there is . but juſt Room 
for them, would be too brittle and eaſy to 
be broken, by reaſon of that Thinneſs, they 
| _ Rtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen each of them with a Welt of Wax: 

We have obſerved, that thoſe Bees which 
build the Cells, generally work but a ſhort 
Time together upon them ; but it is not (o 
with thoſe that polifh them, for they continue 
long at it, and yet uſe much Expedition, with- 
out ceaſing from their Labour any longer than 
while they carry out of the Cells thoſe little 
Birs of Wax, which they have taken off in 
poliſhing ; and to the end that this Stuff may 
not be loſt, there are other Bees ready to 
receive it of thoſe that poliſh the Work, or 
come to take it out of the Cell, out of which 
thoſe who are imploy'd in poliſhing readily 
withdraw, and go to Work in another Place. 

There are other Bees appointed to aſſiſt thoſe 
that are imploy'd in poliſhing ; for we find 
them often giving em either Honey or ſome 
other Liquor needful, either for their Work, 
or their own Suſtenance. 

Each Honeycomb has two Rows of Cells 
oppoſite to one another, with their Baſes in 
common, and each Honeycomb is ſomewhat 
leſs than an Inch thick; thus the Depth of 
each Cell will be ſomewhat more than the 
third Part of an Inch : We have found in ſe- 
veral Honeycombs of a Foot long, from 
ſixty to ſixty ſix Rows of Cells; each of them 
therefore muſt be a little more than the ſixth 
Part of an Inch wide, which is about a third 
of its whole Length. 

| The Honeycombs are almoſt all built of 
this Bigneſs, except a ſmall Number of others 
in ſome Parts of the Hive, which are larger; 
theſe Cells are ſomewhat more than the fourth 


Part of an Inch wide, and about half an Inch 
i Ee long : 
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long: Theſe great Cells are made to depoſit 
the Worms in, which change to Drones, as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Moreover, we find in ſeveral Parts of the 
Hive three or four Cells bigger than the for- 
mer, and made differently from them; they 
are of a ſphæroidical Form, open in the ne- 
ther Part, and faſtned to the Ends of the Ho- 
neycombs: We do not certainly know the 
Uſe of them, bur they are, ſuppoſed to be 
the Arbours or Habitations of their Kings. 

The Baſes. of all the Honeycombs are 
placed at ſuch a Diſtance from one another, 
that when the Cells are finiſhed; there re. 
mains no more Space between one another 
than is ſufficient for two Bres to go a-breaſt : 
Theſe Honeycombs are not continued from 
the Top to'the Bottom, but are. often inter- 
rupted; and beſides this, they have Openings 
at certain Diſtances, that there may be an 
eaſier and ſhorter Communication between 
them, 

After having explain'd the Manner of build- 
ing the Cells, we come more particularly to 
conſider the Structure of them. 

Every Baſis of a Cell is form'd by three 
Rhombs, that are almoſt equal and alike, 
which, purſuant to the Meaſures we have 
taken, have two obtuſe Angles, each of one 
hundred and ten Degrees, and conſequently 
two ſharp ones of ſeventy Degrees each. 

Theſe three Rhombs lean one towards 
another, and are joyned together by the Sides 
which contain one of the obtuſe Angles ; and 
by their Inclination, form a mutual ſolid An- 
gle, which, by reaſon the Rhombs are com- 

monly 
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monly equal, meet in the Axis, and are an- 
ſwerable to the middle of the Cell; the o- 
ther ſix Sides of the ſame Rhombs, befides 
the three” obtuſe Angles, form alſo three o- 
ther Angles by a mutual Inclination, where 
they join together by the two ſharp Angles. 
_ Theſe ſame fix Sides of the three Rhombs 
are ſo many Baſes on which the Bees raiſe 
their Planes, Which form the fix Sides of each 
Cell; each of theſe Sides is a Trapezium, 
which has a ſharp Angle of ſeventy Degrees, 
another obtuſe one of one hundred and ten 
Degrees, and the two Angles of the Trapeze 
which are on the Side of the Opening or En- 
trance, are right Angles: We are to remark 
here, that the ſharp Angle of the Trapeze, 
is equal to the fiarp. Angle of the Baſis; and 
the obtuſe Atple of the fameRhomb, equal 
to the obtuſe Angle of the Frepezinm ; the 
ſix Trapezes which form the fix Sides of the 
Cell, touch one another two and two by the 
equal Sides, and are in ſuch 4 manner joyn- 
ed to theRhombs, that the obtuſe Angles of 
.the Rhombs are contiguous to rhe obtuſe An- 
gles of the Trapezes, and the ſharp Angles 
of the Trapezes to the like Angles of 'the 
Rhombs. e | 

Nou in otdet to know the Connection be- 
tween them, and how the two oppolite Rows 
of Cells are form'd, you muſt ſuppoſe ſeveral 
other Baſes like the foregoing, that is, that 
they have three Rhombs with the ſame An- 
gles, and that theſe Rhombs lean one towards 
another, as in the firſt Baſis : You muſt then 
ſuppoſe, that theſe Baſes are apply'd one to 


another in ſuch a manner, that the analogous 
Yy 3 Angles 
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Angles of the one are l to the An- | 
C 


gles of the other; theſe Baſes perfectly joyn 
together; or three Rhombs of three different 
Baſes, by the Junction of two of theſe Baſes 
with a Third, form a Baſis of a new Cell 
like the former, with this Difference, that 
the Concavity of the ſolid Angle is turned to- 
wards the other Face of the, Honeycomb, 
where another Row of Cells is form'd oppo- 
ſite to the former ; and by che lündion F fix 
Baſes with a ſeventh, three new Baſes are 
form'd, which have the Concavity of a ſolid 
Angle turn d alſo contrary to that of the ſe- 
ven Baſes : In like manner, by the Applica” 
tion of twelve new Baſes to the other eight, 
other nine Baſes are form'd, with. the Con- 
cavity of the Angle turn d oppoſite to 
the twelve ; 1t is by this R Contri- 
vance, that the two Rows of Cells are form d 
in the two Faces of the Honeycomb. 

There are by this Method of building 
three Rows of Rhombs in three different 
Planes, ſo well purſued, 45 ſeyeral Thou- 
ſands of Rhombs of the ſame Order are found 
to be all exact in the ſame Plane: Thus 11 
it is anden, that ſeveral Thouſands o 
Animals ſhould, by Inſtin& of Nature only, 
concur to make fo difficult a Work with ſo 
muck Order and Regularity. _ 

We are, in the . Place, to conſider the 
Conſequence of ſuch a Fabrick. It has been 
obſery d already, that each Baſis has three 
Rhombs, and that there is a Pla on each 


Side of theſe three Rhombs, which ſerves for 
2 Side to an oppoſite Cell: But, beſides this 


Ulg of the three Planes, they allo ſerve 5 a 
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7 to the Baſis of the oppo- 
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ſmall 5 which the Bees daily ſupply the 
{mall Worm with for his Food, ike with 
poſited there, as we ſhall ſhew.jn another Place; 
the Honey, 00 10 when it is ga- 
ther d, might, without fach a Diſpoſition of 
the Baſis, run off, and ſo abandoning the Em- 
brio; deſtroy it. r e fem 
Beides theſe Advantages which ariſe from 
the Form of the Side of the Baſis, there are 
alſo others which depend ypon the Number 
of the Angles of the Rhombs : It is upon 
their Bigneſs, that that of the Angles of the 
Trapezes has its dependance, which form 
the {ix Sides of the Cell; but finding that 
the ſharp Angles are ſeventy Degrees thirty 
two Minutes, and the obtuſe ones one hun- 
dred and nine, and twenty eight Minutes; 
thoſe of the Trapezes, which are contiguous 
to them, ought alſo to be of the ſame Big- 
neſs: Moreover, the ſolid Angle of the Baſis 
is by this Bigneſs of the Angle of theRhombs 
equal to each of the three ſolid Angles form'd 
by the obtuſe Angle of the Rhomb, with 
the two obtuſe ones of the Trapezes; from 
this Bigneſs of the Angles, there reſults not 
only a greater Facility and Simplicity in 
the Structure, but a more beautiful Symetry 
from the Diſpoſition and Form of the Cell. 
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„„ 
Finally, The Bees make their Cells of a 
regular Hexagon, by à kind of Skill in Geo- 
metry, as Pappus a famous Geometrician of 
the ſecond Century has obſerved : There'is 
that Property in this Figure, that if you 
place ſeveral of them near one another, they 
fill up a Space round the ſame Point, with- 
out leaving any Vacuity between one Figure 
and another. There are two other Fi. 
gures that have the ſame Advantage, and 
thoſe are the Equilateral Triangle and the 
Square; however they have not the ſame Ca- 
paciouſneſs as the Hexagon, et pe; 
It is therefore with'Wiſdom, that the Bees, 
according to the Qpinion of the ſaid Mathe- 
atician, prefer the Hexagon before other Fi- 
ures, as it contains a greater Quantity of Ho- 
ey in it, than the Triangle or Square would 
9 e Ty 
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Of the Generation of Bees. . 


THE Bee, which they call the King or 
Queen, is the Parent of all the reſt; 


ſhe is ſo fruitful, that as far aswe are able to 
judge, ſhe produces eight or ten Thouſand 
young ones in one Year, for ſhe is uſually alone 
in the Hive one Part of the Year; and the Hive 
towards the end of the Summer is as full of 
Bees, as in the beginning of the Spring : In 
the mean time, one Swarm goes out every 
Year, and ſometimes two or three, each of 
them conſiſting of ten or twelve thouſand 
: Bees ; 
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Bees; the ng muſt therefore neceſſarily 
produce Part of theſe different Swarms; I 
ſay Part, becauſe every King that goes our 
with a new Swarm, may produce a Part of 
them before they ſwarm. 

The King, for the moſt part, remains con- 
cealed in the inner Part of the Hive, and is 
not to be ſeen but when he depoſits his Young 
in the Comb, which are expoſed to Sight. 

It is upon theſe ſingular Occaſions, that 
we have been able to diſcern him, tho' he 
is not always to be ſeen ; forwe find, for then 
the moſt part, at that Time, a great Num- 
ber of Bees faſtned to one another, and form 
a kind of a Veil from the Top to the Bot- 
tom of the Hive; ſo that they interrupt our 
Sight, and do not remove thence till the 
King has laid the Young. 

W hen he appears in Publick, he is always 
attended with ten or a dozen Bees of a 
larger Size than ordinary, who are as it were 
his Retinue, and follow him wherever he 
goes, with a compoſed and very grave Gate. 
before he lays his Young, he puts his Head 
for a Moment into the Cell, where he de- 
figns to depoſit them; if the Cell be found 
to be empty, and has in it neither Honey, 
Wax, nor any Embrio, the Bee immediately 
turns about, and thruſts the hinder Part of 
its Body ſo far as to touch even the Bottom 
of the Cell: The Bees which attend her, at 
the ſame time, ſtand round about her with 
their Heads turn'd towards her, careſs her 
with their Trunks and Legs, and make her 
a kind of a Feaſt, which laſts but for a very 
little while; after which ſhe comes out = — 

Cell; 
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Cell; and we may then perceive a ſmall 
white and very ſlender Egg, about the four 
and twenticth Part of an Inch or a little 
more in Length, and four or five Times as 
long as it is thick, a little more ſharp-pointed 
at one End than at the other, with the thick- 
eſt End ſet_ upon the Baſis in the ſolid An- 
gle of the Cell. This Egg is form'd by a 
thin, white and {mooth Membrane, Which 
is full of a whitiſh Liquor. 

The great Bee immediately after ſhe has 
laid an Egg in one Cell, paſſes with all 
the ſame Circumſtances, and with the ſame 


Number of Attendance, to lay another in a 


neighbouring Cell; and we have obſetved 
her, in this manner, to lay eight or ten in 
different Cells immediately after one another, 
and it may eaſily produce a greater Number; 
ſhe retires after ſhe has done laying, accom- 
pany d with the ſame Bees into the inher 
Part of the Hive, atid we ſee no more of 
8 1 
The Egg, which lies in the Bottom of the 
Cell, continues for four Days in the ſame 
Condition, N 4 any Alteration as to Form 
or Situation: But upon the Expiration of 
that Time, we find it changed into a Mag- 
got, whoſe Body is jointed in ſeveral Rings, 
and is folded up in ſuch a manner, that 
the two Ends touch one another. It's then 
incompaſſed with a little Liquor, which. the 
Bees at the four Days end place at the ſolid 
Angle of the Baſis. What the Nature of this 
Liquor is cannot be. known, by reaſon of 
the Smallneſs of its Quantity; and ſo we re- 
main in doubt whether the ſame be Honey 
| carry d 
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carry'd thither by the Bees for the Nutri- 
ment of the Embrio, or ſome other Matter 
proper to fructify the Sperm; for it appears 
to us-to be more whitiſh, and not ſo liquid 
and tranſparent as Honey. | 

But of what Nature ſo ever this firſt Li- 
quor may be, wherewith the ſmall Worm is 
incompaſied, it's certain that the Bees after- 
wards carry Honey for its Nouriſhment, 
and they bring them a greater Quantity of 
Food in Proportion to their Growth, till the 
eighth Day, when they augment it ſo much, 
that it takes up the whole Breadth of the 
Cell, and great part of its Length: After 
which, the Bees rake no further Care of theſe 
young ones,. but ſtop up all the Cells which 
contain thoſe Worms. After the ſtopping of 
the Cells the Worms remain twelve Days 
longer, during which the Embrios undergo 
divers Changes; which we have diſcover'd 
by opening thoſe Cells on ditferent Days, 
from the Time they were ſtop'd up. Firſt, 
the Worms change their Situation, and in- 
| Read of the Foldings that were before on the 
Baſis of the Cell, they extend themſelves in 


Length, and place their Heads towards the 


Mouth of the Cell; the Worm's Head is a 
little unfolded, and we may then begin to 
ſee ſome ſmall Lengthnings, which, in my 
Opinion, are the firſt Beginnings: of the 
Trunk; a black Point may alſo be ſeen upon 
the Front of the Head, and at a little diſtance 
from it a black Streak upon the Back, which 
does not reach to the Extremity of the 
Worm: You may, in like manner, diſcern 
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— per Lineaments of the Legs, but very 
all. 

When the Head is form'd, and the Trunk 
extended, all the other Parts come after- 
wards. to appear; inſomuch that the Worm 
becomes wing'd, and grows by degrees a 
perfect Bee, except only that ſhe is white and 
ſoft, and has not that kind of cruſted Skin 
with which the is afterwards coyer'd. 

The Worm, by this Transformation, dis 
veſts herſelf of a white and very fine Skin, 
which ſticks ſo exactly to the inner Sides of 
the Cell, that it aſſumes the ſame Figure of 
Anples, as well at the Baſis as on the Sides, 
and ſeems to be but the ſame Body. 

The Bee being diveſted of this Pellicle, 
has ſix Legs ranged upon her Body, from 
towards the Head to the hind Part of the 
Body, where the hindermoſt are. The Trunk, 
with its quaternal Covering, is fituated in 
its full Length in the midſt of the fix Legs, 
from the Head almoſt to the extream Parts 
of the Body: The Wings lie along the two 
hind Legs on the Side of the Belly ; they 
are not then at their fall Extent, but in ſeve- 
ral Folds. 

The Bee being in this Condition, there 
are ſeveral Parts of her Body that change 
Colonr one after another. The Eyes at firſt 
are of a dark yellow, but they afterwards 
become of a violet Colour, and at laſt 
black. The three Points which form a Trian» 
gle with equal Shanks on the Top of the Head, 
are afterwards found to be of the ſame dark 
yellow, and then changing as the Eyes do, 
at laſt become black. The Ends of the 
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Wings are ting'd with a dark Colour. The 
Harns are equally divided into two by 
Jaints, and yndergo 3 Change, firlt that 
which is fartheſt from the Head, and then 
the nigheſt to it. The Trunk and the Legs 
appear at the ſame time of a Cheſtnut Co- 
lour. The whole Head, as well as the Breaſt, 
from a bright Earth Colour, become gradu- 
ally darker. The Wings explain themſelves, 
and extend to their natural Length. We alſo 
begin to obſerve the Hair, which covers the 
Bees, and is form d and diſpoſed upon the 
Head, Breaſt, and the reſt of the Body, in 
a very agreeable manner, 

The Bee, after having undergone all theſe 
Changes, becoming a perfect Inſect, from the 
twenticth Day of her Age, endeavours to 

et out of her Cell ; ſhe makes then a round” 

ole with her Jaws in the Cover that ſtop'd 
it. Whenthe Bee is advanced thus far as to 
quit the Cell, it ſeems drowſy, but quickly 
aſſumes her natural Agility; for ſhe may the 
ſame Day be ſeen coming out of the Hive, 
and returning from the Fields laden with 
Wax like the reſt : You may diſtinguiſh theſe 
young ones by their Colour, which is a lit- 
tle darker than the old ones, and by their 

Hairs which are more whitiſh. 
After the young Bee has made her Paſ- 
ſage out of the Cell, two other Bees go thither 
preſently ; one of which takes away the Cover, 
and it chips and uſes the Wax, which it was 
made of elſewhere ; the other is imploy d in 
refitting the Opening: For the young one ha- 
ving left it round or unequal, when ſhe made 
her Way out, this ſame Bee puts it into its firlk 
ELLA hexagonal 
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hexagonal Form, ſtrengthens it with the uſu« 
al Border, and clears it of the little Pellicles 
left by the young Bee, which perhaps ate the 
 Offcaſtings of the Shanks; for as to that new 
Pellicle which encloſes her whole Body be- 
fore ſhe leaves the Cell, we are of Opinion, 
it ſticks like the other before mentioned to 
the inner Sides of the Cell: Theſe Pelli- 
cles ſo ſticking to the Cells make them 
change Colour ; and hence it is that we 
find Honeycombs in one Hive of a dit- 
ferent Colour : Thoſe wherein there has 
been nothing but Honey being of a bright 
Yellow, and thoſe out of which the young 
Bees come of a dark Yellow; we have ſome- 
times pull'd off from a Cell, which has been 
the Cradle of ſeveral Bees, no leſs than eight 
of theſe Pellicles one within another. When 
the Cell 1s brought to its former State, the 
Bees ſometimes the ſame Day lay new Eggs 
therein ; they now and then put in Honey 
firſt, We have ſeen Bees lay their Young in 
the ſame Cells at five different Times, with- 
in the Compaſs of three Months. 
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How Bees gather Was. 


REES gather two ſorts of Wax, that are 
different from one another ; the firſt, which 
is brown and glewy, ſerves to ſtop up all the 
Holes in the Hive, and ſometimes to ſtick 
the Honeycombs to the Hive; the other 
fort is the ordinary Wax they make uſe of 
in building the Cells. 


Bees 
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Bees gather common Wax from-the Leaves 
of a' great many Trees and Plants, and from 
all Flowers that have Chives or Apices; they 
gather a great Quantity from the Flowers of 
Rocket, and eſpecially from thoſe of the com- 
mon Poppy, which have Plenty of theſe 
Chives; they often have their full Load be- 
ſore they get out of one of theſe Flowers; but 
they are ſo prodigiouſly nimble at their Work, 
that how attentive ſoever you may be in 
obſerving them, it's with much Difficulty your 
Eyes can follow them; and that you are able 
ro find out the Way they take the Duſt from 
the Flowers: It is indeed certain, that they 
ſometimes gather the-Wax with the Hairs 
which cover their Bodies, which they rolt 
upon the Flowers; for they may be ſeen re- 
turning out of the Fields, with their Hairs 
full of ſmall Particles of Wax like Duſt ; bur 
this comes to paſs only when the Mornings 
are moiſt; the Humidity which is then up- 
on the Flowers, being perhaps the Cauſe why 
theſe Particles cannot ſo eaſily be put toge- 
ther, in that Part of their Bodies where they 
are wont to depoſit them ; but when they are 
got into the Hive, the Warmth therein cauſing 
the Moiſture to evaporate, they can the 
more eaſily gather the Wax with their Feet, 
by ſtroking their Hairs ſeveral Times with 
them. n 
They often gather the Wax with their 
Chaps and two fore Legs; from theſe they con- 
vey them to the middlemoſt, and thence af- 
terwards to the Joint in the middle of the 
two hinder Legs, where at laſt it is found 
gather'd together to about the Bigneſs, and 
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in 'the Shape of ſmall Lentils. This Joint 
is larger than the others, and has. a ſmall 
Cavity like that of a Spoon: Again, this 
Concavity is encompaſſed with ſmall Hairs, 
which ſerve to keep the Wax in its Place, to 
the end it may not fall off, when the Bees 
return to the Hive. - | 

Befides theſe uſual Parts which Nature has 
furniſhed them with, they likewiſe uſe a wiſe 
Precaution, that they may not loſe the Fruit 
of their Labour: As the Bees convey the 
Particles of Wax ro the hind Legs, they 
ſqueeze them together ; and this they da by 
the Help of the two middle Legs, which 
they turn backwards, and apply them ſeveral 
Times, and in different Ways, upon the Wax; 
in the ſame Manner, as we are wont with 
both Hands to ſqueeze ſuch Particles as we 
have a Mind to preſs together. Theſe are 
chiefly their Occupations and Cares; when 
being laden with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Wax, they are ready to take the Wing, and 
return to the Hive ; and if the Flowers, up- 
on which they alight, are agitated by the 
Wind, they ſeek out a more quiet Place, and 
ſuch as is more proper to ſhelter them from 
the ſtormy Motion of the Air. 

When the Bees are got into the H ive, they 
disburden themſelves of the common Wax 
two different Ways; for reſting upon their 
two fore Legs, they make ſeveral Motions 
with their Wings and Bodies, ſometimes to 
the Right, and at other times to the Left; 
and as if this Motion and Noiſe were made 
on Purpoſe, to give Notice to their Compa- 


nions, three or four of them come, _ 
* tale 
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take each a ſmall Quantity of the Wax with 
their Jaws : After which come ſeveral others; 
who take their Share of the Lading till no 
more remains, and then they teturn into the 
Fields for a new Harveſt, | 
This is alſo the Way they disburden them» 
ſelves of the other fort of War, or rather 
Glue, which ſticks ſo faſt to the Bee's Thighs, 
that both thofe that come to take ic off, and 
the others that are laden with it, are obliged 
ro uſe their utmoſt Efforts on both Sides to 
get it off. Kats NEW ; 

But when the Hive has a great many 
Cells, they uſe a more ready and expedi- 
tious Way, and ſuch as Rands in need of no 
Help: to get rid 'of the common Wax. The 
laden Bee finds out a Ceil, where is neithet 
Honey nor any Worm; and then with her 
two fore Feet faſtning her ſelf to the upper 
Edge of the Cell, ſhe afrerwards folds her 
Body a little forward, in order to put her 
two hind Legs into the Cell. In this Poſtute 
ſhe turns the two middle Legs backwards; 
and fo ſlipping them from the Top to the 
Bottom along the two hind Legs, where the 
two Lentils, like Bodies of the Wax, are 
lodged, ſhe looſens them by this Means, and 
teaves them in the Call. 

There are ſome that content themſelves 
with letting the Wax thus drop into the Cell, 
without taking the Pains to put it into order; 
but moſt of them go into the Cell, and very 
dexterouſly diſpoſe the two little Bodies of 
Wax above mentioned, ſo that they may lie 
by the Side of one another in the Bottom of 
the Cell, and then withdraw. 

Another 
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Another Bee preſently ſucceeds the former, 
out of thoſe that attend, from the Arrival 
of the laden Bee at the Cell, where it diſ- 
charges the Wax, and theſe Attendants by 
Turns carry on the Work : If the two Bits 
of Wax are not placed as aforeſaid, they car- 
ry em into the Bottom of the Hive, and tem- 
per them with their two Jaws for half a Quar- 
ter of an Hour; inſomuch, that when the 
Bee withdraws, thoſe two ſmall Bodies of 
Wax are reduced into the Conſiſtence of a 
Paſte ; which gives us Cauſe to think, that 
the Bees in tempering the Wax, mix ſome 
Liquor therewith, either Honey or ſome 
| ſimple. Moiſture, proceeding from the Place 
from which they are wont to diſcharge the 
Honey, and with which the Bladder was per- 
m "3 

Several other Bees come in the ſame Man- 
ner, to unload in the ſame Cell; and as one 
goes, another comes on, to temper the Wax, 
till the Hive is almoſt full of this ſort of 
Wax, placed ſometimes in Lays of divers 
Colours, as whitiſh, yellow, red and brown, 
according to the Flowers or Leaves from 
which the Wax has been gather'd by different 
Bees. | | 


We find in ſeveral. Parts of the Hive a 


great Number of Cells full of this Wax, and 
they are as.it were the Magazines to which 
they have Recourſe upon Occaſion ; for as it 
1s their Buſineſs for a great Part of the Year 
on certain Days to cover the Cells, wherein 
their Young are encloſed, and to ſtop up 
thoſe that are full of Honey, it's neceſſary 
they ſhould have a Store by em for that Pur- 
poſe. The 
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The Wax which is found in the Cells, is not 
yet ſo perfect as that of which the Honeycombs 
are form'd; for tho' the ficſt be temper'd with 
ſome Moiſture, yet; if you preſs it between 
your Fingers, you may reduce it to Duſt, 
whereas the other Wax is a kind of thickned 
Paſte ; the Bees therefore, before they uſe it 
in the building of their Honeycombs, muſt 
fic it for that Purpoſe; and that which likes 
wile induces us to believe it is, that the Wax 
in the Cells, which is at firſt of different Co- 
lours, is always. white immediately after the 
Honeycombs are built, 
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Of the Gathering of Honey. 


| REES gather Honey from thoſe Flowers, 

whoſe Calices are no deeper than the 
Length of their Trunks: But each Flower 
contains ſo little Honey, that they touch up- 
on a great many, before they get together a 
ſufficient Quantity to fill the ſmall Bladder 
that is the Receptacle for it, as we ſaid in 
the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, As ſoon as 
the Bees alight upon a Flower, they extend 
their Trunk, and convey it to the Bottom 
of the Cup or Calyx, where they ſuck the 
Honey ; but when they find the Bladder is 
full, they return to the Hive, and carry the 
Honey into a Cell, where they diſcharge it 
by that Part of the Head ſituate between the 
two Jaws, which they extend more than, 
Aa —_ 
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uſual, and keep bur a little open: They de- 
poſit the Honey by moving their Heads ſome- 
times on one Side, and ſometimes on the o- 
ther; and when they find a Drop happens 
to be ill placed, they extend the Trunk to 
take it up, and then order it in the ſame 
manner as the reſt, by diſcharging it as be- 
fore from that Part of the Head that is be- 
tween the Jaws. As the Honey, which one 
Bee carries at a Time, is but a ſmall Portion 
of that which the Cell can contain, the Ho- 
ney gathcr'd by a great many Bees mult go 
to fill it. WT: 

When the Cells are full of Honey, they 
ſtop up thoſe they reſerve for their Winter 
Store, with a very thin Wax Cover; but thoſe 
Cells which contain Honey for their daily 
Food are open, and at the Diſpoſal of the 
whole Swarm. That Honey which is to be 
uſed laſt for their Suſtenance, is always put 
into the moſt inacceſſible Place, that is, in 
the upper Part of the Hive, if it bas no Lid 
that can be taken up ; bur if it has one, they 
leave empty Honeycombs in the upper Part, and 
depoſit the Honey in the middle of the Hive. 


Of feveral other Particulars concern- 
ing Bees. 


PREfides what we have already obſerv'd con- 
cerning Bees, Nature has endow'd them 
with other Talents, which we judge to be 
worth remarking. They love Property, and 
there is nothing they will not undertake to 

preſerve 
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preſerve it. They uſe the Glue which they 
gather, to maſticate the Glaſſes round the 
Hive, and even the Hive it ſelf round the 
Foot- ſtall, fo that they can by this Means 
hinder the leaſt Inſects to get in. 

There are Bees that watch the Mouth or 
Entrance of the Hive, to oppoſe thoſe In- 
ſects that would get in that Way; and when 
one Bee is not ſtrong enough, ſeveral others 
come in to her Aſſiſt ance. 

_ It would be too tedious to recount all the 
Remarkables we have obſerv'd upon this Oc- 
caſion; let it ſuffice that a Snail, which forced 
her Way into the Hive, notwithſtanding the 
Efforts of ſeveral Bees, after they had killed 
her with their Stings, was found cover'd all 
over with this Maſtick or Glue, as if they 
delign'd thereby, either ro hinder the Stink 
her Fleſh might make in the Hive, or to 
hinder the Production of Worms from the 
Putre faction. 

Nature has furniſhed Bees with a moſt ex- 
quite Smell, for they will ſcent the Honey 

and Wax at a great Diſtance. 

They have divers Ways that would make 
a Man apt to believe that they have Under- 
ſtanding ; they are alſo ſubje& to fight and 
kill one another, not only in a ſingle Com- 
bat, but in a Body; which yet does not uſu- 
ally happen, unleſs it be in the Aurumn, when 
the Stock of Honey is not enough to ſupport 
the whole Swarm during the Winter. 

They ſeem to have fome Knowledge of 
good and bad Weather: For they not only 
keep. within when there is any likelihood of 
bad Weather ; but when any Storm happens 
Aaa3 when 
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when they are abroad, they avoid it by quits 
ting their Work, and returning to rhe. Hive 
almoſt all together, and with much Precipi- 
tation ; they do the ſame when they are ſur- 
priz'd in the Fields by ſome Rain, tho but 
little. | £ 1. 28 37 
Nothing agrees better than Heat with 
Bees; the more intenſe it is, the more they 
are animated to, and the more active at their 
Work; Cold, on the contrary, is very injuri- 
ous to them: and let them be never ſo vigo- 
rous when they are in the Hive, if they go out 
of it in Winter time, they are ſo ſeiʒ d there- 
with, that they appear to be almoſt imme- 
diately motionleſs; but if you do not delay 
to bring em near a Fire, the Heat it yields 
will reſtore them to their former Vigour. 

To fortify themſelves againſt Cold in the 
Winter Seaſon, they place themſelves in the 
Middle of the Hive, as near one ano- 
ther as they can, in that Space which 
lies between two Honeycombs; there they 
agitate their Bodies from time to time with- 
out changing Place, and this Motion ex- 
cites a Heat, which ſecures them from ex- 
ternal Cold, and is often ſo conſiderable, that 
it is communicated to the Glaſſes of the Hive. 
It's likely, that they ſucceed one another in 
this Work, for there is a continued Motion 
Night and Day in the Hive; and there are 
ſome of them which take their Reſt in the 
Day- time: And this Reſt even conduces tg 
the Benefit of the Publick; for their Pre- 
ſence in the Hive helps the Heat, by the 
Means of which the young ones incloſed in 
the Cells are hatched : Which we have found 
true by the following Experiment. We 
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We have ſometimes taken off a Piece of 
2 Honeycomb, in whoſe Cells there were 
young Worms, and left it in the Bottom of 
the Hive, and found a great Number of 
Bees ſitting upon theſe Combs, where they 
continued till the young ones came out perfect 
Bees, after which they wholly forſook the 
Combs ; this alſo ſhews the Care which the 
common Bees take of the Young. 

We have taken Notice of the ſeveral Ways 
and Motions by which they underſtand one 
another: For Example, when a Bee is at 
work upon the Combs, and requires Honey 
of another which brings it from abroad, ſhe 
that wants the Honey extends her Trunk, 
and takes it from between the other's Jaws ; 
and as the one diſcharges the Honey thro" 
that Part, the other receives it with her 
Trunk without ſpilling a Drop; they like- 
wiſe underſtand one another, when by the 
Motion of their Wings they require to be 
disburden'd of the Wax, which they have 
gather'd in the Fields, and alſo in the Morn- 
ing they excite one another to go out to 
Work. Laſtly, When ſeveral Bees have 2 
mind to quit a Place, if one makes a Mo- 
tion with her Wings that cauſes a ſmall Sound, 
all the reſt, according to her Example, make 
the ſame Motion, and retire : I believe this is 
the Way they give Notice to. one another in 
the Hive, when they make ready to go forth 
and ſwan, 
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Of the Drones. 


T HE Drones are uſually one Third thick. 
er and longer than the Bees; they have 
a rounder Head, and are more thickly cover d 
with Hair: It's certain, they have no Sting, 
and that their inward Parts differ from thoſe 
of common Bees. | 

They are ſeldom ſeen out of the Hives; 
and when they do go forth, it is about two 
or three in the Afternoon, and never but in 
fair Weather. They do not return laden with 
Wax, but we have found their Bladder full 
of Honey like the other Bees, which they 
have either gather d in the Fields, or taken 
from the Hive before they ſet out, which 
laſt is moſt likely; for we could never ſee 
them alight upon the Flowers, neither after 
their Return to the Hive could we obſerve 
them depoſit any Honey in the Cells. We are 
alſo of Opinion, that they are not furniſhed 
with Organs proper to diſcharge it, as the 
Bees are; for in Hees, if you ſqueeze that 
Part of the Body, where the Honey-Blad- 
der lies, never ſo little, it will preſently come 
out at that Part of the Head thro' which 
they are wont to diſcharge it into the Cell: 
But it is not ſo with the Drones; tho' after 
you have open'd them, you will find their 
Bladder full of Honey. | 

There are Hives wherein you have but 
few Drones, but there are a great many in 
others ; they continue for Part of the Sum- 
mer diſperſed in the Hive: After which as 


their Number increaſes, they draw together 
in 
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in Troops, in ſeveral Parts of the Hive; 
where they continue cantoned almoſt with 
out making any Motion. 

When the Swarm goes out, and all the 
Bees are in Motion, the Drones keep their 
Station, and go not forth with the Swarm ; 
or if they do, they are but a very few. But, 
from the End of July to the Middle of Aus 
guft, theſe Drones are attack d by the com- 
mon Bees; and tho the Drones are bold and 
reſiſt as long as they are able, yet they are at 
4aſt forced to yield and go out of the Hive, 
and we know not what becomes of them. 

When this kind of Fight happens, you 
may ſee all theſe Animals in great Motion, 
as well without as within the Hive, much 
in the ſame manner as when they ſwarm: 
All theſe Drones are ſo univerſally ex- 
pell'd, that of ſeveral! Hundreds which we 
have often found in one Hive, we could not 
by the End of October, diſcern: one in the 
ſeveral Hives we ſearched upon that Ac- 
count. 28 
We have in the Spring and Summer-time 
ſeen a great Number of ſmall Worms in the 
Cells, tho' we could not find any Drones in 
the ſame Hive, notwithſtanding all the Care 

we took to examine them. | 

They have the ſame Origin with that of 
Bees, and they proceed from the 'King, and 
are produced with the ſame Circumſtances, 
except only that the Drones are bred in ſuch 
large Cells of the Honcycombs as are made 
on Purpoſe for them. 


It 
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It has been already obſferv'd;' that a Hive 
has ſome Combs, whoſe:Cells are one third 
or one half larger and longer than the com- 
mon Cells. The King makes choice of theſe 
great Cells, in order to lay thetein, with all 
the Circumſtances we have already noted con- 
cerning the common Bees, thoſe Eggs which 
afterwards become Drones, and which you 
cannot by your Eye diſtinguiſh from the 
common Eggs: But it is likely that the Pa- 
rent who produces them knows them, be- 
cauſe he aſſigns them Habitations in Propor- 
tion to that Bigneſs they are to attain to in 
their full Growths. Theſe Drones are ſub- 
ject to the ſame Changes we have related cons 
cerning Bees; they are as many Days before 
they come out of the Cells; they are ſtop'd 
up the eighth Day after their Eggs are de- 
poſited in the Cells; but their Covers are 
much more raiſed, the more to lengthen the 
Cells, and to make them as long as the 
Drones. 9 lle 
Finally, They are fed with the ſame Care 
as the common Bees; but it is amazing, that 
that Attention and that Love which the Bees 
ſhew for theſe young ones, ſhould be turn d 
into ſo great a Hatred at the Expiration of 
the Summer: This Hatred is ſo univerſal; 
that they do not ſpare even the young Drones 
that are yet imperfect in the Cells; for we 
have ſeen ſeveral times, that when one Party 
of the Bees are driving the great Drones out 
of the Hive, there is another imploy'd to 
open the Cells, where the imperfect Drones 
are lodged, in order to pull them out from 
. 
che 
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the Hive, there is another imploy'd to open 
the Cells, where their imperfect Drones are 
lodg'd, in order to pull them out from thence, 
to kill them and convey em out of the Hive, 
where we have ſometimes ſeen two or three 
Hundred kill'd of young and old. 


A Defeription of the inward Parts of 
- + + the Drones. 


THE Conformity there is between the 

inward Parts of the common Bees, more 
particulatly as to the Head, Breaſt, and the 
Beginning or fore Part of the Belly, and 
thoſe ſame Parts in the Drones, is ſuch, that 
we have not been able to diſcern any Diffe- 
rence between them; for the Trunk and 
Breaſt, both of the one and the other, are 
much the ſame as to Bigneſs; and they 
have all of them a Bladder in the Belly, of a 
very delicate Contexture, which is the Re- 
ceptacle of the Honey; alſo the Inteſtines ſeem 
to be of the ſame Structure, except only the 
Parts ſituated at the Extremity of the Belly, 
which are very different from thoſe of the Bees. 
We have obſerv'd before, that common Bees 
have in that Place a little Bladder full of a 

clear and tranſparent Liquor like Water, which ' 
is the Poiſon they diſcharge: by the Sting, 

thro' which it 1 and comes out near the 

Point of it: But the Drones have neither 

Sting nor Bladder; they have in this Part of 

the Belly, ſome other Parts that ſeem worthy 
to be taken notice of, and which perhaps 
will lead us to underſtand the End for which 


Nature has Lela 1 them. 22 
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The Belly of the Drone towards its hinder 
Parts is divided into two unequalParts, by a kind 
of a whitiſh and very thin Diaphragm; that 
towards the Head is ſmaller, and the other 
towards the hinder Part larger, wherein thoſe 
of the Inteſtines are contaim'd ; which, on one 
Side, have a Communication with the Honey 
Bladder ; and which, after having form'd ſe- 
veral Foldihgs immediately under the Back, 
and round the Parts we are about to deſcribe, 
terminate at the Anus. 5 1 
We may obſerve four glandulous cylindri- 
cal Bodies under the Inteſtines, which are 
round at one End, each of them feparately 
inveſted with a Membrane; they are rang d 
two and two upon one another; the two 
lowermoſt are commonly the biggeſt, and are 
diſunited, except at one End, where they 
join together in a Point, and both of them form 
one common and very narrow Channel : 
Theſe two Bodies are about the third Part 
of an Inch long; the other two Bodies are 
ſhorter and ſmaller, they are alſo cylindrical, 
and are join d by a kind of Pellicle to the 
larger ones near the hind Parts, where the 
great ones join together. e 
Tho theſe two Bodies are commonly ſmal- 
ler than the two former, yet we have alſo found 
them in different Drones to be often almoſt 
equal; and in this Condition, you will find all 
four of the ſame Colour, which is bright and 
ſomewhat inclining to yellow; when the two 
lowermoſt are thicker than others, they then 
contain a liquid, glewy and whitiſh Matter, 
which appears thro' the thin Coat which en- 
cloſes it; but the uppermoſt always retain 
che Colour we have mention'd before. If 
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If you preſs thaſe two Veſſels when full of 
this Matter, you will farce it thro” the com- 
mon Channel be ſore mentioned, along which it 
paſſes to the hind Part, and ſo out of the Bo- 
dy of the Drone; but when theſe Bodies 
are not equally fill d with this Matter, you 
cannot preſs out any Liquor at all. | 
This Channel in the Drones Body is folded 
into ſeveral Plaits, but does not take up a- 
boye a Quarter of an Inch ſpace; ; tho when 
it is unfolded; and at its full Length, ics a- 
bout an Inch or ſomewhat more, and has all 
along different Conformations and Capaci- 
ties : It's à very narrow cylindrical Channel 
at the Riſe of it, about half an Inch long or 
a little more, bf a very fine Texture, and eaſi- 
ly broken ;. after which it grows conſiderably 
bigger to the Extent of a Quarterof an Inch 
the firſt half of which retains the ſame fine 
and delicate Texture, but the other Part of 
this Channel is of a more remarkable Struc- 
ture. 2 
There are two Hod ies that are almoſt Trian- 
gular; equal, of a horny Conſiſtence, thin, 
. crooked, and of a dark red Colour, which 
form part of this Channel ; theſe wecall Wings, 
becauſe they ſomewhat reſemble them: The 
two Sides of each of theſe Wings along the 
Channel are ſomewhat different, and termi- 
nate in a vety ſharp Angle ; the third Side 
following the Breadth of the ſame Channel, 
makes but about one third of the others; the 
two Wings lie almoſt back to back through- 
out the Length of the biggeſt of the Sides, 
and are not ſeparated here any otherwiſe than 


by a ſmall Space taken up by the Continua- 
5 B b b 2 tion 
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tion of the common Channel which joins them 
together: Theſe Wings are ſo well funited to 
the Channel, that it may be ſaid it is the Chan» 
nel it ſelf that is ſtiff ; there is only one 
Part of the ſharpeſt Angle that is ſeparated 
and embraces the Channel. Beſides theſe two 
Wings which are of a horny Conſiſtence, 
there are two others which are ſmaller by half, 
of the ſame Colour and Subſtance: as the for - 
mer, ſituate on the Side of each of the pre- 
ceding ones; they ariſe in that Part of the 
Channel, which anſwers the Middle of the 
two firſt Wings, and terminate with them, 
almoſt in the ſame Place: Thoſe four Wings 
take up but a Part of the Compaſs of 
the Channel, the other being the Channel it ſelf 
continued ;- but here it ſeems to be ſtrength- 
ned by ſome muſcular Fibres, which have 
their Origin in the ſame Place where the Chan- 
nel grows wider, and terminate at the Ends 
of the Wings, which are indented, and to 
which theſe Fibres ſecm to be faſtned. 

The Channel is of the ſame Conſiſtence as 
before, at the Extremity of theſe Wings, ex- 
cept that it is narrower and flatter ; for it 
would appear larger, according to the hori- 
zontal and vertical Diameter-: This Part of 
the Channel, which is no more than the 
twelfth Part of an Inch about, terminates in 
a Bag, at the End of which there is a 
Figure reſembling a double Cock's Comb ; 
that is, it is a little hollow in the Middle, in- 
dented round, and admirably regular; the 
greateſt Points being towards the End of the 
Bag, from whence they come diminiſhing on 
both Sides even to their Origin. There is a 

| Commu: 
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Communication between this Big : and the 
Channel ; for in ſqueezing the Channel, the 
Matter contain'd therein, enters into this 
Bag, paſſes thro' the Cocks Comb, tills all 
its Eminences, and at length goes out near 
the Hole of the Bag thro' which it went in; 
here ſeem d to me to be a double Channel, 
one for the Matter to paſs in; and the 
to go out at. - 01 Emin lane 
The Continyation of the Canal immediate- 
ly next the Bag, is of a ſtronger Conſiſtence, 
and almoſt muſcular; this Part of the Canal 
is not above the eighth Part of an Inch in 
length, and it has all along on the Outſide 
four Rings placed at equal Diſtances from 
each other; theſe Parts of Rings ſurround 
but one half of the Channel, and they are muſ- 
cular, red iſh, raiſed on the Outſide; and thick» 
er towards the Middle than the Ends. 
On the oppoſite Side of the Channel, where 
theſe Parts of the Rings. terminate, there is 
another Body of a horny Conſiſtence and 
rediſh Colour, which takes up but a ſmall 
Part of the Circumference of the Channel ; it 
is a kind of an Ellipſoid, raiſed up towards the 
Middle, and flat towards the Edges, and ex. 
tends more in the Length than the Breadth 
of the Channel. i *, 
To help this Body on the ſame Side of the 
Channel where the Parts of the Rings ate, there 
is alſo another rediſh muſcular Body, five 
or fix times broader, and longer than the for- 
mer: From theſe Bodies to the Right and 
Left ariſe two ſtrait long Muſcles, which are 
apply'd to the Channel long Ways, and whoſe 
Ends unite with the Parts of the Rings above 
mentioned, 80 Theſe 
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Theſe fame Bodies do not embrace the 
Channel threughout 5 but where they ceaſe, 
there are two other Muſculat flat Bodies of 
4 rediſh_ Colour, that run along the Chan- 
nel, and come out like two Ligaments, 
which are faſtned to the lower Pare of the 
Belly, an the inner Sides of the Cruſt, which 
covers the Drone: Finally; the End of this 
Channel terminates in the Cruſt of the 
Drone, and ends in an Orifice, through 
which the Matter contain d in the twa Cys 
lindrical Bodies is thruſt our, after it has 
paſſed through all the Parts of the Channel 
we have been deſcribing. ry 
It often happens, when yau hold Drones 
between two Fingers, without preſſing them 
at all; that they will burſt with a Noiſe; 
and that this Channel; with all its Parts, 
will come out at the Anys, which preſently 
gccafions their Death. St 7. 
Though it is difficult for us to know ex · 
actly the Uſe of thoſe Parts, we may how- 
ever ſay with ſome probability, that they ap- 
peat ta have been formed for Propagation ; 
and as we are confident that the King, who 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Drones 
by his Size and Colour, is a Female, we may 
ſay, that the Drones are Males. 135-40 
U pon this ſuppoſition of the four Cylin- 
drical Bodies, of which we have ſpoke be; 
fore, the Two ſmall! ones inſerted in the 
Two Biggeſt, may ſerve for Teſticles, and 
the two biggeſt for Seminal Veſſels, where 
the Liquor contained therein, and which is 
the ſeminal Subſtance, is brought to Per» 


fection; this Matter coming out of —_— 
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little Bladders that are between the long 
and the ſtreight Channel, paſſes from hence 
into the large Channel, to which the four 
Wings are faſtned. | * . 
Ir is eaſy to conceive, that when the two 
glandulous Bodies are filled with this Mat- 
ter, that it glides and paſſes through the 
narrow Channel, and from thence into a big- 
ger; but that it may aſterwards enter from 
this great Channel into a narrower, ies ne- 
ceſſary that the Liquor ſhould be-compreſs'd 3 

the four Wings on the inner Sides of the | 

Channel coming near one another by th 
Means of the Fibres, which are joined to 
their Ends, may preſs this Matter on the 
great Channel, and cauſe it to paſs into all 
the Parts of the Bag and Folds we have 
mention d, which ſubtilizes and makes it 
more perfect; thoſe Parts of the four muſ- 
cular Rings, which below the Bag encompaſs d 
ſome of the external Parts of the Channel, 
and whoſe Ends are faſtned to the Longitu- 
dinal Muſcles, may compreſs the ' Channels 
and ſqueeze the Matter out of it. The two 
Muſcles which come after, may ſerve inſtead 
of a Sphincter, and cloſe up the Channel; 
the other two long Muſcles, which are ſix d 
to the inner Sides of the Drone, may perhaps 
be the former's Antagoniſt, and ſerve to open 
the ſame Channel that the Matter may pals, 
— 3 teems or impregnates the Female's 
gS. : 
We have not hitherto been able to difco- 
ver in what manner this Impregnation is 
brought about, whether it be in the Body of 
the Female, or after the way of Fiſhes, _ 
the 


. 
the Female has ſpawn'd : The whitiſh Mats 


ter that encompaſſes the Egg in the Bottom 


of the Cell ſoon after it is laid, ſeems to 
carry it in favour of this laſt Opinion, as 
well as the Remark which has often been 
made concerning a great number of Eggs 


which have produced nothing in the Bot- 


tom of the. Cell, and about which no ſuch 
Subſtance has been obſerved. | | 
From ſome. Obſervations, made at diffe- 
rent Times, it has been conjectured that 
Drones contribute nothing at all to the Ge- 
neration of Bees; for, upon the Examina- 
tion of ſeveral Hives, not only in the Au- 
tumn, after the Drones have been driven a- 
way by the Bees, but alſo in Summer time, 
when we have found in the Hives a great 
many Eggs and young Bees encloſed in the 
Cells, we met with no Drones. But by a 
late Obſervation we have made, there's room 
o believe, that there might be ſome Drones 
in thoſe Hives, though we have not been 
able to) diſtinguiſh them from amongſt ſo 
many Thouſand Bees: But upon a more nice 
Enquiry, we have lately obſerv'd. a great 
many Drones that are much ſmaller than 
thoſe taken Notice of before, and which ex- 
ceed not the Bigneſs of ſmall Bees, inſo- 
much that it would be no eaſy thing to di- 
ſtinguiſn them in the Hive from common 
Bees, without diſſecting them, or very cloſe 
Examination : It might very well be, that 
though we could find no large Drones in the 
Hive, that yet there might be ſome of theſe 
ſmall ones intermix'd, and paſs undiſtinguiſh« 
ed amongſt the reſt of the Bees, * we 
new 
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knew not before, that there were any of 
that Size. 22 

All the Cells of the Hive, wherein theſe 
ſmall Drones are found, were little, and 
there were no large Cells to be diſcover d. 

After theſe Obſervations upon Bees and 
their Oeconomy, it may be expected I ſhould 
ſay ſomething concerning their Hives, and the 
Way of managing them; both which I ſhall, 
in due Time, be very particular in, as well 
as endeavour to ſhew' the Profits that may 
ariſe from them; but I have but juſt room 
in this Month's Paper, to mention ſome few 
Heads which I ſhall enlarge upon in the ſuc- 
ceeding Sheets; as that, firſt, in regard to 
their Hives, they ſhould be ſo contriv d, that 
they may open into one another, which will 
give the Bees room to add to their Store 
when a plentiful Seaſon of Flowers happens 
to be attended with proper Weather for their 
going Abroad; and likewiſe, that when we 
have a mind to take any of their Honey, we 
may avoid killing the Bees: The Hives 1 
mean, are in ſome reſpects like the Box- 
hives, which are commonly made Hexan- 
gular. 

24ly, I ſhall have Qccaſion to treat of the 
Bee-houſe, wherein theſe Hives are to ſtand, 
of its Contrivance for Warmth in the Win- 
ter, and to prevent the Inconvenience of the 
Bees ſtinging or annoying the Perſon who 
takes the Honey; and in which place likewiſe 
we may ſee them at work, without diſturb- 
ing them. 

3dly, I ſhall give a Liſt of thoſe Plants and 
Flowers which they chiefly gather their Wax 

Cee and 
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and Honey ſrom, ant the Seaſons when ſuch 
Plants bloſſom, that one may gueſs, by laok- 
ing into their Hives, whether chey may. get 
3 — for Winter, which wt ought 
to | enquire into very narrowly, leſt we weak- 
en our Stock. To this, Memorandum, I ſhall 
add what Things may be proper to feed 
them with, in caſe of had Weather in their 
working Seaſon, that we may help them be- 
times; for if we find à Stock which begins 
to make freſn Combs at the End of Summer, 
we may be aſſured they are weak, and will 
not live the Winter through without timely 
Help; even though they can go Abroad they 
mult. be aſſiſted: and upon this Topick I 
have engaged a Correſpondence with ſome 
of the moſt curious Men in Exgland. 


An Explanation of the Figures in the 
ROE Cut for September. 
Fig. i. HE King, or rather Queen of the Bees, ac- 

cording her natural Size. 8 

2. The Drone the ſame, 

3. The Bee the ſame. 55 | 

4. The Baſis of the Cell in its Horizontal Situation, 
that you may have the better Idea of the Form of the 
Egg as ſoon as it is laid, and in what Mannec it is uſu- 
ally placed upon the Baſis. 7 

5. The Baſis of the Cell in its vertical and natural 
Situation, with the Egg changed into a Worm or Cater- 
pillar, and encompaſſed with a little Liquor Four Days 
af:er it is hatched, 

6. The Worm, according to its Growth, Eight Days 
after it has been hatch'd. Wo 

7. The ſame Worm Ten Days old, after it has al. 
ter 'd its Shape and Situation. 

8. The ſame Worm chang'd into a young Bee that is 
bigger than ordinary, that is yet white and ſoft. 
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3 Pars of the Honeycomb, which repreſents how the 
© ls ate ranged in the Two oppoſite Sides of the Combe 
10. A piece of a Honeycomb repreſenting the Cells ou 
the Inſidle. 1 a FU * f 
kk. Several Cells, whoſe Sides are taken away, that you 
mag only ſee the Baſes; _This/Figure gives us co 12 hag 
ſtand bow theſe Baſes are ranged in reſpect to one ano- 
ther, and in what manner the two Orders of Cells are 
form'd in the two Faces of the Honeycomb : For the 
Angle A repreſents the ſolid Concave Angle which is ar 
the Bottom of the Cell, in one Face of the Comb. The 
Angle B and the reſt of the ſame Order, ſhew the ſolid 
Angle, which is Conyex in the ſame Face of the Comb, 
bur Cohcave in the oppoſite one, and found at the bot» 
tom of the Cell oppoſite ro the former, | | 
K, The Sting of a Bec, according to Mr. Derbam, 
F. R. S. in the Sheath, 8 n 

I, The Sting of the Bee ftom the ſaid curious Ob- 
ſeryer, out of the Sheath, Gf 
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Remarks upon the IWeather, and Pro- 
duce of this Month. 


THE two laſt Days of the preceding 
Month the Wind was Eaſterly; with 
' ſome Showers, which continued till about the 
Fifth Day ; and then the Wind ſhifted to the 
North Weſt, and continued about that Quar- 
ter, with fair Weather, till the Ninth; when 
it came about to the South Weſt, and was 
follow'd with Rain; about the Weſt and South 
Weſt Point, it continued till the Sixteenth 
Day, and was accompanied with Rain and 
brisk Gales of Wind; the Wind then ſhifted 
to North Eaſt, where it held till the Seven- 
teenth, when it came about to the Weſt, 
where it held for a Day or Two, and then 
was unconſtant, ſhifting to Eaſt, and ſome- 

times 
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times touching upon the North 
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orth Quarter, 
Weather continuing fair till the Twenty Se- 
venth, and for the moſt part calm; and 
from thence, to the End of the Month, the 
Wind changing by the North towards the 
Weſtern Quarter, we had Showers and cool Airy 
We have great Variety of Fruit this Month, 
that is to ſay, a Continuance of all thoſe 
ſorts mention d in the preceeding Month, 


with an additional Store of Autumn Pears, 


and ſome of the beſt ſort of Grapes, which 
in Auguſt were not forwarded enough to ripen, 
through the Badneſs of the Summer; ſuch 
as the Chianti Grape, Red Muſcadine, blew 
Raiſon, and black Muſcadine ; and at Mr. 
Fairchild's, two new ſorts of extraordinary 
Bigneſs, both in Bunch and Fruit, one of them 
call'd the St. Peter, the other the Hambrough. 
The Pine Apples at Sir Matthew Deckers's ſtill 
continued ripening ; and ſuch Cucumbers as 
had the Advantage of running againſt Walls, 
were very fair and fit for the Table, but 


- thoſe upon the Ground good for little. Some 
blanch'd Sellery and Endive begins to come 


in, and ſome Aſparagus were cut on the na- 


tural Ground, where the Haulm had been 
cut down in July. About the End, I ſaw 

ſomewery good Morello Cherries againſt a 

North Aſpect, and I queſtion not but they 

will remain good till the next Month. 

My Correſpondents will, I hope, ſtill con- 
tinue. to oblige me with their uſeful Lets 
ters, directed for me at the Publiſhers of this 


Treatiſe. 


